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the coimeotion b ot ir w 
small and tha largMt 
tf, it is to be fbimd in 
iota, and of those who 
led them, — BerTantB,u 
e f&mil J, and oft«a less 
f ordinuy appredstion 
h&Tmg attidned to an 
ad ; — and in their liTes 
ance will freqnentlj be 
finmd not in those mwe pnnnment actionaj 
winch haTe eilernallj most in commrai with actionx 
great according to a woridly estimate, but in matton 
apparently of mere detail, casual incidents, and saying* 
reoorded we hardly know why. As a man's deport- 
ment upon great occasiona rereals lees of ina habitual 
character, and haa lesa of physbgnonuc expression, 
than his ordinaiy bearing; so it is often from tht 
mart of din iy ootioiH of holy pi 
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most oonoenunptlie operations of that diTine and ianei 
life, of wUch their outward life is a manifestatioii. Nor 
are such questions interesting only in a religious point 
of view, or as a subject for the meditations of psycholo- 
gists. They have the most important bearings on social 
relations. Nothing is more centain than that so long as 
nations continue to be formed of individuals^ and the 
body politic to find its type in the personal being pf man, 
so long will our political and social insight be in proportion 
to our insight into what is deepest and noblest in human 
nature. All political science is empirical which does 
not look for the philosophy of society in the nature of 
man; and our speculations on the latter subject can 
never rise above materialism until we contemplate the 
nature of man as irradiated by the light cast down upon 
it from that spiritual part of his being in which he con- 
verses with Ood. Man was made after the divine Image: 
no scheme of human society can therefore be sound, un- 
less over eveiy portion of it the light of that Image be 
diffused* The aspirations and efforts of holy souls are 
scattered beams of that primal glory, reflected from the 
hce of human society ; and if we shut our eyes to them, 
we simply exclude that highest form of teaching which 
proceeds at once from a Divine Teacher and from hu- 
man experience. Far from a philosophy unenlightened 
by a Christian estmiiate of man's condition being capable 
of discovering a remedy for the evils that depress our 
mortal lot, it is incapable of ascertaining what those 
evils are, and discriminating between blessings and 
eurses. The consequence is, that &lse ideab respecting 
the native and end of man have again and again 
pranpted genius to waste itself upon sehemea of humwi 



impioTeiaeiit^ wbich^ if the woild were Pag^n, could 
only be reproached with being chimerical, but which, 
in a Christian order of things, are absolutely self-con- 
tradictory. A few words will suffice to illustrate this. 

Subjection to rule is the common lot of man. Is 
that circumstance an evil or not ? The answer to this 
question must be deriyed from just views not only with 
respect to man's destiny in this world, but to the mode 
in which God trains His creatures for another world in 
which freedom is united with absolute obedienoe. Po- 
yeatj is often an evil : are we then to conclude, or not^ 
that economical views are sound in proportion as they 
&vour the largest possible acquisition of national pro- 
speri^ J The answer again resolves itself into moral, 
and ultimately into rdigious views, respecting the rela- 
tion in which the outward well-being of man stands to 
his inner well-being. Is ignorance an evil J Why is 
it an evil ? and is the remedy to be found in such an 
education as most largely develops man's intellectual 
powers, or in that which most effectually disciplines his 
spiritual being? The answer depends on the estimate 
we form of the relations between truth and knowledge, 
the human wiD and the human mind. Bodily afflio* 
tions — Should we seek a state of things in which these 
are, by any innocent means, simply reduced to a mir' 
mum ; or a state of things in which the endurance c 
them, and the mitigation of them, are made most 
conducive to the glory of Ood J Agam, the standard 
of right and wrong — ^what should that be ? All virtues 
are, of course, to be exalted, and all vices to be coiif' 
denmed^ but how are we to proportion our respect and 
ear condemnation ? Many (tf the natora virtiieB,soiA 
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Btrikmglj to the outward greatoess of oommunitieSi 
even when alloyed by several yioes, such as pride and 
eovetousness. On the other hand, a great deal of £Edth^ 
hope, charity, humility, and patience, especially when 
mizfdup with defects such as even saints have not been 
exempt from, often faQ to produce any very splendid 
external result. What dass of virtues ought we then 
chiefly to venerate 7 — ^These are but a very few of the 
social questions upon which it is evident that the 
greatest light must, be thrown by such views of human 
lift as are illustrated by the records of those who have 
lived for Qod, and whose life has oonmionly been hid* 
den from the world. 

Passing by, then, those higher consideratioiis xi» 
spectmg the interior life, as to which the foUowmg 
biographies are frur more eloquent than any comment 
on them could be, it may be worth while to indicate 
the degree in which they stand related to the questions 
of the day. More clearly than half the abstruse books 
with which the inquiring mind concerns itself, they illus- 
trate the social problem of the age, especially as forced 
on the attention of the two greatest nations of the 
modem world, England and France. Each of these 
countries may be said to have taken its fortunes into its 
own hands in a greater degree than any other of the 
old countries of Europe. Both have abounded in teach- 
ers whose constant advice has been to work out new 
destinies, worthy of an advanced period of civilisation; 
but who, whie they i^reed in destroying the instito- 
lioas o' GathoKe Christendom, have often agreed in Hide 



die. Theeiperiiiiflnl^M&ras itIiBsbeen oaRiedoiit^ 
has not proved in all respects successful } and though 
nothing oould he more unphilosophical than to imagine 
that the middle ages^ or any other periods of the worlds 
are to he lived over again, it assuredly is not unwise to 
ask ourselves what lessons are to he learned from past 
times, and how &r the institutions which they huilt up 
for the relief of man's estate are applicahle to present 
times, and to those that await us. The latter end 
of the last century ushered in the most momentous 
event smce the Reformation, and the one most analogous 
to it in the political order, viz. the French Revolution. 
Incomplete as is the restoration of religion in France, 
the degree in which it has taken place is the het of 
ehief importance amid the mutations to which France 
has heen subjected in the present century. To what is^ 
it that society owes this partial restoration, and the re- 
turn of dvil order, so closely connected with it? Has 
Bngland no difficulties, political or social, fiir which a 
remedy can he found in manners or institutes such as 
were her glory in the time of the Heptarchy, of the 
Conquest, of the Crusades, of Magna Charta-Hsuch as 
her Edwards, her Henrys, and her Alfred revered? 
These are questions on which the humble persons re- 
corded in the following volume, whether founders of 
convents or fellow-labourers in the same wide field of 
religious charity, perhaps never meditated, but for the 
solution of which their biographies furnish no small 
materials. They teach us how it is that even among 
those who have lost the divine gift of faith, religion 
•till retains in part her healing power. 

In the midst of the stupid insults and injuriei witk 
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which the Ohurch is ooostantly assaiied, her l«nefioeiil 
mission remains ever attested by one note at least to 
which men of good-will cannot remain permanently in* 
sensible. like her Divine Lord, she ^^ goes about dopig 
good/* She has her higher as well as her lower office; 
and while she preaches a kingdom which is not of this 
world, she also does what this world yainly attempts to , 
do, in the way of alleviating the calamities that afflict 
our temporal state. Banished from the thrones of out- 
ward dominion, she is still to be found in the prisons 
and the hospitals. Her consolation, when no longer 
allowed to guide the soul, is to heal the sick body of 
those who, in their delirium, cannot abstain from strik- 
ing at her who would soothe their pains. As children 
come back in sickness to be tended by a mother, whom, 
in the intoxication of health and strength, they had 
neglected or injured; so nations, after the storm of 
revolution has swept by, return to have their wounds 
dressed by her in maligning whom they once delighted. 
Of this fact revolutionary France has been a conspicu- 
ous example. Amid the wreck of her old institutions, 
the noblest of her triumphs was, as she deemed in the 
hour of madness, her victory over the Church. But it 
was in vain that she struggled to escape from the 
eharmed circle of Grace and Providence. Afflictions, 
sent in mercy, have brought her back to the religious 
institutions .originally accorded in mercy. It has been 
well said, that the Sisters of Charity have been the 
ehief instruments in winning back France to Chris* 
tianity. An army of women conquered an army of 
revolutionists; and the vocations of helpless childrec 
proved stronger than the decreet of oonstituant asseoi' 
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oKat. It was poesiUe to dethrone rdigion; bat the 
painted coortesan who was borne along in a triumphal 
ear as the Goddess of Reason, proved unable to act as 
a substitate. It was possible to deny the mysteries of 
the Faith, but impossible to repel sorrow, disease, and 
care by windy phrases. The sighs of prisoners in 
dnngeons, and the groans of sufferers in hospitals, were 
the refutation (where none would listen to arg^ument) 
of declamations announcing the millennium of self-will^ 
and the new gospel of empirical science. It has been 
with the mind of France as with the body. The dis- 
ease of ignorance needed a cure as well as other dis- 
eases ; and the mere secular treatment of that disease 
turned out, on experience, to be but quackeiy. Poly- 
technic schools witiiout religion might do many ingeni- 
ous and surprising things ; but they could not lay a 
fbundation for social order, prevent the necessity of a 
new revolution every dozen years, or provide an en- 
lightened nation witii as much discretion as is needed 
to hinder it from cutting its own throat. Education, 
as well as the relief of temporal distresses, has accord- 
ingly in Fhmce been obliged to renounce its pompous 
but barren pretensions ; and to take an humbler place — 
but one which enables it to do its work — among the 
corporal "works of mercy." The religious institutions 
or associations, devoted to man's outward condition, to 
be found in Paris alone, amount to between seventy and 
eignty, difPerent in kind; and to a far larger number 
if we reckon the various institutions classed in several 
cases under the same general name. The perusal of 
the list would astonish those who know of Paris little 
BMm than is to bo futodd up in oafta and theatNi. 
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Notre Dame, wtth all that it lepresents, is as nmoh a 
fact as the Palais Royal, with that world of which it is 
the centre. In that great city, which the powers of 
good and evil have so often chosen as the chief arena 
of their conflict^ there exist the extremes of virtue and 
vice,— each developed to the uttermost^ as might have 
been expected, by the pressure of its opposite. The 
Buperfibkd or prejudiced traveUer sees in Paris nothing 
but the Paradise of the senses and the temple of va- 
nity; those who are initiated into its deeper life might 
be tempted, if they restricted their attenticn to one 
aspect of the question, to pronounce Paris a city of 
saints. Enough has already been done to indicate tc 
all except the fimaticsof revolution, where it is that tba 
hope of France lies.« 

This subject is especially illustrated in that portion 
of the present volume which relates to the PeHte$ 
ScBurs des Pauvres, one of the most recent of orders. 
Few things are more interesting than to trace the 
growth of such institutions from the first germ to the 
developed plant; and to do this is comparatively easy 
when the order is recent. Mechanism is among Pro- 
testants all in all, in spintual things as well as secular, 
where more than individualism is attempted ; a prin- 
ciple strikingly contrasted with that which in the 
Catholic Church holds a corresponding place, viz. that 
of organisation. What is mechanical is made; what is 
organic grows. The one is fashioned from without^ the 
other is developed from within; the one is dead, the 
other lives ; the one is the work of man, the other that 
of God. The land swarms with religious joint-stock 
companies, provided wi'ii all the usual mechanism of 
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day and a angk meeting k miffudent to 80t tf^ 
at work. It b prorided ?rith all the eztemal q[qpaiatiii 
it can need; not a rope^ poQej^ or wheel is wanting to 
it; but let a single joint of flie oomplez stmetore get 
out of order, and the whole oomes to a standstill. It 
has no Divine Titalitjr, no recnperatire power to oorreet 
mischanoes or adapt old powers to new dronmstanoes. 
The nrnohine is pcvfeot; but (supposing the end sought 
to be moral or spiritual) it has one fimlt^ vii. that il 
win not work. Far otherwise is it ?rith those instm- 
mentalities the law of which is organic^ not meehameal^ 
and the sooroe of which is from above. Asmgieholy 
thought^ deyoiit purpose, or sacred sorrow, is dropped 
like a seed into the heart of a lonelj ledose^ one 
without wealth or lufluencei possiUy without ordinaiy 
education — Kke Jeanne Jugan, of whom we read, ^ wtm 
saa neither read nor write; but her knowledge of Sci^ 
lure is greal^ The seed grows on in the daitaieas, 
and perhaps seems to perish; but after a season the 
shoot is above ground, minute but aliva. It assfani- 
btes what surrounds it^ and grains strength* Sympa* 
thies that move scaroe consoiouslj, and an imilativia 
aspiration, like that which prompts children to accpiira 
language^ oompel persons c^the most opposite nataral 
charaoters to sink their idiosvnorasies and Un in ona 
supernatural work. That work is often detemmied Ij 
^[yparent accident. No grand project has been matured} 
nothing that is intended to show an original conoep- 
tion or a striking result The work that Hes next at 
hand— to that the new energy turns itself even iHm 
it had intended otharwise^ with a plianeT tqnal to ill 



finniuHS, It IB from its work that it lusam htm li 
work, and from experience that it learns for what it ii 
destined. Unexpected difficulties occur; but they proTa 
the means of exercising new muscles and developing 
new strength. Obloquy and reproach come; but they 
have only the effect of checking self-will and pride^ 
and thus invigorating the enterprise hj the touch ot 
Its native soil — ^the Will of God. The order spreads 
throughout the world, and enriches many races(at war, 
perhaps, in all beside) with its conmion benefits 
Thrones are subverted,'dynasties pass away, languages 
are lost; but the order remains and extends itsel£ 
Multitudes hardly observe it; others see bat its abuses, 
and wonder that an institute a thousand yean oU 
should have its cobwebs and its weather-stains. '' It 
should be reformed," men exclaim; ignorant that m 
that Church of which it is a child, refimnatioBy in 
the genuine sense, is not an occasional passion or 
the convulsion of a crisis, but a chronic work, ahrayv 
going on, and provided for from the first through 
mtemal properties, — a part of her own organisatie«, 
which needs no aid from the violence of man. In the 
mean time, as centuiy after centuiy fleets away, the 
founder, who never thought of himself but as (te 
meanest of men, rises higher and higher in the admira* 
tionof a reluctant world; while in the fiir-spread fandy 
which he has founded, he is venerated wW the fouH 
dersof monarchies are forgotten. It is not so modi his 
memory as his presence which abides with his desoeoi* 
ants. He inhabits each of the houses whioh are the 
palaces and the fortresaes of that especial domnuongivwi 
to him ^^iii the kinfiimn of the n^gisitliDa." Sitcb* 
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potttMtkt^ almost ids IfnwnnfliitB^ haya baoona6 a tn* 
ditiaiD, and stamp tae special eharaeter of his order; 
Ids foot is Iieard in cloister and corridor; and his smile 
is not wanting to the missionarj as he treads the dtjr 
eomrts, or traverses waste and wild* 

The relations between the religions orders, social 
stability, and that systematic charity, in the absence of 
which the destractiye principles of Communism are 
pretty sure to assert themselTes in some form or other, 
would constitute a worthy subject for the meditation* 
of a philosophic mind* Those who most hate and fear 
Communism and Socialism, will not, if wise, infer that 
because they inTolve fittal errors, they may not also be 
connected with truths fiir too deep and yital to be 
trampled out of memory. The most £Ektal errors are 
commonly partial truths, or truths misapplied; other- 
wise they would not have sufficient permanence to de 
mischief. Heresies are always based upon truths per- 
Terted or isolated; and heresiarchs are commonly men 
of great faculties, intellectual and moral, turned to 
destruction through great deficiencies and a peryerse 
win. It is the same thing in those ethical heresies, to 
which statesmen attach more importance. Nothing 
is more certain than that, in a very practical sense, all 
men are equal; and that all good is, or should be, in 
common. Such principles, so &r from being either 
▼isionary or destructiYe, have been the basis of con- 
ventual institutions, which have given peace to nations, 
and outlasted nations. But in Christian ethics the 
equality and brotherhood of man rests on the ground 
of his spiritual, not of his secular being. So &r from 
its being ^arue that natural^ men are equal, natava 
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makes no tiro men equal in anj one respeet; iiid 
according to her code, might is right. ** Is not one 
man as good as another?'' the English Socialist de- 
manded of his Irish friend. ''To be sure he is, and 
betterP* was the Hibernian reply. The blundering 
answer contains a sufficient refutation of all such theo- 
ries of equality as are founded on natural rights. In 
religious communities the principle of Communism 
existed fixnn the first, — ^but in union with the prin- 
cijies necessary to balance it. In them brotherhood 
was founded on grace, not nature; it meant brother- 
hood in Christy not in the condition of unregenerate man: 
and the consequence was, that its sanction was one of 
a spiritual, not of a legal order; and was founded or 
Divine love, not on ''political justice." According ti 
its estimate, men are equal because every man is bound 
to love his neighbour as himself, not because Hie poor 
man has a right to his rich neighbour's property. Such 
an ethical system can, however, only be recognised 
where the first commandment of the law holds its due 
place of superiority relatively to the second, and where 
the love of God reigns supreme. But where the Love 
of God exists, the Authority of God must be equally 
recognised; and the latter, as well as the former, must 
stand represented in the relations of human society. Ac- 
cordingly, as long as European institutions were truly 
Christian, the principle of obedieLce, as well as that of 
charity, was embodied in all of them; and in those 
monastic institutions, which were in the most eminent 
sense Christian, unconditional obedience was the cenrent 
of a system in which brotherhood was also acknow- 
ladgiad ii the n^tt unlimited tenia. Convene priadplii 
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af^ always needed foot mutaal support; and as hcij 
matrimony is elerated to the dignity of a saeramenl 
inly where celibacy has also its own special honomfs^ 
80 the principle of Christian brotherhood can only be 
fhlly and safely carried out where that of Christian 
obedience is sustained by the same Divine sanction. 

Religious communities, then^ are the consecration of 
that instinct of whidi political communism is the dese- 
eratioD, and ultimately tiie stultification. They are 
safety-yalyesy which carry, off what would othowisa 
prove a noxious enthusiasm. They are at the same time 
fountains, in which the most baiefidal influences are 
collected, that they may be thence re-distributed over 
the ftoe of the land. Destroy them, and the instinet 
they embody must find vent elsewhere; the necessitiea 
fixr which they provide must seek elsewhere fixr relie£ 
It must be remembered that the Communism which 
lately terrified, and still undermines Europe, is but the 
most naked form of that which wears many a Plro- 
tean disg^uise. In France, that law which necessitatea 
the perpetual subdivision of estates has already in some 
instances produced the worst results of Communism, 
rendering the cultivation of the land almost unproduc- 
tive. That law belongs to the same period which wit- 
nessed the secularisation of monastic property ; and if 
its general operation has been mitigated, that relief has 
been in proportion to the degree in which conventual 
institutions have revived in France. In England, the 
poor-law was a legal re-action produced by the sup- 
presfflon of the monasteries. The poor who Had found 
support at their gates still needed a maintenance, not* 
withstanding the encHrmous numbers of them who^ m 



the raign of Heniy YIII., were hanged for the rob* 
beries and yagalxmd life to which his sacrilege had 
reduced them. A retributiye and yet merciiiil Proyi* 
dence gave them support at the expense of that class 
chiefly which had fattened on Church lands. We all 
know how the &r-&med statute of Elizabeth has worked* 
The guardians of the poor have again and again proved 
more reckless fosterers of pauperism than the monks 
were ever accused of being; and at one time the eyil 
had advanced to such a height, that land relapsed into 
waste, and society threatened to break down benesm a 
complication of disorders, among which, compared with 
moral diseases proceeding from the same source, even 
the canker of pauperism was tolerable. The law has 
been guarded by more stringent provisions, as necessary 
as they are unpopular ; but all such remedies are but 
quackery. For moral claims and a moral organisation, 
substitute legal rights and a legal machinery by which 
the rich are compelled to support the poor ; and how- 
ever you may erect parchment barriers for the preserva- 
tion of property, you have also introduced a principle, 
unbending as iron, which, whenever driven home, must 
amount practically to Communism. It is not long since, 
in Ireland, a poor-law, the guards and limitations of 
which soon gave way before the pressure of fJEunine, 
produced on a lai^ scale the confiscation of property, 
while it effected little for the preservation of life. If 
England enjoys a partial exemption at the present mo- 
ment from a pauperism which for many a year has 
been the chief scandal of her economists and the chief 
(error of her statesmen, she owes it to causes which are 
hot tsmporaiy ; for neither gold-disoovmai nor mak 



gratiou ca^ goon for eyer. Yet assuredly she oould aot 
get rid of her danger by getting rid of her poor-law. 
It is an evil necessitated by an evil; and its sudden re- 
moval would be followed by the outbreak of a Gonunu- 
nism which it at once enco^urages and keeps at arm's 

Charity, it has been said, is '^ twice blessed.^' Where 
it is not blessed to the bestower, neither is it blessed to 
the recipient. Compulsory charity is not real charitjr, 
because it lacks a divine motive ; and it elicits aocord« 
ingly a proportionately small amount of gratitude. True 
charity, if administered with discretion, so far from de* 
moralising, frequently stimulates the recipient to indus- 
try^ while in many other ways it ennobles his moral 
nature. Legal charity, on the other hand, tends to 
produce a greater pressure than it relieves; because 
what it gives undermines exertion, and the mode in 
which it gives the embittered alms destroys self-re> 
Bpect. 

'^ Why not then," it is often asked, ''leave charity 
to individual exertion?" The answer is, that for so 
great a work you require not only exalted motive, bol 
also the multiplied strength which proceeds from co* 
operation. An army does not differ fit)m a mob more 
than the moral energy of an organised body diffiers trcm 
that of mere individuals. None of the great offices of 
society could be carried on without co-operation. Wa 
eonduct our secular afiairs, from the management of a 
railroad to the government of an empire, by means of 
oo-cperative bodies brought together ly secular mm^ 
tives, and organised according to a secular law. Im 
moral and qnitaal things wo requira not simikr, Ini 



eonreBpoiiding and analogonB methodii of o^-opvatioi^ 
through which the energies and attainments of each 
may be multiplied into those of the mass^ without da- 
rogating from his separate responsibilily. 

There are many other considerations relating to thn 
subject, at which we can but glance. Where charity is 
left to mere individual effort, a large number will 
whoDy evade its duties; while on those- who are willing 
to bear it, the burden w31 often be thrown with an undue 
weight. On the other hand, if it consists in the dis- 
tribution of a poor-rate, guardians, who necessarily 
draw upon the property of others &r more largely than 
on their own, are tempted to a prodigality very &r 
removed from real beneficence; while an undue external 
pressure is provoked by the existence of a fund appa- 
rently inexhaustible. In monasteries, on the other hand, 
the common proprietorship and the individual interest 
are so blended, as to produce the maximum of generosity 
with the minimum ofwaste. There is also an analogous 
blending of security with insecurity in monastic property, 
which contributes to the right use of it. Like other 
religious institutions, convents conmionly possess, if im 
their normal state, a security which raises them above 
the temptations of dependence. On the other hand, as 
corporate bodies, their property has the character of a 
trust more obviously, if not more really, than the pro- 
perty of private individuals; and as such, its security 
depends not only on law, but also on public opinion, 
and consequently on the right use of it. The scandals 
which have sometimes prrved fatal to conventual pro- 
perty are occasional and trivial compared with the riot 
mA dsbanehery in whieh a large praportioa ef privali 
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a oonyent to ezpeet permanenoei except tbioogh an 
admimstratioii of its woridly goods at onoB geDerooa 
and wise. WithiniohaidByft may distribate the wealth 
of thoosanosy and ooimect the charitable effiirtB of snc- 
cessiTe generatioiui ; without thenii it cannot long keep 
its own. Once more: so fiir as the national or public 
part of charily is administered through convents, there 
win be a saring of that large fimd commonly squan- 
dered on administratiTe functionaries^ who onty work 
finr hire. The inmates of conyents haTO no fionilies to 
support^ and are themsdyes, if worthy of their Toca- 
tioDi worthy also of their sqyport^ as men deroted to 
other sacred oflces^ irrespecihre of the distribution of 
charity. 

He would be a bold man who shoold prophesy that^ 
at any time, however remote, poor-houses in England 
or Irdand will become transformed into conyents. At 
the same time, there would doubtless haye been once 
quite as much to astonish men in the prophecy that 
monastorieSy which for centories had been temples of 
God and cities of refuge for the poor, should be alie- 
nated at once from religion and the people, and changed 
into Hie abodes of private wealth. Without intruding 
upon the formidable ground of prophecy, we may yen- 
tnre to say thus much, — ^that the argumentum adkom- 
mem will be presented in a not uninteresting form to 
that portion of the national mind which rejects as spe- 
colatiye whatever does not refer to material interests, 
from the moment that it can be shown that religious 
institutians can do, effectually and cheaply j what the 
shunqr iad fifideas machinery of the State does at «i 
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marmcm cost and peril| and with % yerj quMtiooatih 
preponderance of f^san oyer loss. Whenever the fomider 
of a neir order, or the reformer of an old ononis able nos 
only to saj; Charitj is a religions work, and we are 
fpedally qualified, as religious, to lead tbe charity of 
the country; we have a special vocation and a super- 
natural aim ; we unite the strongest motives for indivi- 
dual exertion with the highest development of the co- 
operative system ; we are firee from the impediments of 
other men; what we give establishes no legal or poli- 
tical right, yet it reoc^poises a moral claim, and pro- 
vides for a human want; — whenever a Christian philo- 
sopher is able not only thus to address the statesmen 
of his oountiy, but also to prove that lOOOZ. a year 
wisdy spent in well-organised charity goes twice sh fiir 
as 20001. a year spent with a blundering alternation of 
prodigality and cruelty, he will make an appeal to 
which many will listen, on whom logic and theology 
are thrown away. That convents as well as poor-law 
establishments have of^ distributed alms without due 
discrimination and discretion, is not to be denied ; and 
very possibly the dangers resulting from such errori 
may be more formidable in the present state of society 
than at an earlier period. It is, however, as we have 
remarked, the characteristic of (urganic bodies, that thej 
contain within themselves a principle o' endless adapta- 
tion. The Church, herself an organic body, is the finitfn] 
mother of all such organisations as the moral needs of 
num require ; nor is there any reason to doubt that die 
can help the pauper of modem times as easily as tiie o^ 
tivesy tiie lepers, and the labourers in mines, for whrnn 
W nediaval orders laboured. The reoenl institiitioB 
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•f the PetitM Sktmn derires a peeuliar interaBt from 
fha mode in which it appioaeheB that special trial xA 
modem sod^, pauperism; and it may, with the 
DiTine o-essing, adyanoe from its present hnmble be- 
ginnings to enterprises which, alike on the ground of 
iheologj and of somid political economy, are beyond 
* llie efRoits of the most beneficent goyemments. That 
power which manifests itself, in a sense not con 
templated by the Pagan philosopher, nusquam nugtu 
fuam m wdmmis, and which teaches one of the smaUest 
of insects to bdld the coral-reef that resists thediock 
of angiy seas and lays the foundations of continents, 
may even now be training labonrers who toil in dark- 
ness and tomutt, but whose completed work will be the 
protection of ancient states and the bulwark of civiUsar 
tioiL' The nations of antiquity were in some measure 
protected from the eyils of pauperism by constant wars, 
and still more by the institution of slaveiy. When 
these sufficed not to meet the pressure, it was found 
necessary to diyert what could no longer be averted; 
and the balance was redressed by means of those bar- 
baric irruptioDS and national migrations, under which the 
civilisation of weaker but more refined communities lay 
submerged for centuries. We are not likely to return 
to the ancient methods of dealing with the difficulty, 
and we liaTe not succeeded m discovenng a new one; 
though philosophers of the modem intelligence have 
propounded very remarkable theories on the subject: 
some of them ^forbidding to marry" on a scale that 
no ascetic writers have ever been reproached with at- 
tempting; and oAers not shrinlring from remedier 
wUdkp M lUr iAoJastin tarn, are caDed " painlisi 
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extmotioD,'' and which, when rednoed to pnotiee in the 
too-celebrated ^^burial-dubsy" are illiista*ated by the 
.less eupheuistic title of " Godfrey's Cordial." Surely 
it is time for thoughtfiil persons '^ of all creeds" and ol 
none, to inquire dispassionately and in earnest, whether 
some help may not be found for evils which can' 
neither be cured by workhouses, dubs, establishmenta 
of ** Christian Communism," or any other reversed and 
mverted form of conyentualism, in institutions coeral 
and co-extensive with Christian society; — ^institutions 
which rose as soon as persecution ceased to render the 
whole Christian life a life of mortification; which were 
the chief means of propagating Cbristianity in remote 
lands ; under the shade of which the learning as well as 
the political firanchises of Europe grew up ; which have 
never been trampled down but to rise again; and 
which have at all times devoted themselves to charit- 
able works, though they have refused to separate hu« 
man from Divine charity, or either from the true know- 
ledge and constant adoration of God. 

Those institutions advance among us once mme^ 
with their twofold dowry of Divine graces and the 
scorn of worldly men. The name of nun cannot be 
expiated by a life of labour, vigil, and love; and the 
veil which hangs between the world and the heart 
which has renounced it for ever, is thick enough to 
hide from that world what would, to eyes that can see, 
have been the image of vnrtue itself, reflected from a 
supernal antitype of glorified endurance. In the mean 
time conventual institutions advance ; and advance as a 
sign to be spoken against, and that the thoughts cl 
many hearts may be known. With an jnfluimee aikn 



as BRbt tBd lefreBhii^ as devr, tliey hate to t&uk nuMfi 
geatle lesBons to men of good-will;— to souls oonformed 
and configiirod wiQl troth, and to breasts in which the 
words of peaoe find, without demonstration, a natural 
adhow Thej have severer lessons for men who, though 
eoDsaoaB of prejudioe and undtihamed, are yet false 
enoi^ to anogate to themselyes the title of Truth* 
loven^— men whom proud intelligence has made blind, 
and fiilse strength has made weak. Besides sucb lessons, 
Aej wiU bring us other blessings, on some of which 
we have tooehed, though from discussing the greater 
mmber our limits haye precluded us. If rejected from 
the tfaresholld of the nation, and compelled to shake the 
dost from their &0t, there renuuns, besides the spiritual 
loss^ that Nemesis of Communism and anarchy which 
eannot but Tisit a nation that will not learn, and that 
repeats in the nineteenth century, and after fif)y years 
of babble respectmg religious liberty, the sacrilege and 
the spoliation which in the sixteenth century dishonoured 
God and defrauded the poor. If accepted, they will not 
only prove the noblest forms of orgajiised charity, and 
tiie greatest incentiTe to individual exertion besides, but 
they will also eleyate the whole character of benevolence, 
in a nfvticn eminent both for that and every other good 
gift that belongs to the natural order. Natural bene- 
volence is more ready to feel for than with the sufferer. 
Working commonly through some mechanical agency. 
It takes mecnamcal and material views of things : it 
sweeps away distress from before its face, as it buries its 
. dead ^'out of its sight;" and the poor man, who is to be 
relieved if he will keep his distance, is counted, if near, 
an ejOHMve^ a scandal, and a nuisance. At leas^ M 
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does not imitate ffim who '' laid His handi^ on th<iBe 
whonm Ha healed^ and who declined not the ftcoesi eiilnr 

of sinner or sufferer. Christian charity nat only bcMn 
with^ but venerates the poor man whom it relieyee. It 
wakes no offence at rags. Falsehood^ and every other 
offence which is especially the temptation of the desti« 
tote, it neither resents as a personal afiont^ nor rages 
about as an offence against taste^ honour^ and society ; 
but regards it as a sin against Ood, and measures it 
impartially as such in the scale of crime, according to 
the Divine standard of right and wrong. It is prottf{)t 
to observe the virtues which also belong especially, not 
only to the poor, but to the poorest of the poor. In 
thicnrt^ it sees Christ in His suffaring members; and to 
relieve EBm in them is an act of devotion as well as of 
beneficence. Christian charity is a Sacrament- noRde 
of those which belong to a life the whole of which has 
been mdered sacramental through the Incarnation; 
and many even of those who have not renounced it, 
partake of it without ^^ discerning^ the mystery. 

Against such errors, conmion, though far from uni- 
versal in Protestant lands, the charity of the convents 
is a perpetual and effectual protest. Like all other 
moral errors, they rest ultimately on defective, distorted, 
partial, or positively false views respecting theology, and 
man's relations towards God and his neighbour. The 
most exact dogmatic refutation of them, however, wotild 
probably do less to correct the evil than a careful and 
reverential perusal of biographies such as the present 
volume contains. Such holy persons as it records are 
among the chief instrumentalities through which the 
Spirit of Holiness is pleaeed to work in this lower worlds 



■nd it » in no amall m«ssiu« dnongh tihe Bjnpatliy « itk 
vbicb the buman heart regards tiiear actions asi their 
BofieringB, that the human mind is enlightened vith an 
intelligence more piercing than anj worldly wisdom, 
and enabled to understand the true oharacter both of 
the trials wbioh bflhnur to man's estato, and of thw 
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SISTERS OF VINCENNE8. 



CHAPTBB L 

f the year 1889 the Bidiop of Yin- 
oennes, a remote diocese m North 

P America, Tiaited Franca ia order 

to procure additional aid for the spiritual wants of &» 
flodt committed to his care. Tlie special object of hu 
mission was to provide the means of instructing m &» 
first principles of the Faith the vast multitnde of ohil- 
dren and yonng persona whom be saw sjoinging op 
■round him on every side in a eounby as yet utterif 
dtttitnte of those schools and confraternities whioh. 
■mid a Catholic population^ seem to have a natural and 
■pontaneoua growth proportioned to the re^nirementi 
gf each localify. With a jurisdiction embracmg all the 
state of IndiEma and part of Elinois, equal in extent, 
perhaps, to the whole of Great Britain, the niunber ot 
thirty priests, thinly scattered over this vast territory, 
with a revenue barely adequate to their suhsiatenoe^ 
eonstituted nearly all the resources which the Bishcm 
oonid command for conveying the knoif ledge of the Faith 
toB population ofhetween two and three millions of souls. 
It would seem as if the churches of young America 
were to resemble those of the Old World in having 
Sainta for their founders ; or, at least, as if it were a 
geatal nb ia the oi^er of Ood's pnnidMiM, that th» 
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jeed 01 the Chnrcliy if not always watered widi tba 
blood of martyrs, should yet be nurtured and matured 
by the superhuman toils of her holiest confessors. Such 
was undoubtedly the spirit which characterised each 
indiridual among;' the clergy 'of M. Br(it^, the prede- 
oessor of M. de la Hailandidre, and the first Bishop of 
VincenneSy the diocese df which we have been speakmg* 
Their lives were Hterally spent in making the curcait of 
the vast districts committea to their care, — none of them; 
probably^ of less extent than one of our laire English 
counties^ — imparting to the scattered GathoBo inhabit* 
ants such instruction and consolation as they needed, 
and above all, ^ving them the blessed opportunity of as- 
sisting at the Holy Sacrifice. Oftentimes the regular 
coarse of these expeditions was interrupted by the ne- 
cessity of visiting the sick at the distance, pm^haps, of 
sixty or eighty imles fix)m their temporary resting-phioe^ 
and in spite of almost insurmountable oostacles arising 
from the inclemency of the weather. It not unfi^uently 
happened that dunng the severe winter's nights of thai 
rigorous climate, after crossing flooded and half-frozcD 
rivers, the priest would lose his way, and be compelleo 
to pass the whole night in the midst of the forests. 
Heauced to a mat, or at most to a few feathers stuffed 
into a cloth, and a thin coverlet, for a bed ; destitute ol 
linen, of clothing, and sometimes even of bread; the 
only reward upon which these poor missionaries could 
count was the unspeakable joy arising from self-devo- 
tion in such a cause, and the assurance that the blessing 
of their Divine Master rested upon their labours. 

But thatwl ich mainly encouraged these devoted men 
to persevere was the bright example set them byM. 
Brut^, their Bishop. If in any thing they were deny- 
ing to themselves and charitable to others, he was still 
more so. Nay, of all his fiock, they were themselves the 
dearest objects of his paternal tenderness and care. A 
native of Brittany, his earnest piety and single-minded 
trust in God had attracted, while he was yet a youth, 
flic nolice md admiration of his neighbours. Whilil 
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at the Semmaiy of Rennes^ a coimtrjman of his, M. dc 
la Guitterie, who was revered throughout Brittany aa 
a saint, and who, after having more than once refused 
the hurden of the episcopal omce, died parish priest of 
Vitr^^ had been amicted with a swelling in the side, 
which all the remedies of medicine had failed to reduce. 
M. BrAt^, having formerly practised medicine, had him- 
self several times endeavoured to relieve him; but with- 
out effect. The disorder increased daily, and the suf- 
ferings of the patient became extreme. One day, when 
he was going to say Mass, M. BrAt^, seeing that his 
friend could only move with difficulty, promised that 
he would pray for him. No sooner was Mass over than 
M. de la Guitterie felt himself relieved. He was no 
longer sensible of pain, and upon examination the swell- 
ing was found to oe gone. M. BrAt^, being informed 
ofthe circumstance, expressed no surpriso, but simply 
observed that it was always right to have recourse to 
the providence of God when every human expedient 
ha^ fidled. And this simple trust in God never failed 
him at any moment of his life. 

It may readily be imagined how powerful an en- 
couragement to a small but devoted body of clergy was 
the pattern of such a Bishop. Great as their own suf- 
fering mi^^ht be, they saw that the Bishop invariably 
provided that his own should be even gi-eater. All his 
worldly possessions were placed art their disposal. When- 
ever any of them came to his house, they were at liberty 
to take away with them shoes, clothes, or linen, any 
thing that they could find there of which they stood in 
neeo, only takmg care to leave in exchange their o^ti cast- 
off apparel, in the certainty that by and by some one 
would come in a more pitiable plight than themselves, 
to whom even this would be an object of value. What 
was taken by nobody else the Bishop appropriated to 
his own use ; and in such cases it often happened that, 
as he was small of stature, it was necessary that his 
own skill should be exercised in fitting them to his 
perscm. Some of his garments, thus sewn by his owi 
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handfy are still presenred as predous relics at Vincennes ; 
a treasore scarcely less yaluable in the eyes of its io- 
habitants than would be a yestment of St. Ambitise ot 
of St. Charles Borromeo to a native of Milan, or the iden- 
tical cloak (supposin&r that it were known to be in ex- 
istance) that was len at Troas by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles to a Christian of Philadelphia or of Coiinth. 

When M. BrdiA visited his clergy, he never would 
allow the priest to give up his bed to him ; nor did he 
relax this rule even in his last sickness. He used to 
insist upon the Briest bein^ the first to He down ; and 
after smoothing nis couch for hi^ with the gentle ten- 
deniess of a motheri he would wish him gSod night. 
!£, as was sometimes the case, the apartment of the 
pnest was not separated from that appropriated to Di- 
vine worship, the Bishop would spena the whole night 
in prayer b^ore his beloved Master. If otherwise, he 
would lie down on the floor, or on the same bed with 
tbe priest. One cold winter's night, a few months be- 
£sre liis death, a priest, whose hut he had visited, was 
very earnest in pressing him to make use of his bed. 
The Bishop was not to be persuaded. At last a com- 
promise was effected. It was a&;reed that they should 
*«move the bed horn its bedsteac^ and placing it on the 
floor, should make use of it together. Accordingly, 
they lay down side by side, the Bishop not forgetting 
his usual practice of smoothing down the bed-clothes 
for his companion, and then covering him up in such a 
mamier as would best protect him fr^m the cold. 

" But, my lord," said the priest, "you are giving 
me all the coverlet, and keeping none of it for yourself. 

"Oh, no," replied the holy man with his wonted 
nxrightlmess of manner, " lool^ you have got no more 
than the half!" 

During the ni^ht his companion discovered that the 
Bishop was stealSiily contrivm^ to shift more of the 
coverlet away from nimself and on to him. At first 
bethrew it rack again, imitating the motion of a per 
MO tominff about in his sleep. Again the Bishop en* 
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dearoiired to restore it to the priest, but as ^eatlj as 
|)ossible, for fear of awakening him, and again a toss 
similar to the former returned it to its original positioiL 

'^Ah^ ah," said the Bishop, ^^then you are not 
asleep, I see." And thus the contest torminated in a 
mutusd burst of laughter, such as would gush forth with 
a natural simplicity from hearts like theirs, devoted to 
the love of poverty and abandonment of self. The 
priest^ however, remonstrated with his lordship for his 
miiprudence, upon which the latter excused himself by 
saying that he was afraid lest he should cateh ooUL and 
he dared not ^ up and stir the fire lest he should dis- 
turb him in his sleep. ^^ Yes," pendsted the pnest; 
" but what was to have become ofyourself ?** 

'^ Oh," said the Bishop, ^^ nothing can be of any 
eonsequence that happens to a poor old man like me. 

It was then about three o'clock in the morning, and 
the Bishop refused to get into bed again, on the plea 
that he had a good many prayers to say ^ and so ha 
continued in meditation until the time came for his de- 
parture. 

In fact; prayer was with M. Briit^ the constant 
habit of his soul. It seemed perpetually to breathe 
forth frt)m his heart, like perfume from a flower. It 
is impossible to describe the fervour with which he 
woula lift up his heart to Grod by nijght and by day ; 
nor did he ever interrupt his spiritual exercises, but to 
devote himself to the cares of his episcopal oifice, or to 
reflect on the means at his disposal for the relief and 
succour of his clergy. It occurred to him one night, 
for example, when in the midst of his prayers, that one 
of his priests must be in want of money. Having none 
of his own, he hastily borrowed a few dollars in the 
town, and despatehea them to him at once, together 
with a letter, oidding him apply to him whenever he 
required any more; and this was the practice he in- 
variably enjoined upon all his clergy. 

The Bishop was in the habit of frequently visiting 
H prieit who lived at the distance of some leayiifli^ 
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No sooner had he returned fi*om one of ms risitatioiiii 
than he would set off^ stafiT in hand ; and with buoyant 
spirits, employing himself all the time in prayer, pro- 
ceed on foot to tne dwelling of his friend. On his ar- 
rival he would draw a larffe piece of bread out of his 
pocket, saying", " I have brought you something for 
dinner, for I was sure you haa nothing to eat." To 
this was added, perhaps, a small portion of the bacon 
peculiar to those parts, prepared in a little kettle, and 
set on the only plate in the room. And this frugal 
meal the two ecclesiastics would proceed to discuss, 
each seated on a wooden bench, at a table fisishioned by 
an ingenuity better practised in the direction of soub 
than in the handling of the tools of a carpenter. Nor 
were the other implements out of keeping with the sim- 
plicity of the fare; there was but one knife and fork, 
whicn they used alternately. 

We niake no apology to our readers for the recital 
of these touching details in the life of M. Briit^, though 
oar narrative more properly belongs to the episcopate 
of his successor. For it must always be a matter of 
interest and a source of deep consolation to the sincere 
Christian, to hear of such tender and affectionate devo- 
tion to the service of Grod, and such complete self-sacri- 
fice in the work of saving souls, exhibited in our own 
times as in the early ages of the Church. The deeds 
of such a man, reminding us, in their degree, of the 
labours of a St. Francis of Sales, the sleepless vigils oi 
a St. Ignatius of Loyola, and the burning love of a St. 
PhiHp Neri, should not be suffered to fall into oblivion ; 
but, on the contrary, ought careftdly to be had in re- 
membrance. In memoria cBterna ervb Justus, Referring 
our readers to the letter of Sister Theodore farther on, 
for other intei'esting details of the life and labours of this 
apostolic man, we now proceed to the more inmiediat« 
•abject of these pages. 
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CHAPTBB n. 

Our narratiye eommences with the year in which Mon- 
seigneur Briit^ departed to his reward. In the little mar- 
ket-town of Buill^ on the Loire^ there was settled at that 
time a congregation of religious women^ under the title 
of Sisters of Providence. M. de la Hailandi^re^ who had 
succeeded M. Briit^ in the See of YincenneS; had cast hi? 
eye upon this community, as one from which he shoulcL 
wish to introduce an of^hoot into the immense diocese 
which he had heen called to govern. At the time of 
his visit to the convent for the purpose of making this 
proposal, the Sisters were all engaged in their periodical 
retreat. To none of them had the thought ever oc- 
curred of becoming an instrument in the hand of Groa 
for spreading the CathoHc Faith over the trackless 
wilds of North America. They were but a small com 
munity, maintaining themselves not without difficultr 
and exercising their various works of charity withk 
very limited bounds. The hearts of the good Sisters, 
however, were equal to greater things than these. Their 
courage was not damped by the vastness of the under- 
taki]^, but they at once acceded to the invitation of 
the Bishop witn cheerftd and generous devotion; six 
Sisters were chosen, and it was determined that they 
should join the Bishop in America the following year.* 
It may be easily conceived with what zeal the Sis- 
terhood of Buille would bring all its resources to bear 
upon so important an enterprise. Its own coffers were 
speedily exhausted ; and when the charity of the neigh- 
bourhood had also been drawn upon to the utmost, the 
sum placed at the disposal of the Sisters amounted to 
no more than about one hundred and twenty pounds. 
This, it must be acknowledged, was but a small pro- 
fisioD for a journey to a country situated upwards <rf 
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the Bishop resided. But they were still seTenty-fiT6 
miles from the spot where it was intended that they 
should erect their habitation. They set out, accom- 
panied by a priest, and plunged into the wilderness. 
At length the priest stopped the conveyance, and in- 
formed them that they had reached their journey's end. 
They alighted, and found themselves in the midst of 
a thick wood. They were then shown some buildings 
in an imiinished state, and were informed that this was 
to be their friture abode. At a little distance was a 
kind of cabin roughly made of planks, and occupied by 
a family. The &st inquiry of the Sisters was for the 
chapel. In reply, they were led to a hut made of 
trunks of trees, placed lengthways one above another, 
of twelve feet in length by nine in width. The door, 
imrestrained by any iron-work about it, would neither 
open nor shut. On one side they could see a large 
enimney, down which some rays of light foimd their 
way into the apartment. In a comer was placed a 
wretehed truckle-bed, where the priest slept who had 
the care of this strange church. At the otter end was 
a little window, stopped up with pieces of cloth and sticks 
to keep out the cold, which was oeginning to make itself 
felt. Finally, some curtains hung careftdly round a few 
boards indicated the only substitute for a tabernacle in 
this rude sanctuary. No sooner had the Sisters adored 
their Divine Master, under circumstances which forcibly 
reminded them of His lowly birthplace at Bethlehem, 
than they felt how much better they fared than He, and 
blushed at their own momentary weakness. They found 
accommodation sufficient for their immediate wants with 
the family hard oy. A small room was given up to them, 
in which they lived by day, and a corn-loft, which they 
made their dormitory. God's blessing was on their wort 
from the first ; they were joined by four postulants on 
the very evening of their arrival. And as the Lord's 
house is built, not with stones wrought by the hands 
of men, but rather with the living stones of hearts 
formed and fasnioned to His will, it may be said witii 
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truth that on that day was founded ths convent of Saii^ 
Mary of the Woods. 

Under M. de Hailandidre's predecessor the diocese 
of Vincennes had been principally inhabited by Indians, 
of the tribe of the Potowatomies, of whose simple faith 
the following touching story is recorded : A priest who 
Uved among them^ falling dangerously ill; sent a neo- 
phyte for the nearest of his bretnren to come and afford 
nim the aid he needed for his last journey. The Indian 
soon returned with the intelligence that the other 
" Black Robe" was ill also, and unable to come. The 
poor priest, finding his end approaching, could not re- 
sign oimself to chring without the sacraments. He 
caused himself to be carried into his church, and by a 
more than human eifort he ascended to the altar, and 
celebrated the Holy Mysteries. After the Communion, 
buried in the idea of the Diyine Presence, and in the 
feeling of the love of his God, he fell into one of those 
ecstasies, which are a foretaste of the eternal happiness 
which our Lord bestows upon elect souls. The Indians 
solemnly surroimded the altar in silence, recollection, 
and prayer. When at length he came to himself, thc^ 
placed him on his mat; and a few minutes afberwarcls 
ne expired. They then laid the body in the church, 
and strewed round it sweet-scented plants. It was not 
until some days after, that the priest who had been sent 
for arriyed ; and finding what had happened, he told the 
Indians that the body must be buried. 

"We will not bury the ^ Black Robe,'" said they. 
" Who would there be then to speak to us of the good 
God ? who would guide us to heaven ?" 

" My children, ' replied the priest, " he can do no 
more for you;, you see he is dead." 

The Indians shook their heads. " We will come to 
the church at our usual hours," they said ; ^^ and to see 
him will be as though he spoke to us. We will call to 
mind aU that he has ever said;" — and it was not without 
difficulty that the priest succeeded in overruling their 
objection to losing sight of their beloved teacher. 
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But DOW the diocese of Vinoennes was no longer uh 
habited by these good Indians ; they had been drivea 
further into the desert by the arbitrary act of the Gh>- 
venior of the United States^ to make way for its coloni- 
lation by the less pious, but more civilised, white man. 
They were replaced, therefore, by emigrants from eyery 
country in Europe; from Ireland, franco, Grermany, 
and, more than all, from England. These emigrants 
bblonff to every religious community imaginable, and 
in reiuity hold to none. In matters of faith they are 
often as ignorant, but seldom as simple-minded, as the 
8aTafi;es. Many children are brought up without so 
much as hearing the name of Grod or religion mentioned, 
in order that they may have the power of making en 
unbiassed choice at a later period. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that pereons often live and die there 
without receiving a single sacrament. Things were in 
this frightful state when M. de la Hailandiere invited 
the Sisters of Providence to come and found educational 
institutions in his diocese. It was not without much 
suffering that their object was accomplished. The little 
loft, for instance, which served them for a dormitory, 
was so small, and the beds in it were so closely packea 
together, that the occupant of the last could only reach 
it by walking over all the rest There was no room, 
moreover, to move them ever so little on one side, if st 
any time it was desired to place them out of the reach 
of the snow or the rain. Thus was passed the long and 
severe winter of 1840. In July 1841 they were aUe 
to remove to their new house, and there they opened a 
school Here they had some enjoyments; but they had 
also their trials. As it was the aim of the Sisters to 
reintroduce the feelings and habits of religion among 
a population which had lost them entirely, tney received 
chiloren of every communion, on the sole condition that 
they would conform to the practice of the house. The 
eagerness of these children to be instructed in the truths 
of religion^ and the impressions which they received ol 
itft caused the most lively satisiactian to uieir instrao* 
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tresses. A joang ffirl| tat example, of fourteen of 
fifteen years old, i)dongin^ to one of the Protestant 
eommtinions, but newly amved at the school, was yery 
much astonished to see the community at prayers, "ui 
her inquiry as to what they had been doing, her com- 
panions replied that they had been praying to the good 

« What is the good Godf asked she. Upon which 
the other childroi oegan to ezpkun to her mat it was 
the good God who lu^ created ner, and had giyen her a 
iooL ^ I haye a soul, then?" she said witn astonish- 
ment. ''But what is a soul?" 

Among those poor children ignorance of this kind 
is quite <tf ordinary occurrenee. After this girl had 
spent some time at the boarding-school, she came to 
^Joe Saperioiess, and earnestly entreated her to giye her 
arosaiT. 

*^ out, my dear child," said the Superioress, ^^ you 
know yeiT weU that rosaries are for the little Catho- 
lics.'' 

** Never mind," replied the gri, " I will wear it on 
nT neck: and I will be the Blessed Virgin's little 
duld." 

It is needless to say that the house of the Lord had 
not been forgotten. An altar covered with painted 
paper, and decked with two candlesticks brought ^m 
Vranoe, with tapers which they manufactured them- 
sdyes, seemed to the good Sisters a luxury which they 
eould not sufficiently admire ; and they loved to keep 
their little chapel in .that perfect state of neatness and 
cleanliness which made it an emblem of the purity of 
their hearts. 

It was not long before they turned their thoughts 
to the second end of their institute, that of visiting the 
poor. The alms which they had to distribute were 
mostly of the spiritual kind; they could console or in* 
struct, but they could do little towards reHeving tem- 
poral necessities. Nevertheless their visits were every 
where received with the wannest welcome, and| Irr 
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God's blessings were crowned with abundant finuts. 
The mothers would lay aside their work^ and sit down 
Dj the side of the Sisters, eager to near from their lips 
tne words of Divine truth, and oTerwhelming* them with 
questions. The children, in their happy simpUcity, as 
the liffht of faith broke upon their young hearts, would 
kiss their medals and their rosary ; and when, after se- 
veral hours of instruction and conversation, the Sister 
arose to depjtrt, they would cling to her gown, entreating 
her to stay and tell them yet more about the God who 
was so good to them. 

In process of time, the little commimity was joined 
by anouier Sister from Ruill6. They had also under their 
direction seventeen young Americans, either as postulanta 
or as novices. Yielding to the requests which were 
addressed to them, they formed new establishments at 
Jasper, and at St. Fi-ancis* town. A Sister and a novice 
proceeded to open a school in each of those towns, and 
their installation there was the occasion of a public fes- 
tival, especially at Jasper. The Blessed Sacrament was 
carried in procession oy the £ishop, under triumphal 
arches made of boughs of trees decorated with flowers; 
numbers of birds of gorgeous plumage, distributed 
among the branches, sahited with songs and flapping of 
wings the Saviour of the world ; and thus rational and 
irrational creatures conspired to do Him homage, as in 
the processions which we read of among the Indians of 
Paraguay on the Festival of Corpus Christi. 

But m the midst of all this prosperity, and whilst 
many and pressing demands were being made upon 
them from all quarters, the Sisters were visited with a 
calamity, by which it pleased God to blight at one 
sti*oke all their brightest hopes, and to put their faith 
and courage once more to the test. By dint of hewing 
down the forest, and clearing some of the land which 
the Bishop had given them, they had at last brought 
mto existence a small country farm at St. Mary of the 
Woods. The com was now reaped; and each day, 
wben the labours of teaching were over, the Sistevi 
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urottld come and share in the rougher work of truBsing 
up the com and making the sheaves. On one of these 
occasions^ their buildings^ which were of wood, took 
fire in several places, and were burnt to the ground^ 
together with all the com and implements of husbandry 
which they contained. What aaded to the weight of 
their misfortune was, that they had incurred a debt in 
the formation of their estabUshment; and that now, 
seeing so considerable a portion of it destroyed, iheir 
creditors became alarmed, and demanded payment, ot 
at least security for payment. This threw them into 
the greatest distress. For several days they were even 
in want of bread ; nevertheless their confidence in Qod 
did not fail them, and they revised to entertain a 
thought of abandoning their design. In tmth, it did 
not need a very great smn to repair their disaster; 
about 20,000 fi*ancs (eight hundred pounds) would have 
rafficed to save them fi*om ruin ; but it was beyond the 
power of the poor Catholics of Indiana and their Bishop 
to raise such a sum. In this extremity, the idea oe- 
eurred to them of undertaking a voyage to France } and, 
with the approbation of the Bishop, Sister Theodore 
recrossed the ocean, accompanied by a young American 
novice of the tribe Otohai'a. They visited several towns, 
and met every where with the sympathy which such 
acts of devotion naturally inspired ; and when they set 
out on their return with the money they had collected, 
two more postulants accompanied them. Arrived at 
Saint Mary of the Woods, they did nc* forget their 
fnends in France. The Superioress kni^ how much 
thev would be pleased to hear the history of her return, 
and of the goodness of God that had been manifested 
towards her little community. The following letter, 
written, without any view to publication, in the depths 
of the American forests, and amid many intenniptinis 
from sickness, or the necessities of travel, or the dutiea 
of her state m the mstmction of childi*en, will neverthO" 
lees command the mterest of all our readers: 
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^ Obntlbhen, — ^The good-will you faaye showi U8 htm 
made us fed that you would be glad to hear of our 
doings in a foreign land ; while your piety will apinrer 
date our feelings of thankfulness to God for having 
called us hither to be instruments in His hands for the 
ftdfilment of the gracious works of His providence. 

" On the 28tii of November, 1843, after having 
oommunicated, as on the .preceding days, with the in- 
tention that Jesus might be our maticum from France 
to America, perhaps even from the ocean to heaven, we 
were busy in finishing the last letters we should be able 
to write to those we were leaving behind ; and my mind 
was so fuUy occupied, that I never once thought of the 
JfoshvUle, the vessel in which we were to sail, though 
the time ofits departure had been left imdetermined. At 
two in the afternoon, the captain sent to tell us that we 
must lose no time in embarlong ; for that they had been 
waiting for us since six in the morning, and were even 
now setting sail. We recommended ourselves to Gkxi, 
left our papers and whatever else belonged to us te take 
care of themselves, and reached the ouay just in time 
to see our vessel pass, without being able to ^o on board. 
The police demanded our passports, and we had none to 
give. Happily, the superintendent was iiiformed of ou? 
trouble, ana ordered that we should be allowed to pass. 
The ship was already at some distance, but we overtook 
it in a boat ; and shortly after, the steam-tug, which had 
towed it out, returned, leaving us on the open sea. It 
is a painftd moment when the steamer again takes the 
direction of the port, carrying back with it the friends 
and the children of the poor voyagers, who gaze aft»r 
it long sStBT an trace of it has disappeared. We felt at 
that moment that we were going to prove, even better 
tbai) by letters^ our gratitade to our dear friends m 
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naooe; since we were going to make them jMirticipatow 
with us in all the merit of our long and peruous voyage. 
Accepting in this intention the fatigues and dangers of 
the passage^ we said eamestlj to God, ^For us oe the 
soffeSngAy sea and the stonns of the ocean; for those 
good brothers be the sweet pleasures of home and coun- 
try, the beautiful festivals of our holy religion, and the 
happiness of multiplying for many years l£eir works oi 
mercy towards others.' How often have I since made 
iheimeprayerl 

^ We were detained in the Channel five days by a 
contrary wind; scarcely were we on the main beobre the 
ship rolled heavily, and a^ain we en)erienced all the 
disagreeable effects of sea-sickness. On the evening oi 
the 14th of December, at sunset, after a glorious oay, 
I was watching the twilight gradually waning away, 
mrtil it finally gave place to Hie darkness, and uie stars 
that shone mrui in the blue sky above, and were re- 
flected in the depths below, whilst a firesh breeze was 
lightly speeding our bark over the waves. I was ab- 
sorbea in tiie recollection of God's mercies during the 
nest, and in the hope of experiencing them yet more 
mr ibe future ; J was almost &ncying myself to be still 
in the beautiful chapel of our dearVisitandines at Paris^ 
in which I had received the Benediction of tiie Blessea 
Sacrament. I was recalling to my remembrance also 
the good Carmelite nuns, whose fervent piety I had 
admired at Mans } and thinking that perhaps they were 
prayine for us at that very moment, I united inyself 
to their prayers. All alike were silent on board the 
vessel, the passengers barely exchanging a few words 
with each other — -for such magnificent sights naturally 
move to thought — ^when, all on a sudden, fearful cries 
resoimded throughout the ship. My first impulse was 
to rush towards the wretch fix)m whom they proceeded ; 
he was a sailor, who was being punished for the fiiult of 
intoxication. Of course I could not oppose this exei^ 
dse of discipline; but^ some minutes afterwards, the 
tKftbtan ftU down, uid lay stretched and motionless 09 
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the ground^ so flushed as to make us suppose that he 
was sufTering from congestion of the brain. I proposed 
to bleed him. You may imagine how troubled I was 
to see him in such a condition. We were beginning a 
long Yojage at the worst season of the year^ and he 
was the omy man on board who was capable of manag- 
ing our vessel \ But, thanks be to Gkxi^ he recovered 
almost as soon as the vein was opened. His danger 
arose from his irritable disposition, added to the violent 
exertion of pitching the drunken sailor into the hold. 

'^ The weather during the next few days was spier 
did ; and so hopefrd were we of a good voyage, tnat I 
had expected to* have nothing to tell you about it but 
that it was dull and prosperous. Little did I dream of 
those terrible scenes whicn I must now describe. In the 
night between Saturday and Sunday the wind changed. 
On the Monday, towaras five o'clock in the evening, it 
began to blow fririously, and the waves rose to a pro- 
digious height. The captain recognised his danger ir 
a moment, and he put the ship to drive before the wind 
So violent was the storm, that it took the sailors more 
than two hours to reef the mainsail alone. The noise 
of the waves breaking over the frail bark was like the 
report of a cannon. We thought ourselves lost, and 
that each successive moment would be our last. We 
were shut up in our little cabins, six feet long by four 
in breadth, a space scarcely larger than a grave. Sister 
Cecilia* and I occupied one cabin, the postulants an- 
other. I need not tell you that we did not sleep; death 
seemed close at hand, and we prayed. Those ocean- 
heaps, those thunderings of mighty waters that kept roll- 
ing over our heads, had in l£em something so awfrd, 
that, seeing our only hope was in appeasing the an^r 
of God, I went in searcn of the young p(>stulants, that 
we might all join together in prayer. With all the 
earnestness in our power, we offered to our Lord the 
saerifice of our lives. The waves seemed only impatient 
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to accept it, and to pat an end to that terrible scene. 
It was nearly two o'clock in the nuirnin^^ and we were 
bathed in perspiration fix)m the mere fatigue occasioned 
by the violent motion of the vessel^ and the exertions 
we were obliged to make in order to keep ourselves 
from falling. The billows struck the ship with re- 
doubled fury ; and during one shock, more rearful than 
the rest, the water burst in at the after-part of the 
vessel, and rushing through a broken port-hole, threat- 
ened to inundate us in our cabin. 

^' Poor terrified Cecilia exclaimed, ' Mother, take ma 
near you ; the time is come for us to die.' But no, the 
hour bad not yet arrived. The captain, assisted by one 
of the sailors, rushed to stop the opening, and almost 
succeeded in making &stthe port-hole by nailing boards 
and canvas over it; thev could not, however^ place ns 
entirely beyond the reacn of the water. The sea now 
caused another disturbance upon deck, by breaking asun- 
der some ropes and pulleys ; three huge chains which 
held the boats, in which were placed the cow, the pigs, 
turkeys, Ac. were broken; some of the sheep were 
swept away by the waves, the remainder were left on 
the Drink of the yawning gulf. The poor passengers 
amidships were scmked completely through ; some were 
praying, others weeping; no one thougnt they had a 
minute longer to Hve. 

''But 'they that go down to the sea in ships, doing 
business in the groat waters ; these have seen the worl^ 
of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep ;' and it is 
their dulT to 'give glory to Hun, and to tell His 
wonderful works to the children of men' (Psahn cvi 
28, 31). 

"We have had a lively sense of this sweet obligation; 
and it is a pleasure to us to relate the gracious acts of 
God to you, who are able to appreciate them. At eight 
o'clock the wind ceased ; at nme, the captain came and 
informed us that the danger was over for the present. 
He did right to svLjJar the present: for in a winter's 
voyage on the ocean, as in tliat from earth to heaven^ 
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we are nerer trnlj out of danrar nntQ we are in port* 
The clouds were now of a jelbwish tiiijge. the atmo- 
sphere was thick; and although the wind no longer 
raged; yet the sea continued to heave, and to utter, at 
it were, most ominous groans. 

'^ Taeadskj was spent in profiting by this treaeheroui 
calm to renair the losses of the ni^t The fire-places, 
which haa been displaced by the storm, and seyeral 
odier things besides, were restored to their proper 
places. As for us, we employed ourselyes in givmg 
thanks to God. Towards eveninff a gale sprang up, 
and our poor fowls, that had lost meir nouse the eren^ 
ing before, were carried off into the sea, tosether with a 
pretty little rabbit, with which we had mads so intimate 
an acquaintance that it used to creep uninvited into our 
pockets. In the night, the renewed tossing of the vessel 
caused all our hopes to fisuL The morning of the next 
day, Wednesday, brought with it the wind and storm 
again, together with the repetition of the same scenes 
^horror as before, only in a more fearful degree. The 
No$hmUe was again ^ orought-to,' and even the ropes 
were coiled, to prevent their being caught by the wind* 
This second storm began about eight o'clock ; an hour 
after, our only boat was swqpt away, and with it all 
hope of escape in case of shipwreck. You cannot con- 
ceive how frightfiil it is to see nothing between oneself 
and eternity but a few planks nailed together, against 
which the winds and waves have let loose all their fiiry. 
The Holy Ghost has revealed to us these feelings of 
anguish (Psalm cvi. 26, 27). Yes, how true it is that 
the soul melts and pines away at the sight of the 
danger, when one is lifted up to the heavens by the 
waves, and then hurried down again to the depths. 
Not a billow but dragged away witii it sometiiing m>m 
off the deck ; the brooms, the pails, the benches were 
Quickly engulfed ; they seemed to say to us as they 
fell mto the sea, ^ To-day for me, to-morrow for you*' 

^ Before four o'clock in the afternoon it was quits 
dark. Ha storm iit dreadful by day, it is still more «rfiil 
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by nigbt Tlie lamps cannot be lighted, nor can any 
thing be distinguislied saye the white foam of the bil- 
lows^ which seem greedy to deyour you. We assembled 
together for prayer. We looked for no more repose in 
th^ world ; and though the tossing of the ship threw u 
all into a perspiration^ yet the thought of our wear jiesa 
never entered our minds. We had begun our deyotion 
in the ' Way of the Gross,' and had o&red anew to the 
dying Jesus the sacrifice of our liyes. In spite of the 
terrors of our weak nature, we were able to say to Him 
wi^ coixBdence, * My God, I commit my soul entirely 
into Thy hands!' We addressed ourselyes to our good 
Mother; for it was Mary who had chosen our ship, and 
we had made a yow to her Immaculate Heart. In ex- 
amining if, at the period of undertaking my voyage, I 
hadh^ any human yiews in the selection of our route, 
my conscience restored mj confidence; for I had in- 
trusted all to her. 

^ I do not know how long the devotion of the Way 
of the Gross lasted : but the storm raged terribly during 
the whole of it. Neyertheless, when we followed Jesus 
upon Galyary, when we thought upon His sorrows, our 
own became less. It was for us and for our loye that 
He died upon the cross ; it was for Him that we were 
going to perish on board the Noshmllej if such was 
ffis will. What strength does not the soul draw into 
itself in prayer ! And in the midst of the storm, how 
sweet is the calm that is felt in the Heart of Jesus ! 

*' After we had ended our Way of the Cross, we felt 
oarsehres strengthened ; and our Lord seemed to say to 
us, as heretofore to His Apostles, ^Now rest awmle.' 
I persuaded my sisters, therefore, to go to sleep, while 
I remained watching by their side. While loolang on 
those poor children, I asked our Lord whether a fright- 
fill death was to be the hundredfold that He had pro- 
mised in this world to those who leave all to follow 
Him ? I prayed Him to excuse my weakness, and that 
it might oe His will to giye me some little token of 
hope. lopeDadabodkofdeyotioOy aiid%ht8doiitliii 
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passage of the 107th Psahn: 'They cry to the Lord 

in their distress, and He maketh the waves he still.' 
Shortly after, the captain came to tell us that the danger 
was now abated ; but that he feared another storm, and 
that then the rolling would become more intolerable 
than ever. It was then four in the morning. I thanked 
God with all my heart when I learnt that we were out 
of danger for the present ; for I confess that it cost me 
a pang to resign myself to die without seeing once more 
our dear house of St. Mary in the Woods. 

^^ After we had returned thanks in common to our 
heavenly Father, we crept out of our cabins. It was 
impossiole for us to stand upright; we 'reeled like 
drunken men.' On deck we learnt that a child of eight 
years old had died in the night. Some said that he 
had been so terrified by a sea which had burst in upon 
the lower deck, that he had died of fear. Others 
thought that he had perished of hunger ; for, ever since 
the first storm, the passengers of the lower deck had 
been no longer able to prepare their food, all their 
kitchen utensils having been washed away. 

*' The captain told me that he intended to bury the 
child himself, because the poor Uttle deceased was a 
Protestant ; but that, if it had been a CathoHc, I should 
have been charged with the fulfilment of that duty. 
He caused a bell to be rung, upon which all the pas- 
sengers came on deck. I shall never forget the scene 
I then witnessed. It was ten o'clock in the momins'; 
the sky was overspread with thick and dai*k clouoLs, 
througn which the sun shot a kind of yellowish light ; 
we were still threatened by the waves, which were 
covered with foam. When all was ready, a port-hole 
was opened, and a beam, painted black, six feet long 
and three broad, was hung out over the deep. The 
body of the child, wrapped in a winding-sheet, was 
placed upon it, with a large stone attached to the feet 
The deep silence was broken for a minute or two by the 
captain, who read some prayer. The father shed a £sw 
tears; the mother, stnmge to say, seemed quite ubp 
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moTecL At a word spoken by the captain, the beam 
was raised in the air, and the next instant the light 
corpse glanced upon the waters ! The passengers with- 
drew, apparendy untouched by the scene, and some 
even snufed. How deadening to the human heart is a 
gi>dless life! 

^^ That day was an anxious one asain. It was dark 
at four o'clock. The same unfavouraole signs appeared 
in the horizon ; at five the waves rose with such fury, 
that a lady who occupied the adjoining cabin came 
With her sister and daughter and begged permission to 
^oin in our prayers. We joyfully accepted the proposaL 
From ihskt day forward these good Creoles have con- 
ismed to come and join in our devotional exercises. 
Jammed, bruised, and knocked against one another, we 
began to pray, in expectation that God would soon call 
us to Himself. We had no means of estimating the 
danger of the ship otherwise than by a small window, 
which, when the sea was calm, was fourteen or fifteen 
feet above the surface, but which was now constantly 
plimged beneath the waves, and deluged us with water. 
1 had stuffed a woollen blanket into the opening, to 
close it; but it was thrust back by the violence m the 
waves. The storm seemed to increase in violence, and 
we began once more our devotion of the Way of the 
Cross, thinking that we should not live to finish it. How 
happy are those who are able to pray ! 

" Towards two o'clock we completed our holy ex- 
ercise, in which, for the third time, we offered up in 
wijl the sacrifice of our lives. Nevertheless I felt great 
confidence in my heart ; for we had just vowed a mass 
to Saint Anne of Auray, and a memorial in her chapel, 
that should be a lasting monument to the faithful both 
of our danger and of our gratitude. Yet the storm 
seemed to be still increasing, and my sisters were de- 
sirous of making other vows. This, however, I forbade, 
telling them that we ought to stay calmly by the Cross 
of Jesus, and with peace await the termination of our 
igony. Poor Sister Gedlia had great difficulty m !•- 
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gigning herself to death by drowning, which seemed to 
her the most horrible kind of deam. Her sufferings 
were indeed great in the apprehension of it. I recom- 
mended them to take some rest ^ and so fatigued were 
they, that I readily obtained their consent. 

" For some minutes there was a complete silence, 
when suddenly it was broken by an extraordinary noise, 
as of a crash caused by a complete disjointing of the 
whole vessel. The ship had, in fact, been thrown upon 
her beam-ends, and was now under water. The keel 
was above the surface, and the tops of the masts below 
it. The billows were rushing in tnrough every opening. 
In a minute our little cot was well nigh deluded ; the 
sea found its way into the hold, the lower deck, the 
cabins, and indeed every where. Some passengers on 
the lower deck burst their prison, and went half-dressed 
to the captain, to oblige nim to accommodate them 
with a sort of boat, in wnich the cow was kept. Others, 
fiercer than American savages, drew their cutlasses for 
the purpose of cutting their throats, in order to escape 
fihe norrors of a more tedious death. The cries, tne 
confosion, the frig^ht, the terror that prevailed that mo- 
ment, are beyondall conception. We had all of us been 
thrown to the ground by the shock, and kept pressing 
ourselves close to one another, that we might die to- 
gether. Our prayer was, Jesus ! Mary ! Saint 
Anne ! have pity on us ! 

" And they heard us. The wind, which blew fu- 
riously from the south-west, veered round with the 
(|uiclmess of lightning, as the captain himself expi-essed 
it, and blew with the same violence from the north- 
west ; reversed the wave which was engulfing us, and 
saved the ship. A few minutes more, and it would 
have been too late. The tempest, however, continued 
to rage as before ; but having just escaped so imminent 
a danger, we felt no longer afraid. ^ The gifts of God,' 
said we, * are without repentance ;' we therefore spent 
the following days in making acts of thanksgivingi 
though still exposed to the fur^ of the sea and wimb 
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A drommrtaxioe I am about to rdato will ahoir itiU 
more dearly that God was watohing over our ahip in a 
TJaiUe mamier. 

'' On New Yearns Day, at six o'clock in the erening, 
the cautain ordered the sails to be reefed. They b^;;an 
with uie largest, but the wind caught it inside^ the 
whole crew, consisting of twelve men, got upon the 
yard, but all to no purpose. Two hours aner, tne same 
yard, when disburdened of its human load, which might 
naturally have been expected to break it had it been 
in any way damaged, fell of itself in two pieces, one on 
each side of the main-mast, where they nung like the 
sleeves of the cloak on the back of one of our good Brp- 
tbers of Christian Instruction. If the yard nad been 
broken at the time when the crew were upon it, they 
must all have perished. 

''The damaged condition of our vessel hindered the 
captain from tfudng the route of Bahuna, where we 
should have been exposed to the currents from the Bay 
of Mexico^ We sailed before the win(L therefore, to-, 
wards tiie Antilles, in the direction of St. Dommgo. 
On the first of January, which was the thirty-fourth 
day of our voyage, we liaid still 2,200 miles to traverse. 
Our provisions were getting frightfrdly low ; but Ood, 
who watched over us, sent a small vessel in our direc- 
tion on the following day. It was thought that they 
might have provisions to spare; and on being signalled 
by the captain, it came up with us, and we bought some 
maize, biscuit; and salt-nsh. The next day we crossed 
the Line with the usual ceremonies. The heat was 
stiiling, and the awnings that were spread over us were 
very ineffectual screens fit)m the burning rays of the 
siin. Such a temperature, in the month of January, 
Kj)oke but too plainly how far we were away from our 
f>eIov(;(l France. At last, on the fourteenth, we saw 
Innd ; it was the island of St. Domingo, with its high 
I'orest-cliid shores ; we were a day and a half in passing 
it. We saw no inhabitants; but a thick smoks, that 
rose out of a wood, made us fiuuj that the iMHioet 
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must be burning their trees for the purpose of reducmg 
the land which they occupied to cuitiyation. You are 
aware that after the massacre of the whites^ the negroes 
remained masters of that beautiful island ; and although 
their laziness has left a large portion of it still uncleared, 
they nevertheless gather large crops of pine-apples, ci- 
trons, and oranges. On the fifteenth we sailed pasi 
the Isle of Tortuga, so called from the number of 
turtles which frequent it. Shortly after, we passed 
the large and beautiM island of Cuba. 

" Tae wind continued ^Eiir. A calm had succeeded 
the storm; we were improved in health, and the out- 
ward appeai*anoe of our ship was changed for the better. 
I say the outward appearance ; for, had our crew been 
capable of improvement, they certainly ought to have 
been touched after the signal favours they had witnessed 
at the hands of Divine Providence ; yet, though they all 
agreed that so imminent a danger had not been escaped 
within the memory of man, not one of them was grate- 
ful for the mercy vouchsafed to them. 

" The cabin passengers, although of a more elevated 
rank in society, rivalled in irreligion those of the lower 
deck ; an atheist, a sceptic, a protestant (afflicted with 
consumption) and his wue, two young men of the world, 
utterly without faitii, such as are unhappily found in 
our modem French colleges, a lady of the class caUed 
free-thinkers, and the mother of a young person whose 
conduct was fer from edifying. But on the lower deck 
was the worst kind of rabble you can imagine, ano no- 
thing was to be heard among them but quarrelhng, 
drunkenness, fighting, and blaspheming. It was in 
truth a very antechamber of hell; every kind of vice 
was to be met with there. I know not how it was that 
they treated us with any kind of respect: yet, when 
any of them was ill, the others would stand by in two 
rows for me to pass, whenever I went to attend him. 
They chose me also to baptise a newly-born in&nt; I 
coniess that I felt a livelj eense of gratitude fi>r diis 

fiMTOUr. 
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'^Pooi little child, bom on ih6 bosom of the heay* 
ing billoivs, and exposed to &r different stonns from 
that of the Noshviue; may it be eranted me one day 
to see thee again in that beautifur heaven, of wludi I 
have opened to thee the eate 1 

'^ Every evening, at me same hour, when the wea- 
ther was calm, I used to bless Ood for all the wonders 
of His creation. It was mj delight to meditate on the 
providence of God, which is extended even to the small- 
est fishes. In the Oulf of Mexico are vast numbers of 
flying-fish, which would become the prey of the large 
ones, were it not that Grod, as it were m amends ror 
their exceeding weakness, has ^ven them wings where- 
with to escape the voracity S their enemies. ^ This, 
too, is our state,' was my reflection^ ^ God has given us 
the wings of prayer, to enable us to escape the snares 
of the deviL' But although these little fish find safety 
in the air, they are unable to support themselves in it 
long, owin^' to the structure of tneir wings ; and their 
nature in this respect also is not unlike ours, since they 
are obliged to live a good deal among their enemies. 

^' I always regretted leaving the deck; for I think 
that the whole world presents no more admirable scene 
than the setting sun of the tropics. It pours forth 
streams of pure and soft light, colouring the sky and 
the waves with a thousand tints, each enchanting the 
eye with its own peculiar beauty. At the moment when 
tne sun touches tne waves, he seems to long to cool his 
heat by bathing himself in the waters of the ocean. 

'^ At nine o clock in the morning of the twenty-third, 
we g^t out of the Gulf of Mexico in a thick fog; but we 
were espied by a steamer which had come in search of 
us, for the purpose of guiding us into the Mississippi. 
The sea seemed already more disturbed, owing to tne 
intermixture of the water firom the river; and the mud 
kept thickening yet more, in proportion as we neared 
the land. At this spot are seen large fish, particularly 
dolphins, ever playful and active, and several kinds m 
water-fowly bat especiaJy pehcans, that bird which if 
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abafe an others the emblem of ohazify. On approMk 
rag the mouth of the Mississippi, a great quantily ot 
dead wood is met with, that hias been borne down by 
the course of the stream a distance more than three 
thousand miles. The whole strength of the sea is ex- 
erted to force back the foreign substances that thus 
enter upon its bosom ; and mm this contest of the 
mighty river with the ocean is produced a kind of float- 
ing island, formed of earth, leaves, dead trees, and 
ol£er similar niaterials. Additions are made eveay year 
to the creations of the year before. Upon this land^ 
brought tJiither by the Mississippi and rejected by the 
ocean, may be seen a few pilots' cabins. Why do these 
men select for their home this foggyplace, with its 
heavy, unwholesome atmosphere? Tney are there 
merely to gain a few pieces of money ; yet we who are 
religious could complain of having to bvo in a fixrest^ 
in order to win souls to Jesus Ghnst ! 

^ At length we had cast anchor, and the perils ol 
the sea were over. I cannot express to you tne emo* 
tions which at that moment agitated our grateful hearts. 

'^ The fog had dispersed, and we were lost in admi- 
ration of one of the fairest scenes in the world. That 
vast sea which we were on the point of quitting; the 
sea of another kind on which we were about to enter; 
that forest of ships from all parts of the world, either 
preparing to cope with distant storms, or coming like 
ourselves to repose after their voyage; — all this pre- 
sented a most magnificent spectacle. Here I saw again 
the ship Cincinnati, which had first carried us to 
foreign land; the sight of it gave me the same f< 
of pleasure ^t one feels at the sight of an old inem 
in whose company we have undergone adventores and 
offerings* 

^ Etowever, we left this innocent recreation, to go 
and soothe the sorrows of the Protestant consumptrve 
patient We had done our best in his behalf during the 
whole voyage; but now, as it drew to a dose, his coDgli 
had 80 greatly incroased as to make his danger p o ws p 
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tible to eYerj one bat himself and bis unfivtonste com* 
panion, whom he was aboat to leave alone in the world 
with an in&nt yet unborn ! Fearing that the sadden 
death of her hosoand might be fatal to this lady, Iven- 
tured to tell her, with all the delicacy that I ooald,that 
she most make haste if she had any matters that re- 
auired settlings for tfaA shortly it would be too late. I 
tnen retarneato the poor inyalid,that I might speak to 
him of God. 01^ how affitated was his sool ! How 
he oromised that^ when ne felt better in health, he 
woiud serye OodI Truly he had not a bad heart; but 
he was both a son and a son-in-law of Pn>testant minis- 
ters and this restrained him from embracing the Ga- 
thonc &ith, though he had admitted that it was the 
only true one. Poor man ! he died the next night in 
my arms; all the others, eyen his wife, had abandoned 
him. How deydd of consolation, how frightful was 
this death ! The words died aw^ upon my lips in 
speaking to him of his Saviour. iNor could I bid him 
hope in Mary's intercession; he had blasphemed her 
name but a few days before. When I had closed his 

P^es, I repaired to ms widow. With what words could 
console ner? how speak to her of the future? with 
what hopes could I soothe Her ? I guve her my own 
little celt, and we watched by her during the two days 
that we continued on board ; and on reaching New (Or- 
leans we placed her under the care of a friend. 

** After waiting twenty-four hours, the steamer: in 
company of another ship, came to take us in tow. The 
aspect 5f the vast plains before us kjparted somewhat 
of their own sadness to our minds. Tnere was no habi- 
tation, no living creature, to be seen ; nothing, in fact, 
but some crows. It was like the condition of the earth 
when Noe came out of the ark. Further on, vegetation 
flourished with a rich and wild luxmiance ; citron and 
orange-trees, loaded with the finest fruit, were inter- 
spersed with rose-laurels ; and altogether they formed 
a delightful fiirest Hcnrds of roe-deer sported and 
gamboUed on tba plains. On thebanksofthestreami 
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too, I Eaw the most lovely swans ; they were dazzlingly 
white, and much larger than those of Europe, and 
aJways went together m pairs. After several years, the 

Cund formed by the iiibbish brought by the stream 
omes solid enough to be built upon ; and the houses 
which are erected on it by the planters look like minia- 
ture castles encii'cled with splendid gardens. Rice 
grows perfectly on this cmst of earth. Each planter 
has his own slaves ; the huts of these poor negroes bear 
some resemblance to the cells of the Cenobites of the 
East ; they are made of planks, and are about twelve 
feet square, with a little garden behind each of thenu 
Some planters own as many as fifteen or twenty fami- 
lies 01 these slaves, which are the foundation of the 
wealth of the landed gentry of Louisiana. Nearly all 
the inhabitants are Catholics; it was easy to detect 
this from the little cross which guards their humble 
cemetery. This sign of our salvation made a lively and 
tender mipression upon our minds ; and our eyes were 
moistened with tears of joy while we prayed for these 
brethren of ours, who slept under its shadow. 

'^As we approached New Orleans, the habitations 
became more numerous, and the land better cultivated ; 
and the quantity of rice stacked in the fields g-ave of 
itself sufficient evidence of a plentiful harvest. The 
Bishop, Mgr. Blanc, was so good as to send his Vicar- 
Ghneral to meet us ; and on the 27 th of January, 1844, 
we quitted the poor Noshvilley on board of wnich we 
had so largely experienced the Divine protection. We 
were received by tne good Ursuline Sisters, who lavished 
upon us the most hospitable and aifectionate attentions. 
I need not say with what haste we proceeded to adore 
our Lord. At His feet we each of us poured forth our 
thanksgiving for the preservation of our own lives ; to 
which I added also another thanksgiving for the fatherly 
love with which He had watched over our dear Sisters 
of the forest during our absence. For we had received 
a letter from them, assuring us of their welfare. There 
also we joyfully invoked all the blessings of Heayeii tm 
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our dear and generous fiiends beyond the seas, who, in* 
deed^ were so present to my thoughts and affections^ 
tiiat I coulrl have fisincied myself actually in the midst 
of them. For true hearts there is no separating ocean ; 
or rather^ Ood is their ocean, in whom they meet and 
are imited ; they loye, and lose themselves m Him and 
in each other. 

^' This most happy day of joy and gratitude was a 
Saturday, the day consecrated to Mary; as was also the 
day of our original arrival at New York. But in thib 
land of exile happiness has no morrow. The very next 
morning, when! was rejoicing in the act of assisti^g at 
the Holy Sacrifice, a burning fever obliged me to leave 
the church and to take to my bed, on which I lay for 
seven weeks, the object of the tenderest and most affec- 
tionate nursing and attention on the part of the s^ood Ur- 
sidines. How compassionate, how beauti^, now uni- 
versfd is charity ! These true spouses of Jesus Christ 
regarded me not in the light of a troublesome stranger, 
but of a suffering sister. I seemed to be still at uu&t 
dear Ruill^, where, at the commencement of my reli- 
gious life, my bad state of health so frequently brouffhl 
my superiors to the infirmarv to visit me. xears had 
passed awaV since our Motner watched then by my 
oed-side ! fiut I see that, at all times and in aU plaoosy 
true reli^ous have an inexhaustible foimtain of charity 
in their hearts. 

^^ The Ursulines have a noble house at New Orleans, 
adorned with two hundred pillars, and pierced with five 
hundrod lights. Nevertheless, great as is tiie outward 
splendour of this community, when I think upon the 
vurtues of its inmates, I cannot but reflect that ^ aU the 
beauty of the king's daughter is within.' 

^^Notwithstanding the constant and affectionate at- 
tentions of the pious Ursulines, my heart could find no 
rest away from my own dear sisters of Saint Mary of 
tne Woods. I had been obliged to separate from my 
good fdlow-travellei Sister Cecilia, in order to send her 
on diitber before me with our postalants. I w«f tam- 
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ing with desire tojoin them again myself In order ts 
try my strength, I took a drive in a carriage, by which 
means I was enabled to see the city. It did not con- 
tain any thing, however, which seemed to me to be very 
worthy of notice. Each quarter is appropriated to a 
different European nation, of which the Prench one ia 
the oldest. I crossed that which is sailed the Ameri- 
can part of the town, for the purpose of seeing the hos- 
pital kept by the Sisters of Saint Joseph. This quarter 
IS new and well-built, and the hospital is fine ^ but still 
it is very inferior to those which we have in France. 

" It commands the town, surrounded, as you knowy 
by the Mississippi, the level of which rises many feet 
aoove the ground, and renders the city veiy unhealthy. 
The fogs there are continual; and thesey added to an 
extreme heat, occasion the terrible malady called the 
yellow fever. The most painful sight to me was the 
selling of slaves. Every day are seen in the streets at 
certain places negroes and negresses in holiday attire, 
exposed for this shamefiil tramc like the meanest ani- 
mals at om* fail's. It made my heart ache to see those 
poor negroes 5 and I would willingly have bought them 
all, that I might have the pleasure of setting them at 
liberty and teaching them to bless God. jBut such 
feelings must be concealed fi'om the Louisianians, for it 
is a point on which they are veiy sensitive. 

^' St. Joseph's Day, which had been fixed for my 
departure, at length amved. After having' assisted at 
the Holy Sacrifice, I left New Orleans. When I was 
on board, the steamer, which was at least two himdred 
%et long, and capable of containing two thousand pas- 
sengers, I looked around upon the moving panorama 
which was being exhibited on the finest river in the 
world. There were ships of all sizes, and of every kind 
of shape, and suitable for all purposes; I counted thirty 
steam n-iats in motion at once; the air was dai*kenea 
by thto clouds of theii* smoke ; the noise of their wheels 
ftnd paddles smpassed belief; and I fancied I was look- 
ing upon the great Tyre of ancieiit days, with its mor« 
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ehants of every clime^ and its commerce with all Iht 
isles of the sea. Then I asked myself^ What was New 
Orleans a very few years ago ? Nothing but the sea ; 
afterwards a few savage tnoes ; to-day it is a world in 
it«elf. But what will it be to-morrow ? 

" The land through which the river winds its course 
id very flat. The Mississippi is exceedingly circuitous 
in its course; it seems as tnough it wished to turn back 
upon itself, and dreaded to lose at once its watcra and 
its name in the depths of the ocean. On its banks is 
seen, hanging from the trees, a plant of from fifteen to 
dghteen mches long, of an ash-coloured ^y, whose 
filaments are no thicker than a thread. This species of 
moss, which is very soft, is dried by the inhabitants, 
and is the only material which they use for their mat- 
tresses. 

" We had scarcely passed two days on board the 
steamboat, when the spring, which we had enjoyed at 
New Orleans, disappeared. The sweet-smelling fruits 
and flowers were succeeded by majestic trees still bare 
of foliage. In proportion as we approached the north, 
the temperature grew colder, and the features of the 
landscape more rigid. It was a source of pleasure to 
me to mark this harshness in the contrasts of nature 
inseparable from the changes of climate, for they showed 
me that I was approaching my home. It was with in- 
expressible joy tnat on the fifth day I saw once more 
the soil of Indiana; I could have fallen down and kissed 
it. It was no longer for me the land of exile ; it was 
the 'portion of my inheritance,' and I shall ^ dwell in 
it all the days of my life.' I invoked the guardian- 
angels of Indiana, and prayed them to take the souls 
of these poor people under their protection. Towards 
midnight we reacned Evansville, one of the first cities 
of the Republic, where the father of one of our novices 
came to meet me, and to take me to his house; the next 
day, which was the Feast of the Annunciation, I had 
tiie happiness of confessing and communicating. 

^ Had I not abreadv known that I was in Iniiani^ 
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m the diocese of Ymceimes, I might have guessed il 
from the extreme poverty with which I was smrounded. 
On coming out oi the brick church, whose only omt- 
ment was bare walls^ I was taken by a Catholic lady 
to the priest's house. He was absent; but we pushed 
open the door, and entered a room (if room it could be 
called) about eight or nine feet in width. 

" Some English and French books, a wooden chair, 
and a stove, comprised the whole of the fnmiture. On 
the stove was a cast-iron vessel in which the missionary 
baked his bread, his only article of food, and of this he 
onl^ partakes once in the day ; such is the penitential 
life that has been led for several years by the Apostle 
of Evansville ; and yet he is happy ! He has wrought 
several conversions among the Protestants : the momer 
of our young novice, the Catholic lady who conducted 
me to his house, was one of his converts. His greatest 
temporal wish is that the interior of his poor church 
mignt be a little ornamented; and in this we will do our 
best to help him. Thanks to our dear brethren in 
France, we are now almost rich in objects of devotion. 

" The next day I took the stage to Vincennes. I 
was touched by the sight of those magnificent forests, 
so often traversed by Bishop BHit^ in visiting his flock; 
but how did my heart beat when I saw by the light of 
the setting sun the beautiAil spire of the Cathe(&al of 
Vincennes, surmounted by the Uross. In a few minutes 
more I saw myself encurcled by my dear Missionary 
Sisters, of whom there are four at Vincennes. Witn 
what transports did we embrace one another ! 

" In worthy emulation of the priest of Evansville, 
our Sisters had not even a glass or a plate to ofler me. 
A little salt beef was the sum of the deHcacies they 
could set before me ; but on the following morning 1 
had the happiness of receiving the Holy Communion 
from the hanas of my own Bishop and Superior. Shortly 
after, I was at his feet receiving his blessing. My joy 
would have been complete, had 1 only been in the com- 
pany of my dfiar nuns. So greatly did I long tu 
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them agaiiiy that I immediately took a steamboat^ wbieb 
in twenty-four hours brought me to High-land. At 
length I reached St. Mary of the Woods, at eight in the 
evening. 

" What can I say more ? After a year of separa- 
tion, of troubles, and of sufferings, I saw them all again. 
Imagine what were our feelings, when, with emotion 
too great for utterance, we went to fall on our knees 
before Him to whom we owed all our happiness ; before 
Jesus, who had so lovingly watched over us, we might 

Sour forth aU our hearts. For you, yes, for you, our 
ear and generous friends, was made our first prayer ! 
In that poor and holy chapel we renewed our promise 
to associate you with all our hopes for the future. And 
from that happy day forward, not one has passed in 
which our prayers have not been offered up to God, 
that He may shed on vou the sweetest illuminations 
and the most abundant blessings of His Grace." 



CHAPTEB IV. 

'^I EXPECTED to have been able to send you these 
pages several weeks ago ; but I have been obliged to 
leave St. Mary, on a visit to our three other establish- 
ments. I now rejoice at this delay, because it enables 
me to communicate to you some matters relating to re- 
ligion which I collected in the course of myjoumeyinffs. 
" The retreat of the clergy was in progress at the 
time of my arrival at Vincennes. Simday, the 5th of 
May, was the day of the general Communion. The 
missionaries, to the number of twenty-five, vested in 
their priestly robes, received the Communion from tha 
hands of the Bishop; and so heavenly was their appear- 
ance, that they scarcely seemed any longer to belong 
V) this world of misery. After Mass was the truly 
prand and solenm ceremony of the opening of the synodL 
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It began with the chant of Veni Creator^ the lAtaHy 
of the Saints, and a passage ft'om the Gospels ; then 
were redd the Decrees of the Qouncil of Trent, and a 
long profession of faith; then each uriei?t, resting his 
hand upon the Gos{)el, swure at the leet of the Bishop 
that he beHeved firmly all that had been read, as well 
as the whole doctrine of the Catholic, Apostolic, Homan 
Chui'cli. The preacher of the retreat preached an ap- 
propriate sennon. Meantime I reflected with adraira 
tion upon the wondere efiected by the Divine Mercy in 
this diocese. Ten years before, there was not a single 
priest in it, and now they were holding a synod! There 
is a Bishop, a cathedral, and more than thirty churches. 
How quicKly has the gitiin of mustard-seed gi*own into 
atree! 

" On Monday the same ceremonies took place in the 
cathedral as the day before ; and on Tuesday a solemn 
Mass was celebratea for the deceased missionaries of the 
diocese. The good priest of Evansyille ascended the 
pulpit to pronounce the funeral oration of those Christian 
neroes. He was for several years the companion and 
intimate friend of Bishop Brut6. Would that I could 
here reproduce to you the eloquent simplicity with which 
he so touchingly spoke of the virtues of the deceased 
Bishop ! I can but attempt to convey to you a slight 
outline of his discom-se. He began by calling to re- 
membrance his interior and mortified lue, when only a 
simple priest, together with his labom's, his zeal, and 
his humility. ELe related some of the thousand distin- 
guishing marks of charity by which his missionary life 
was characterised. One cannot stir a foot in the neigh 
bourhood of ths mountain where he dwelt, without find- 
ing ti*aces of his goodness and foresight. In one place 
it is a bridge, in another a little grotto, which presents 
to the traveller a welcome shelter li'om the heat, and a 
memento for the consolation of the pious. He lived 
himself in a little log hut. Like his fiiend who made 
his panegyiic, he slept upcm the floor, exposed to all 
ihe severity of the seasons. He never reared to imt 
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till after midnight^ rose again at three^ and employed 
in the recitation of his Breviary and in meditation the 
time which elapsed until Mass^ which he used to say 
at six o'clock, at the house of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
distant from his own house about two miles, and with 
a creek to be crossed on the way. Wetted sometimes 
to the skin, his clothes would freeze upon his body, and 
almost hinder him from walking. Nevei*theless, m this 
condition he would say Mass, hear confessions, and dis- 
tribute the Bi*ead of Life to the good religious. After 
some words of love and consolation, wnich came so 
readily from his heart, he left them, and went to de- 
vote his brilliant talents to the service of a college near 
Emmettsburg, that has since become the nursery of the 
clergy of the United States. Almost aU the present 
Bishops were once the pupils of Bishop Briit^ at this 
place. In his leisure hours the servant of God went to 
visit the famiHes of his vast mission. Returned to his 
hut, he devoted the first portion of the night to writing, 
either to oppose error or to spread the love of relieion. 
How many times has an afflicted soul been the object 
of the nisfht-watches of this holy priest ! Thousands of 
letters did he write in the hours snatched fix)m his 
repose; even his recreation was spent in doing good. 
Quotations always happy, agreeable talents, a wonder- 
fully accurate and extensive memoiy, made his conver- 
sations as instructive as they were interesting. He 
could not remain idle himself, and he imparted nis own 
activity to his friends also ; who, under his influence, 
did manv things at which they were themselves as- 
tonished! 

" Who ftsui Aiieauately describe the admirable works 
of Simon Br1it6, arber he became Bishop ? What a 
diocese was his ! A vast coimtry without a church, 
without priests, still occupied by the Indians from 
whom it takes its name. In 18o{, Bishop Brfit^ re- 
ceived from Bishop Flaget a priest, M. Lalumidre, 
whom he had just ordained, in whose single person he 
fww the whole of his clergy. The following year Bi- 
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shop Brftt^ returned to France with Bishop Flaget, 
whom he regarded as a father. There, by displaying 
the zeal of his heart and the vast necessities of his poor 
diocese, he caused generous emotions to take root and 
^ctify; and several priests and deacons, desirous of 
sharing in his labours, followed him into a foreign land. 
A violent storm threatened to swallow them up; he 
^ve them a geneml absolution that they might not be 
discouraged ; but at the same time he bade them fear 
nothing; for that it was only a device of the evil one, and 
that they would not die ; and so it was. Gontranr to 
all human expectation, they arrived in safety at New 
York, and from thence at the scene of their missioo. 
Eich in this h&ppy reinforcement, it would be impos- 
sible to say all tnat the pious Bishop did for the chil- 
dren whom God had given him. The preacher went on 
to recal him to their memories by saying: ^In this 
church, in this very sanctuary where you are seated^ 
you have seen him serve your Mass with a humility 
surpassed only by his piety. Look at this church, so 
often swept by his own hands. In this spot he would 
get upon a cnau*, and himself ring the bell ; in that he 
would cut the wood you needed whereby to keep your- 
selves warm. Yes, you are they, my dear brethren, 
you are they to whom he has set the example of the 
most brotherly affection, together with every other vir- 
tue ; and so hvely is the impression of those virtues in 
your hearts, that it would but weaken tlie impression 
they have left there to attempt to remind you of tiiem.' 
" The preacher did but speak the truth. Oh, how 
agitated were all the clergy who heard him, by the re- 
collection of tlie father they revered ! They might be 
seen burying their heads m their hands, as if to hide 
their tears from the eyes of the bystanders. There they 
were, those dear children of the good Bishop Briite. 
There was he,-^that venerable prelate who had been 
summoned to replace him in the sacred functions of the 
apostolate, who was, in fact, his eldest son, the well- 
beloved of his heart ! There was the good H* Corbi^ 
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JO whom the Bishop^ with the tenderness of a mothei^s 
heart, had so many times carried in his pockets bread 
«nd little lumps of sugar ! There were tnose who had 
ihared in his priyations, his watchings, his toils ! But at 
ttiat moment every body else was forgotten, in the single 
recollection of the father who had been so good to them. 
"' Is it not true/ said the preacher, ' that when he 
was with us, we did not feel our weariness ? Is it not 
true that nothing was hard to us; that we scarcely 
knew that we were poor, though really devoid of every 
necessary of life? Kemember those who died before 
him : with what fervour had he inspired them I The 
good M. DeseiUe, who died among the savages; and 
who, when alone and forsaken, had the courage to cele- 
brate Mass in the Httle chapel whither he had dragged 
himself, and then expired m the arms of Jesus ! The 
serapliic Benjamin Petit, devoured with so bummg a 
aseal for the Iiidians ; did he feel the labours which have 
so soon snatched him away from our love, while at the 
same time they have gained him a place among the 
martyrs of charity ? And the dear M. Hamion, the 
last whom we have lost ; would he have been so quickly 

rt, had he not inherited the zealous spirit of his wor- 
^ Bishop ? He counted his life for loss, so he might 
out gain souls to Jesus Christ ; and he showed, even in 
the ravings of his delirium, that in that missionary heart 
of his he retained nothing but Ood, — Qod alone. These 
are the men whose labours we have to continue and per- 
petuate, — ^the models we have for our imitation in life 
and in death !' 

'^ I cannot tell you, gentlemen, how deeply I was 
affected by that beautinil fanerd discourse! How 
heaiialy. I thanked God for the little share which He 
had given me in this dear mission, where so many 
saints have laboured, and shall still labour ! No, that 
share I would not have abandoned, I do not say for a 
crown — for what are all the treasures of earth to the 
heart of a religious ? — ^but for all the spiritual consola- 
tions to be obtoined in the service of God. 
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^ The sjnod ended witli cliantmg the Te Deum, wtA 
reading the Decrees of the Council of Baltimore for all 
the United States^ as well as those decrees which had 
been determined for the diocese of Yincennes in par« 
tioular. When all was over, each of those good mis* 
sionaries, renewed in the Spirit of Grod, prepared to re- 
turn to his sweet and painrul toil. 

^' Several of them came to me, to beg that I would 
let them have some Sisters to aid them in their labours. 
Two, m particular, insisted upon it, who were stationed 
in the most considerable towns. M. Delaune, a priest 
of Saint Brieuc, earnestly desired to have some at Ma- 
dissin, where he is in charge of a daily increasing 
congregation. ^The people,' he said, ^come to steal 
away from me my poor Catholic children by giving 
them books, dresses, and even money; but they pay 
dearly for these presents. They begin by ruining the 
understanding, and then they corrupt the heart. Will 
you not then take pity on so many souls whom the 
ovil one is snatching away from us ? Will you not come 
and wrestle with this wicked ravisher?' 

'' You may well suppose that I could have wished 
for nothing better. We would readfly have given him 
some Sisters; but it was essential to strengthen the 
first foundations of the establishment, and for this we 
had no meap« ; we were aU equally rich. We appealed 
to his lordship on the subject, who said that he bad a 
strong desire for an establishment at Madissin ; but it 
was absolutely impossible for him to assist us. We 
were then obligea to separate, postponing our ffood 
work to some future day ; and ere that come, now 
many souls will be lost ! You will presently see what 
those expenses are which we are unable to incur. 

'* The next day I set out on a visit to our Sisters 
of St. Pet^T, an establishment formed during my voyage 
to France. They occupy what was the original mocher- 
house of the Brothers of M. Moreau, in America ; it is 
in the midst of the forest, and consists of a log-housoy 
open to ereiy breeze. The Aimiture is composed oft 
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table^ sunx)iinded with old beIlch6^ two praflseSy twc 
class-tablesy two bedsteads equally sumptaous^ a chair 
made of the bark of a tree, and another of wood : this 
is the whole of the fiinuture, with some kitchen uten- 
sils. The provisions consisted only of maize-root and 
salt pork, to which they were afterwards- able to add 
some milk and butter, the Bishop having at a great 
sacrifice to himself sent them 100 n*ancs, with which to 
purchase a cow. I gave them some portion of the pre- 
sents which I had received from our dear friends in 
Fi-ance ; but I must acknowledge that if I had been 
here, I should not have had the coiu*a6^e to allow them 
to pass the winter in such a house. I cannot conceive 
how the good Brothers of St. Joseph could all have 
lived there for the space of a year. I think they must 
have left behind them their spiiit of povei-ty ; for when 
I proposed to my Sisters to ouit theu* old shed, and 
return with me to St. Mary oi the Woods, these poor 
children pressed me so urgently, and extolled so his^hly 
the happiness of their position, and the good which 
they could do and had done already, that I decided 
upon leaving them there until the Ketreat. Three of 
the principid persons of the borough also came as a 
deputation to entreat me not to take away the Sisters. 
However, if after the month of August we are not rich 
enou&^h to repair the log-house, and buy a lock, some 
bed-mmiture, £c., I shall order the removal notwith- 
standing. 

" 'lS)u cannot conceive how heartily we laughed in 
the evening, when, before we retired to what we called 
our dormitory, we were obliged to drag our furniture 
against the door because it owned neither latch nor 
ock. I visitea the classes ; the children are very well 
disposed, and generally docile. They have all arrived 
at the age of reason, and a great many of them are 
upwards of twenty. Oli, what good might not be done 
with the wretched money, often so madly expended! 
After encouraging the parents and the chilaren, we 
gave them a Uttle holiday; and then, in order to giv9 
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some recreation to my dear Sisters of St. Peter^s^ 1 
took them with me to Jasper. 

^^ The beauty of the rorests of Indiana in the rich 
and lovely month of May surpasses all imagination. 
The rivers, swollen by the rains, flow through immense 
avenues of verdure, embracing a number of islands, 
which they seem to carry with them in their course, 
and which look like floatins* nosegays. The trees raise 
their upright stems to the height of upwards of a hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and are covered with the most 
splendid blossoms. The tulip-tree, the magnolia, the 
(logwood, the catalpa, covered with white flowers, are 
like so many censers, worthy to be swimg before the 
presence of God under the gigantic naves of those 
Doundless temples. I cannot imagine any thing more 
charming than that perfumed snow of blossoms, inter- 
mingled with the delicate green of those thickly clus- 
teiing leaves. Wild lianas climb up to the tops of the 
loftiest oaks, and then fall down in festoons of every 
shape, only to recommence upon the ground a new 
life, thence again to soar in other flights. Just cause 
has this part of the globe to be named the New World; 
for all nature teems here, almost to excess, if one may 
say so, with youth and life. Man, the last guest in- 
vited to behold these marvels, has not yet set the mark 
of his hand upon it. Animals of every kind are the 
quiet possessors of the woods. You see there the h^mi- 
ming-lbird, the cardinal, the blue bird, and a multitude 
of others ; and all of them do not scruple to remain in 
the immediate neighbourhood of man, wnose regal sway, 
if they recognise it at aJl, certainly seems to them re- 
markably gracious and gentle. Even the stag and the 
roe see you approach them without terror. There is 
one aniaal, however, whose confidence we could will- 
mgly dispense with, and that is the serpent. Of these 
there are specimens of all colom*s and sizes. When we 
jot to Jasper, our Sisters told us that they had killed 
hro very large ones in their class-room. 

'* The congregation of Jasper is a very fervent one 
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Dnrinir the six months that the pastor had been absent 
at a distance from his mission, tne good Germans who 
composed it were wont to come seven or eight miles 
to smg hymns in the church. Last Thursday, which 
was Ascension-day, we saw a whole parish that had 
walked more than ten miles in procession. They were 
in double file, the Cross being canied by a youth at 
the head of them. Arrived at the church, they first 
assisted at Mass, and then heard two sermons, one in 
English, the other in German; so that the service was 
not ended till nearly two o'clock. 

^^ I confess J was much fatigued myself; and I will 
add, to my shame, that my fervour was put to the blush 
when I saw those true and sincere Christians begin again 
their pious procession. The whole body of them, as 
thougn they were a parish of musicians, set out on their 
homeward course, cnantins* hymns and sacred songs. 

^^ In the evening we 0Dsei*ved the fire-flies floating 
about in such immense masses that they would have 
darkened the air by day; but now they only served 
to light it up witn their biilliant wings, 'the heat 
was stifling during the whole day ; and we were very 
shortly visited by one of those American storms, the 
spectacle of whicn is at once so magnificent and so ter- 
rific. The clouds lower till they fall within the shade 
of the woods ; suddenly a cloud bursts, and the light- 
ning darts forth a rapid ball of flame. Clouds are 
heaped over clouds in grand confusion by the force ot 
the wind. From time to time the atmospnere partially 
clears, and then through tlie gaps in the clouds appear, 
as it were, new heavens and ti-acts of fire. These storms 
are admii'ably described by Chateaubriand, and, the 
phantom-shiieks only excepted, we have witnessed the 
same scenes. The roai'ing of the winds, the howling ot 
the wild beasts, the rolling of the thunder, the cracking 
of buildings, the torrents of waters, — ^all these sounds, 
multipKeaby the echoes, seem as though they would 

C[)claim to man that nature is in her last agony. Oh, 
w terrible will be the day of God's justice, when, evea 
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under the rei^ of His mercy^ nay, in the sii^eet montii 
of May, consecrated to the mild and gentle Mary, we 
ai*e the daily witnesses of these majestic horroi-s ! 

" Yesterday, while writing- to you, I was inteinipted 
oy one of our Sisters, who rushed into my room, cry- 
mg, ^ Mother, a serpent !* I went out, and saw at the 
door a serpent ten feet long*, which one of our hoys was 
attempting' to kill. I felt a sudden impression of horror 
steal into my heai-t at the sig-ht of it. But, terrifying 
as are the sei'pents, I must add that we have another 
plague still more disagTceahle. I know not if there be 
some Pharaoh in the country 5 hut we are oveiwhelmed, 
harassed, and almost devoured by the musquitoes. 
Whilst writing you this long and often intemipted 
loumal, I have been beating them off light and left, 
my hands covered with wounds, and my eyes darkened 
by the thick smoke which we are obliged to make use 
of as our only means of defence ag*ainst these ' powera 
of the air.' I hope all these causes together may pi*o- 
cure some indulgence for this poor journal ; which has 
Ho other recommendation than its being the expression 
of a heart which is sincerely devoted to you, and which 
derives some hope that you may be pleased by the 
perusal of these details, jfrbm the very satisfaction which 
It feels in communicating them to you. 

'^ I will only add, that our work is yours j that every 
day we unite the remembrance of you all to om* prayei's 
and labours. Poor as we are, we are f nly able to plant; 
we must ask you to water ; and to God alone be the 
glory of the increase ! Would you suffer so many 
plants to wither ? You, who know the meaning of the 
• I thirst' fix)m the lips of a dying Jesus, wiU not reftise 
them a drop of water ! 

" Please to accept, gentlemen, &c. 

Sister Saint Theodore, Superi4>r, 

•• Saint Mary of the Woods, May 28^, 1844.'* 

Witl this most interesting and beautiful letter we 
flose our potice of the *^ Sisters of Vincennbs," 
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{HE subject of our present sketch was 
the youngest daughter of a wealthy 
citizen in the town of Arras, in France, 
and was bom in 1601. Fond of solitude 
from her early childhood, it was her great 
delight to retire to a ouiet room, and 
there employ herself in tne usual amuse- 
ment of Catholic children, the dressing oi 
miniature altars and oratories. At the 
early age of fourteen she made a resolu- 
tion within herself never to marry; and 
as an outward mark of her ^pai*ation from 
the world and devotion to the service of God, she 
adopted a plain black dress, which she never afterwards 
relinquished. Yet Jeanne was by no means deficient 
in personal attractions. She was of a tall and graceful 
figure, with good features and a brilliant complexion, 
whilst the fervour and purity of her soul beamed fipom 
her expressive countenance. Her manners were pleasing 
and animated, and her natural talents of no mean or- 
der. Being anxious, however, to detach herself fi*om 
all earthly motives and vanities, she accustomed herself 
to think slightingly of these natural gifts, and, as &r 
as possible, to hide them ^m the observation of others. 
She seldom appeared in society, and could scarcely ever 
be persuaded to bestow a thought on dress or personal 
appearance. It is recorded of her, that one day the 
seamstress, to whom she had given an old cloak of her 
fiather's to make up into a petticoat for herself, remon- 
strated on its unfitness for such a purpose. "What 
does it matter V^ replied Jeanne : " make it up, nerei 
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mind Low it looks; our clothes are only mtended tc 
cover us." 

The province of Artois^ Ji which Arras was situated^ 
was being desolated at tins time by the war that was 
ragping between France and Spain ; yet, in spite of the 
in*egularities ant^ disorders which inevitably spread over 
a province imdei such circumstances, there were many 
young maidens of noble and^ wealthy &milies in the 
town of Arras whose lives were a bright and shining 
light in the midst of the surrounding aarkness. Some 
were conspicuous for their ffenerous charity, and un- 
wearying ministrations to the poor and sick; others 
again^ aoandoning all eaithly consolations and plea- 
sures, consecrated themselves to the service of God in 
the retirement of their own homes or of the cloister. 
To imitate these examples was the great ambition of 
the humble-heai*ted Jeanne; and silthough, as was 
abundantly proved by her after-life, the path of active 
charity was that in which it was the will of God she 
should serve Him, yet so earnest was she in her desire 
to leave all earthly things for His sake, that her own 
attraction was towards a life of perfect solitude. Her 
mother was now dead, and she herself was at the head 
of her fether's house; nevertheless, she formed the reso- 
lution of retiring to one of those solitary cells which, 
during the middle ages, were so often occupied by pious 
recluses, whether men or women. Two devout reli- 
gious, whom she consulted before taking the final step, 
were so strenuous in opposing it, assuring her that it 
was not in this way she was called upon to serve and 
suffer for God, that, submitting herself at once to their 
decision, she renounced her cherished scheme, and de- 
tennined to wait patiently until some other way of 
devoting herself to the service of God should be made 
known to her. 

In laying aside this favomite plan, Jeanne showed, 
more pertectly perhaps than at anv other period of her 
life, how pure were her motives n*om all S3lf-seekingy 
and how sincere was her desire to do the will of Goa< 
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She persevered in tlit faitlifiil discbarge of all those 
zmmerous active duties which her position in her fathei*'s 
house entailed upon her, throwing into them all the 
natural zeal and energy of her character; not neglecting 
any of her spiritual exercises, yet at the same time 
scrupulously attending even to tne most minute details 
Off household affairs. 

Jeanne's fEitner was now old, and required much of 
her care. She was unremitting in her affectionate 
watchndness over nim; and he manifested his ^titude 
for her devotion to his interests in the way ne knew 
would be most acceptable to the generous neart of his 
daughter. Not satisfied with giving her during his 
lifetime a portion equal to that of her married sister, 
and coimtcnaancing by his approbation and support her 
numerous works of charity, he tonnaliy made over to 
her, in her thir^-fifth year, the entire management of 
his property. The ability of Jeanne to do ffood was 
now better proportioned to her benevolent will, and she 
sought on every side for objects who stood in need of 
her Dounty. XJnhappily the miseries of war hao left but 
too many such objects around her. Distress in every 
form appealed to her, and never in vain. Her ingeuiotu 
mind and ample resources were taxed to the utmost; and 
what she could not accomplish of herself, she moTed 
others to do by her words of encouragement and en- 
treaty. 

The judgment of Jeanne was singularly good, and 
her opinion m worldly matters, as well as in spiritual, 
was highly valued. leather Hochette, a Jesuit, himself 
a very holy man, frequently sent his penitents to her 
for aavice, and used to say that her conversations en- 
lightened and instructed las own mind ; for that in Hs- 
tening to her he seemed to listen to the voice of a saint. 
Hence her circle of acquaintances became very exten- 
sive; and the use which she made of this constant inter- 
course with society was to discover a wider range for 
her untiring charity. The poor, the sick, the widow, 
and the oqAai^ those who were abandoned by Uma 
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friends and shunned by strangers through the infeetioiu 
diseases either of their bodies or of their souls, all alike 
found in Jeanne a most true and affectionate mother. 
She especially delighted in ministering to the necessitief 
of those abandoned females from whom even the vir- 
tuous too often rigorously shiink. She used to visit 
these poor women in their houses, carrying with her 
food and clothing; she nursed them in their sicknesses, 
and provided for the bringing up of their children with 
the most tender compassion. 

In 1636, numbers of poor German women, the 
widows and daughters of soldiers, were left by the war 
destitute beggars in the streets of Arras. Touched 
with the unhappy condition of these poor creatures, who 
could not speak a word of French, Jeanne immeduitely 
hired a house, in which they were all safely lodged and 
tended by some of her kind friends familiar with the 
Oerman language for a period of six months, by which 
time they were able to earn their own bread in an 
honest way. The little children too, whose fathers and 
mothers had fallen victims to the war, and who there- 
fore now wandered helpless and wretched in the streets, 
attracted her wannest sympathy. Afber some consi- 
deration, she determined on opening a house belonging 
to her father as an asylum for orphan girls ; and this 
establishment (which was afterwards known by the 
name of the Holy Family) she put under the care of a 
most excellent person ; her own home-duties depriving 
her of what would otherwise have been her greatest 
delight, the task of superintending the children nerself. 
At first there were only seven little girls received; but 
the number rapidly increased, and by and by something 
of the same sort was provided for the boys also. More- 
over, multitudes- of peasants fi'om the neighbouring vil- 
lages, both young and old, had sought a refiige within 
the walls of the city. Many of these were starving; 
Some were wounded; others were frost-bitten. Lying 
about every where on heaps of dirt, loathsome in .ap- 
pearance from the cutaneous diseases with which they 



were afllictM, these poor creatures were objects of the 
deepest c«/mpassioii. Jeanne opened her benevolent heart 
to their necessities. First, sne went about coUectmg 
the children together into one house ; when she hers^ 
oresaed their wounds^ fed and comforted them, and 
provided for their instruction in the duties of their reli- 
gion. When they had recovered theur health, she ap- 
prenticed them to various masters, paying all the neces- 
sary fees herself. Then, she received a new dass of 
older invalids, — men, requiring still more care; and of 
these there were so many, that the house would not 
hold them all, and she acconmiodated some in a larffe 
cellar under her father's house. The children whom she 
had apprenticed were fed by many kind people in the 
town, who felt it a high privilege to share in the good 
work of Jeanne. In the evening^, when their work was 
over, these Uttle fellows would go about to different 
houses to get their suppers. Then they assembled 
in one place, to be instructed in Catechism and the Sa* 
craments; and it was the special province of Jeanne 
herself to provide them with a place to sleep in, and to 
see after the washing of theur clothes. The aomirable 
regularity with which she economised her time enabled 
her to imfil all these self-imposed duties, multiplied as 
they were, without hurry or neglect. 

But now a still wider field was opening before her. 
In 1640 Louis XIII. determined to reconquer Artois 
from the S pa niards, who stiU retained possession of the 
province. With this view, a lajffe army was encamped 
oeneath the walls of Arras. The general who was in 
command of it came into the town; but the wretched 
accommodation and scanty rations of the poor soldiers 
of the line soon brought disease amongst them. Dy- 
sentery prevailed to a frightftd extent; and every 
morning, under the walls and in lonely places, were 
found tne corpses of those who had died during the 
nigh% without a hand to raise them from the cold 
esffth, or a sympathising voice to pour consolation inte 
their ear. They had neither priest, dootor, nor tnmA 
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This was a case in which there was so much to be done^ 
that even Jeanne Biscot could not undertake it single* 
handed. Neyertheless^ it was her benevolent heart 
that, touched with their sufTerings, devised a most 
effective plan for their relief; and it was she who took 
the most active part in carrying it out. She prevailed 
on her married sister and other pious women to act in 
concert with her. Dividing the town and neighboor- 
hood into districts, they each undertook the personal 
care of all the soldiers they should find in their respec* 
tive quarters. Home-duties and the fear of ostentation 
kept these charitable ladies within doors during the 
day; but after assembling for consultation, in the dusk 
of evening, at the house of Jeanne Biscot, they were 
to be seen each on her way through the gloomy by- 
paths of the town, some laden with broth tor the sick 
and hungiy, some with linen and salve for the woimded, 
and others with bundles of straw, to pillow the head of 
some dying soldier whose only bed was the ground. 
Often were these heroic women detained till eleven or 
twelve o'clock at night, unwilling to return so long as 
any act of mercy jet remained to be performed. How- 
ever, spite of then* eiOTorts, the disease spread rapidly ; 
and with all their courage and zeal, it was impossible 
for them to do justice to all their patients scattered in 
so many various places. They therefore hired two 
houses, to which they caused the weakest and most 
suffering to be careftilly removed; and although there 
were not beds enough for all, yet at least the shelter 
was welcome to men who had so long lain exposed to 
all the inclemency of the weather. A good Jesuit of 
the town, anxious to assist in this work of charity, con- 
tributed something towards furnishing the houses, 
after which a few pious people followed his example. 
Jeanne's own resources were exhausted, and she found 
it necessary to seek for further help; which, however, 
the citizens, already heavily oppressed by the burden 
of the war, were not very forward to give. Presently 
ibe met with a zeidoiis coadjutor in Father Parmentier^ 
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A Domimcan, who undertook to reoommena the cause 
both of the soldiers and of the peasants, in some lectures 
which he was giving at the parish church. God gave 
unwonted efficacy to his appeal, and a sum of sixty 
florins was instantly raised for their benefit. Nor was 
this the only occasion on which this good father per- 
fiuaded his hearers to contribute to the failing resources 
of our generous heroine. 

These two houses, however^ were soon insufficient 
for the number of the sick; and Jeanne applied to the 
municipal authority for the use of a large vacant build- 
ing in the town. In vain did the selfish many protest 
against bringing contagion into the very heart of the 
people; charity prevailed, and Jeanne, ^inc' joyously 
away with the permission she had so pamfimy wrested 
firom the authorities, devoted herself so vigorously to 
cleaning and preparing the hospital- for her patients, 
tha^ in a few hours they were safely lodged within iU 
walls. Whilst thus engaged, she was assailed with the 
most injurious reproaches; but they fell unheeded on her 
ear, which was only open to the voice of her Divine 
Master, exclaiming, ^'Inasmuch as ye have done it 
mito one of the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me." 

Great as were the bodily miseries of these pool 
soldiers, yet, after all, their most crying necessity was 
for spiritual consolation; and as most of them were 
Gennans, this want it was not easy to supply ; for there 
were none but French priests in Arras. But even here 
the ingenious solicitude of Jeanne was not at &ult. 
Any thing rather than that one of the fidthfiil should 
die unfortified by the rites of the Chm*ch ! She dis- 
ooTered in the camp a soldier named Paul, who could 
speak both French and German. She promised to 
maintain him for life, if he would only serve as an in- 
terpreter between the priest and his penitents in the 
hospital. Being a man of great piety, he gladly under- 
tooK the office; and from that time until a German priest 
was found who could regularly attend his dying ooimtij' 
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men, Paul fiilfined this singular duty with the strieteil 
fidelity; nor would he abandon the nospital even when 
his services were no longer required, out went about 
amongst the sick, comforting and exhorting them in 
their last agony. He afterwards retired to a hermitagei 
and ended by a happy death a life of much sanctity. 

Jeanne and her pious companions would not abandon 
to others' care the corpses of those whom they had so 
carefully watched over to the last: they carried them 
through the streets to the place of burial; one bearing a 
cross, and others lighted tapers, indifferent to any ob- 
servations that might be made by the wondering spec- 
tators of so sin^Iar a procession. And these heroie 
women continued thus admirably to labour, in the midst 
of contagion, for a period of nine months. 

A severer test was still in store to try the charity 
of Jeanne. The plague broke out in her nospital, and 
the tenified magistrates ordered the instant removal of 
every invalid without the walls, to huts hastily pre- 
pared for them, far away from every one but liieir 
unwearied benefactress and her noble companions. No 
fear or fatigue came to intercept from tnese poor vic- 
tims the charity they so frequently needed. Father de 
Gitey, brother of one of Jeanne's most zealous and 
faithful friends, undertook to administer spiritual suc- 
cour; and Jeanne herself visited them incessantly, with 
eVery temporal consolation they could receive. And 
prudently using every needful precaution, God took 
sucli gooid care of her that, an angel of mercy herself to 
others, she walked unharmed through the midst of the 
pestilence. 

Jeanne's father was now dead, and she lived with 
her Httle orphans in the asylum of the Holy Family. 
\^lien the plague was over, a plan was in agitation 
among many warm-hearted persons in Arras, for at- 
temptm^ the conversion of the savages of Canada. This 
scheme nad great charms for Jeanne's energetic cha- 
racter, and she arranged all her temporal a&rs, witii 
the intention of consecrating the rest of her Ii& and 
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p ro pigtj to so good a work. Bat asnin the religious^ 
of whom she asked counsel; opposed her wish; and 
again she ouietly renounced her own will^ and deter- 
mined to aevote herself exdusively to her adopted 
family. She wished to foimd a community, amono^t 
whom not only these poor orphans, but others arber 
them, might mid a home and means of education for 
ever; but a feeling of modesty led her to desire that 
this monument of her generous charity should not be 
estabhshed in her own native place, but at the distant 
town of Douay. Here affain, however, the reality of 
her humility was proved by ihe meekness with woich 
she submitted to the wishes of her firiend and &ithful 
companion Mdlle. de Citey, who was anxious to remain 
at Arras. At Arras, then, after encountering much 
discouragement and opposition, Jeanne Bisoot founded 
the Community of ot. Agnes, for the protection of 
yoimg female orphans, in a house which had already 
i)een known as the Convent of St. Affnes; obtaining, 
through the benevolent intervention of St. Vincent of 
Paul, letters-patent for this purpose from Louis XIV. 

Mdlle. de Citey was prevented herself from joining 
her friend in this establishment for nearly a year ; but 
five pious ladies almost immediately gathered round her, 
and the next step was to fill the house with orphans. 
The first brought into this sheltering fold was the 
abandoned child of a soldier, whom Jeanne found in 
the sti*eets, lying naked on a heap of straw, dying of 
hunger, and covered with sores. The next was one 
whom she found deserted in the highway, and who had 
lost the nails from her feet through exposure to the 
cold. These were the first of that numerous crowd of 
orphans who were eventually to find in Jeanne Biscot 
a mother more tender than any they had lost; and 
with these two the community began its work on the 
Eve of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, Dec. 7, 
1645. The number soon increased to eighteen; and in 
the space of forty-five yeai-s, not fewer than six hundred 
and eighty-six orphans had found refuge and instmo 
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tion within the walls of St. Agnes, besides an almiMl 
ecpal number of day-pupils, who came from the town 
and neighboui'hood to be taught lace-making, for the 
benefit of their poor families. The \^ork of the orphans 
was sold for the good of the community; but, in order 
to encomtige the childi*en, one-tenth of the profits upon 
eaeh girl's work was laid by for her own benefit, and 

fiyen to her by the Mother Superior on leaving the 
ouse. 
The community, which was composed of sisters 
bound by religious vows, and dedicated to the per- 
formance of whatever good work the superior might 
appoint, received under its fostering care all orphans 
who were brought to the house, or found wandering by 
the sisters in the streets. They were instructed, and 
put in the way of earning their Ibread. There were no 
permanent funds for their support; they depended upon 
alms, chance donations, and tneir own labour. It was 
sometimes even necessary to send the little girls to beg 
from charitable people in the town; but this was only 
resorted to in cases of extreme distress, and the sisters 
preferred going themselves once a year to solicit alms 
m Paris. Here they met with powerful friends; and 
the famous Duchess de Montespan, amongst others, was 
most liberal in her charity, besides obtaining for them 
from the king himself a princely donation. 

Thus, in process of time they were able to increase 
the accommcxlation for their poor protegSei^ and the 
house of St. Agnes flourished abundantly. The good 
Jeanne was no^ however, without her trials, and they 
were such ai would have shaken a faith less constant 
ttum her own. The inhabitants of the immediate 
neighbourhood clamoured against her for bringing, as 
they said, infectious diseases to their very doors ; and 
taking courage from the unpretending character of the 
npfant community, they stirred up the mind of the 
parish priest to beHeve lier guilty of teaching unsound 
doctrine to the children under her care. This was too 
gmve a charge not to demand a thorough invesiigatiOD; 
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■ad A canon from the cathedral was sent tu visit tba 
house of St. AgneSy to inquii*e into the plan of educa* 
uun pursued there. The consenuence was^ as might 
have been expected^ that^ while ner accuser met only 
with i*epi'oof and shame^ Jeanne was waimly en 
coum^ed to i^ei-severe; and that which had been u. 
tended to ciiish the undei'taking became a fioiitM source 
of honour and prosperity. Thus does God tmn ever 
the malice of the wicked to the pi*ofit of His feithfol 
servants. 

In order to be able to devote hereelf more unreser- 
vedly to the work of ditiwing" up a code of rules for the 
permanent guidance of the community, Jeanne persuaded 
her friend, Mademoiselle de Citey, to undei'take the 
pmctical management of the house^ although she her- 
self still remained the Mother Superior. Being of a 
natm-ally quiet and retu-ing disposition, this lady would 
gladly have declined such a I'esponsible office ; but de- 
votion to the will of God pi'evailed ; and Jeanne, undei 
the authority of illustrious pi*elates, and having first 
pi'epai'ed hei*self by a i*etreat and ejirnest prayer, per- 
fected a rule of Hfis for her community^ which has smea 
been proved, bj long experience, to be full of wisdom 
and pioidenoe. A detailed account of the rules would 
be out of place here ; suffice it to say, that the one 
gi*eat object of the institute was the spiritual and 
tempoi*al well-being of poor orphans. None, therefore, 
were admitted to teke the perpetual vows of the com- 
munity, imtil by three yeai*s of preparatory trial they 
had thoroughly tested *neir fitness for the work. They 
were then employed in teacliing the children dress- 
making, or in whatever other acts of charity the 
Superior might appoint. It was provided that the 
childi*en should be well instnicted in their religious 
duties; and no efforts were spared to render them worthy 
membei-s of society, when they should be capable of 
eaiTi ng their bi*ea(i in the worl3. 

We have mentioned before, that it had beea A 
&TOurite idea with our hei-oine to establish a house at 
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Doiiay« This wish she still cherished ; although, in ae 
ference to the opinion of her friends^ she had consentea 
to remain for a while in Arras. But since, whenever it 
was spoken of in the House of St. Agnes, the sistero 
unanimously opposed such a project, it was not till 1660 
that Jeanne saw her way to its accomplishment. In 
that year she fell into a dhn^rous illness, during which 
her mind was so harassed by the fear of having neg« 
lected to fulfil the will of God in this matter, that on 
her recoyery she resolved, in spite of all opposition, to 
]^o to Douay at once. She declared her mtention to 
Qie sisters, at the same time asking their consent in so 
"^ouchingly humble a manner, that not one dissentient 
voice was raised, though many tears were shed at the 
prospect of losing so good a mother. Leaye having 
oeen thus obtained, Jeanne sent two of the sisters to 
learn if the inhabitants of Douay were well-disposed 
towards her plan, with instructions to hire a small nouse 
for a year. When this was done, she herself, with one 
companion and two little orphans, set forth on foot to 
found another of those noble institutions to which her 
Jfe was now consecrated. But before all was in order, 
she had to make many journeys between Arras and 
Douay. She performed them all on foot, in mid-winter, 
through miserable roads, and at a time of life when 
increasing infirmities pressed heavily upon her. No 
sooner h^ she arrived at her journey's end, than she 
devoted herself at once to business ; so that it was often 
•ate in the afternoon when she broke her'ftst. '^AU 
for God, my child, all for God," she would say to her 
youneer and stronger companion, who would remonstrate 
with ner for such superhuman efforts. Day aft;er day 
it was the same ; until one obstacle after another was 
overcome, and her undertaking was happily aooom* 
plished. 

Spite and petty jealousy pursued her even at Douay. 
There was already a school in the town bearmg tne 
tame of St. Agnes ; and those who were at the hmul of 
tf fearing their prosperity would be in some way intn^ 
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tend wiiL hj this second establishment^ prqndioed the 
minds of many against it. There was also an orphanagv ^ 
in the iphoe, uhaer the management of a mistress ; and 
the mayor offered this house to Jeanne. Of ooursey 
therefore^ this woman was in a state of Tiolent indigna- 
tion agamst the intruder; but when she learnt that 
Jeanne had declined to supplant her, she came peni- 
tently to beg pardon for all the evil words she had 
spoken. 

At length; when aU arrangements were completed, 
Jeanne returned to take a tender farewell of her sisters 
at Arras. They were inconsolable at the idea of losing 
her ; and it was only by promising to be Mother Superior 
of both houses, and to Tisit them frequently, that she 
could at all reconcile them to the partm^. It proved, 
however, that this was her final leave-taking of Arras ; 
for she lived only four years longer, during which time 
she was completely absorbed b^ the duties of her little 
colony at Douay. The two orphans who had accom- 
panied her to the new house at first, soon found them- 
selves surrounded by numerous companions. And as 
they wese all dressed in the same way, they came to be 
known in the town as the Ohildren of the Child Jesus ; 
so called, probably, because an image of Him stood 
over the entrance-door. The sisters themserres, who 
had the care of them, adopted the name already so dear 
to Jeanne, of Daughters of the Holy Family. 

Jeanne now gave herself up entu^ely to the care of 
her orphans. So tenderly did ms watch even over their 
bodily welfare, that one might have thought she was 
really the eartidy mother of them alL Were they sick 
or in pain? it was she who sat by their bedside both 
day and night, bathii^ their fevered brtirs, coaxing 
tiiem by caressing worSs or little presents to take the 
prescribBd medicmes, and ingeniously devising means 
to beg^e the irksomeness of confinement. No office 
of the sick-room was too servile for her hand ; and she 
was most earnest in impressing upon all the sisters the 
compassionate tenaemess in their relations with tbt 
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childrBn. She would say to the infirmarian^ " I depenH 
upon you that they shall want for nothing. They are 
tine sunering- members of the Child Jesus ; think of them 
as such, and nothing that you can do for them will 
seem too wearisome. Be patient with them, and very 
gentle ; they have enough to be^, without being harshly 
treated." 

The same spirit regulated every detail of her con- 
duct towards them. Taeir joys and sorrows she madB 
her own ; their little wants were anticipated ; the sickly 
were nourished with the very choicest food ; and when 
one was removed by death, the good mother wept as 
bitterly over the little corpse as if it had been a child 
of her own bosom. Happy were the little ones who 
^ound a home amongst the Children of the Child Jesus ! 
When first brought into the house, having been found 
deserted in the streets, they were ofben almost naked, 
and covered with dirt and vermin. Yet Jeaime, looking 
reverentiy upon them, as upon the poor of Christ, tooE 
them affectionately by the hand, kissed and embraced 
them all, ragged as they were, as a mother would wel- 
come back a child she had lost. ^^ Come, little one,'' 
she would say, " will you be a daughter of the Infant 
Jesus and St. Agnes ? if so, come with me, my child ;" 
and leading them into the house, she washed and clothed 
them herself. Then, taking them into the chapel to 
five Ood thanks before the altar, she showed them their 
future place in the school, and confided them with very 
special instructions to the sister under whose chai'ge 
tney were to begin their new life. "Ah, with what 
reverence of heart and hand should we minister to these 
children," would she often say to the sisters, " did we 
bat look only on the image oi Jesus beneath these dis- 
figfured &ces and ragged garments !" And she showed 
by her whole conduct that this heavenly consideration 
was always present to her own heart. 

In vain aid persons of standing and consideration in 
the town beg her to admit their children for a liberal 
peonoa to tioie school. She maintained that her insti* 
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mtion ^\% ezclusiyely for the much-abaadoned, friflnd- 
less, ani destitute; and altbough her inflexibili^ od 
^his point ^ve great offence to some, she resolutely 
persevered m what she believed to be the will of Gk)d 
in this matter. 

When the children were old enough to be placed 
out in the world, Jeanne was unremitting in her anxiety 
to secure them a safe and religious home ; nor would 
she part with them until she was thoroughly satisfied 
on tnis subject. Thus she would keep a giddy, trouble- 
some girl rar beyond the usual time, even when some 
of the sisters would have gladly parted with her, rather 
than expose her, without sufficient guardianship, to the 
ianpers of a garrisoned town. Nay, she would have 
preterred their liviqg and dying altogether in the house, 
to the least misgiving as to their future safety. On 
one occasion, hearing that a poor girl had taken a place 
where her spiritual interests were greatly endangered, 
she wept m the greatest distress, mimeaiately sent a 
sister to bring her back again, welcomed her with the 
most unaffected joy, thanking God for His goodness in 
granting her this blessing, and finally kept the girl four 
vears longer in the house, rather than nsk her eternal 
welfiEU^ a second time. 

The same benevolent charity which filled the heart 
of Jeanne towards her orphans, was exhibited also 
towards the sisters who were under her d rection. She 
watched assiduously over their welfare, provided for 
their being supplied, with every thing that the fatigues 
of teaching renaered necessary to their health and com- 
fort ; and when they were sick, nursed them with 
her own motherly care. ^^Let them have all they 
want," she would say; "what we possess is given to 
us to make use of; and when we want more, we will 
sell or pawn our gt)ods, even to our very chalice ; and 
I will tnus praise God." Her confidence in the provi- 
dence of God was most extraordinary, and He never 
permitted her to suffer want. She kept no accounts 
either of money received or expended. A plain woodMi 
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iMiwly called ihe plate of the Child Jesus, was her qoJv 
eash-box. There she deposited all the money as it 
came in, and thence she took out the necessary fimds 
for daily expenditure; and the bowl was never ex- 
hausted. 

Much mi^ht be said of the spiritual guardianship 
which Jeanne exercised over her sisters ; but the sub- 
iect is a wide one, and scarcely falls within the compass 
of our present purpose. We need only say, that her 
angelic charity was even more entirely enlisted for 
the souls than for the bodies of those intrusted to her 
care; and in a degree proportioned to the importance 
of the interests at stake, did she watch ana laboar 
without ceasing. Her discourses on the love of Grod 
and our neighbour were full of the sweetest unction; 
frequently she was quite overpowered by her subject; 
whilst the sisters who had heard her, partaking in her 
emotions, earnestly assured her that they were ready to 
devote themselves with her to whatever deed of mercy 
Qod might be pleased to appoint them. Then Jeanne 
would &eel down and embrace them all, holding them 
to her heart, and saying, " Come then, my poor sisters, 
who shall separate us ? we are but one heart in all these 
bodies." 

Animated by this spirit, it was with the greatest 
alacrity that the Daughters of the Holy Family applied 
themselves to a painful and laborious work of cnarily 
which was brought before them in the year 1654. 
The Prince of Cond6 was then laying siege to the town 
of Arras, with a lai'ge body of SpaniaiSs ; but being 
warmly repulsed by the celeorated Tiu^nne, at the head 
of the French troops, he was compelled to raise the 
siege and to retire, after a great slaughter of his men. 
The French army remained m the neighboarhood during 
the summer months ; and numbers of the soldiers being 
sick or wounded, the monks of the Abbey of Avesnes 
threw open their monastery as a hospital for the accom- 
modation of the unfortunate men. It was impossible, 
howeyer, to receive them all; and numbers still laj^ 
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helpless and dostitatB of CTwy oomfiirty in ihe open 
fields. 

The position of a French soldier in those days was 
yery difrerent from what it is now^ especially in all 
matters appertaining to sickness. These unhappy men, 
bedng attacked ij ajeeatearj, were a prey to tne great- 
est misery; haymg neither proper food, medicine, nor 
attendance of any kind. When Jeanne Biscot heard 
from the Sopeiior of the monastery the lamentable fate 
of these poor safSsrers, and that many died without the 
SacrunencB, because he alone was una ole to attend to aU, 
sIdd was touched to the yery soul by the sad recital; 
and eyery bcuitj of her generous spirit was instantly 
taxed for their rdief. Sending for one of her nephews, 
whom she had brought up from in&ncy, and who was 
now a zealous priest, she represented to him so forcibly 
the necessities of the case, that he willingly repaired to 
the monastery, to assist Father Gom^, the confessor, in 
Ids duties, one also prey&iled on a wealthy and skilftd 
surgeon to giye his tune gratuitously to their service. 

Fmally, resolving that no e£Fort should be wanting 
on her poorfc, she set aS with several of the sisters to 
Ayesnes, absolutely laden with bundles of linen, oint- 
ment, bread, mea^ fruit, Ac. &c. Who can describe 
the consolation of tiie soldiers on seeing so many bless- 
ings showered down at once, — a whole company, as it 
were, of angels descending to minister amongst them ! 
Through the abbey and its environs the ffood sisters 
quickly made their way, carrying huge basKets as they 
went. In ibe monastery itseff, the gardens, court- 
yards, and adjoimng fields, wherever a sick soldier lay, 
a messenger of mercy knelt beside him supplying every 
want. Even diu'ing the night, Jeanne hired women to 
wait upon the patients, under the superintendence of 
two of the sisters. Hhe^ laboured in this way ni^ht and 
day, swathing with their own hands the very winding- 
sheets arouna the corpses, and carrying them out to 
the burial-ground. And so numerous were the corpses, 
that the linen they had provided for this purpose was 
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Boon exhausted, and they were obliged to make me ol 
straw and hay. 

One day, in the midst of her labours, a woman 
came to announce that not less than £fty soldiers la} 
at the point of death, and without any assistance, oa 
the bank of the liver. Jeanne did not lose an instant; 
but hastily calling a sister, accompanied the woman to 
the spot to ascertain the real state of the case. Tlie 
report was only too tiniu ^ not even a siuj^le handful of 
straw was there to pillow the poor suf^rers in their 
dying agony. This was the first thin^ which she 
ordei'ed to be brougnt ; and then, assisted by the nun, 
tne poor woman, and her husband (who were good 
Christians), she lifted the men upon it. The woman 
and her husband having undeitaken to watch over the 
suffei'ers, Jeanne left a sufficient sum of money in their 
hands to procm*e all that was necessary ; ana, strictly 
enjoining them to call her during the night should any 
seem likely to die suddenly, she returned to the infirmary. 

After this, she went regularly every morning with 
two sisters, changed the stitiw for these unfortunate 
men, and fed and gave them all the attention of a hired 
nurse. Nor did she foiget their immortal souls in her 
care for their suffering bodies ; she went from one to 
another, exhorting them to patience and the love of 
God ; and sm*ely the wonis of one whom they saw so 
untirin^y devoted to their service must needs have 
been efficacious. One Sunday, after Mass, she felt a 
strong impulse to repeat her -^it to these out-door 
patients; and going n-om rank to rank, as usual, with 
a word of comfoi't for each, she found one speechless ; 
and on taking hold of his hand, she discovered he was 
dead, and that his body was covered with those pur^ie 
spots which betray the existence of a plague-like fever. 
This circumstance filled her with the utmost anxiety; 
for she both dreaded lest she should carry infection to 
the house of St. Agnes, and also lest, when the &cti 
were known, she should be hindered by the conmiuni^ 
&om returning to her poor patients in the field. li 
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was not tQl mghtfiidl that she could determine what to 
do. She resolved, with that perfect confidence in God 
which characterised her whole life, to return home, just 
as if nothinff* had happened; and although she nad 
touched the mfectious corpse, God mercij^y permitted 
the house of St. Agnes to escape all danger. Nor did 
the sisters, who, with a devotion worthv of their gene- 
rous Superior, washed and mended the hnen of the sick 
inth their own hands, suffer any ill consequences ; but, 
on the contrary, the most perfect health prevailed among 
them during this time of general sickness. 

It would seem as though the heart of Jeanne were 
specially open to the necessities of suffenng soldiers; 
but perhaps this is sufficiently accounted for, by the 
circumstance that their hardships were a peculiarly pro- 
minent feature of the times m which she lived. Arrafi 
itself was a garrisoned town ; she was therefore a con- 
stant eye-witness of their condition ; and whenever, as 
was too often the case, she met in the streets any who 
looked weak and sickly, she would give them a libera] 
alms, or take them home to receive a good dinner at 
the gate of her house. We must not, however, suppose 
that the soldiers were the only people in the town who 
shared her bounty. Accompanied by a sister, she was 
in the habit of going about in the poorest neighbour- 
hoods in quest of aged widows and infirm old men, for 
whom she delighted to perform the humblest semces, 
if b J so doing she could ameliorate the hardships of 
their lot. And yet all these various and extensive cha- 
rities were never allowed to interfere in any way with 
the established order of the house. So admirame was 
her system, that the community was both well-ordered 
within, and the neighbouring poor carefiilly attended to 
without; and so warmly did her sisters correspond to 
all her wishes, that they used to return from tne most 
fatiguing exeiiions amongst the soldiers, only to labour 
with renewed energy amongst the orphans at boms 
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most exemplary serrant of Goc^ and then we mnst oon* 
dude. Her motto was : PoYertjj suffering, and oon* 
tempt. She used to wish that these words oould bo 
engraven throughout the house. ''At least,'' sho 
would say, ''let us bear them impressed upon our 
hearts; they are the three &YOurite virtoeB practised 
by our Blessed Lord." 

Her humility was singularly remarkable, A sister, 
ifho had lived ten vears in her society^ declared that 
she had never heara a single word pass her lips which 
tended even indirectly to her own praise; that she care- 
fully concealed her virtues^ and was accustomed to re- 
ceive with gratitude advice and instruction, even from 
those whose true part it would have been to learn from 
her. The lowest offices of the house were those which 
she always took by preference. As though fijrgwtting 
that she was Ihe Mother Superior^ she womd, in all sim- 
pUcity, brine up coals or wood, and wash or mend for 
the littte or^ians. In truth, this last occupation she con- 
sidered a very high honour; for it was habitual in her 
to recognise and reverence the dignity of God's poor. 
She would help the children to put on their shoes and 
stockings, kissmg their feet, and looking upon them as 
her "mistresses, and as princesses in the court of Jesus.'* 
On the other hand, she would shrink fixmi oominir in 
contact with per«n4ges of rank and weahL "TL't 
know how to talk to them," she would humbly sav. 
"I am not fit for it;" and on this account she woula 
beg one of the sisters to supply her place on occasion of 
a visit from any distinguished persons. Going one day 
to a house with one of her sisters, the latter knocked 
somewhat loudly at the door. "My sister," said 
Jeanne, " how bold you are ! we must not knock in 
that way; the poor ought to knock gently at the door.** 
And on another occasion, happening to reach the house 
of a person of condition at tne same moment with an- 
other visitor, who thundered confidently at the dooTi 
Jeanne modestly drew her companion some paces bad^ 
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•ayingy ^'llMnr will think it is we who naye knocked 
so loudly^ and they will certainly be scandalised." 

Her lo7e of poverty was as conspicuous as her liu« 
mility. She even refused the fortune of a young* pos- 
tulant in 1660; although she was the first who nad 
been wealthy enough to bring any portion with her. 
In dress, as has been already mentioned, her self-denial 
was unyaryins*. The house, and eyen the chapel, were 
almost void of ornament ; for she said, ^^ God will have 
more pleasure in seeing us feed and cherish His living 
members, than in seeing us adorn His material temple. 
If He desires that this also should be done, He will put 
it into the hearts of those who can do it better than we. 
For my part, I will importune no one on the subject. 
No, my sister, let us be poor, since Jesus loved poverty: 
it was His dearest virtue upon earth; shaQ not oUb 
fidthfiil servants follow his example?" 

^' All for Grod, all for God," — ^this was the constant 
watchword of our heroine; it was in her heart even 
more unceasingly than on her lips. From the time 
when she was twelve years old, she was in the habit of 
devoting many hours of the day and night to prayer 
and meditation; and as she advanced in years, her de- 
votions became ahnoet continual: however great the 
&tiirnes of the preceding day, her sisters always found 
W&Bt in the hn^^rjt the monung. 

The virtue of silence, abo, she especially reoom- 
mended to her sisters, strictly forbidding any news of 
a secular nature to be brought into the house. " Leave 
such things," she would say, ^' to the street-sweepers ; lev 
the dead bury their dead. Her deportment was com- 
posed and recollected. She walked through the streets 
with downcast eyes; spoke but little, ana always with 
great modesty and reserve; and mortified her senses 
with unsparing rigour. She ate but little, and never 
eiliier meat or soup. Vegetables, a little salad, and 
cold milk, were her principal diet; and her dear oon^ 
plexion and general good health showed that this 
perate fiure was what was best suited to her. 
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Her constitution^ l^owey^r, &iled at last, under the 
continual fatigues of her untiring' exertions. She per 
severed to the very end in her noble devotion to activt 
charity. It was in her sixty-third year, after some 
hngerlng iniirmities had kept ner ailing for a long time, 
♦hat she at last took to her bed; and after receiving 
.ae last Sacraments with great devotion, she said to the 
sisters who surrounded her, " My sisters, I recommend 
to you three things; first, to fulfil my instructions, 
which you already know; secondly, never to fail in 
your charity towards the poor; and thirdly, to dwell 
together always in most perfect union. And for aU 
this I pray God to give you His most holy benediction." 
Being asked where she would wish to oe buried, she 
rephed, " What does it matter ? somewhere in the pa- 
risn." But when the sister who had lately been ap- 
pointed Superior of the house at Arras, told her that 
they would like to have her with them at Arras, she 
^dcled, "Wherever you like." These were her last 
words ; and almost in the act of uttering them, she re- 
signed her spotless soul into the hands of her Creator, 
00 peacefully that not even a passing sigh marked its 
separation m>m the body. Her sisters, the orphans, 
and aU the poor of the parish, lamented deeply the 
friend and benefactor they had lost ; but in accordance 
with her own special desire, her mortal remains weif 
committed to the ground without pomp or ostentation 
in aU the simplicity which attended the funerals of ac 
of the poor orphans who had called her mofthsar. 
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It maj be interosting to mention tome p«rtioiilara oonneeCed 
' tfa the subsequent history of the institution founded by Jeanne 
Uscot The Community of St. Agnes c<mtinued to flourish untU 
jie fearful outbreak of the French BoYolution. The National 
Conrention of 1792 would willingly haT« permitted the sisters 
to pursue their charitable functions, on account of the means ot 
education they provided for deserted children; but Lebon, who 
was chosen tne people's representatire in the town, wished to 
impose upon the sisters the constitutional oath, which they at 
onoe refused to take. Every effort was made to shake their re- 
•olation, but in rain; tiiey assured him with respectful firmneM^ 
that thankfiilly as they would remain with their beloved ohatg^ 
they could not do so at the risk of violating their conscience. 
Ilrst by promises of great rewards, and forwards by furious 
threats, this despot of tiie people strove to subject these fidthful 
dauj^hters of the Church to his will. ** Nothine," says the su* 
perior, ''could shake our constancy; neither the loss of temporal 
possessions, nor a prison, nor the prospect of the scaffold." After 
six weeks of persecution, during which Lebon's agents came dai^ 
with their bribes or threats, the house was taken possession of bv 
the police ; and the community, in the midst oi a cold winter^ 
day, were forced to leave, one Dy one, and take refuge as they 
oonld amonfi;st relations or friends. Secular women were ap- 
pointed to tfi&e charge of the poor children, and ** dined that day,*' 
says the superior, *'on the broth and bread which we had j^re- 
pajred for our own dinners. But tho grief of losing our vocation, 
and abandoning the poor children conjoitted to us by God, made 
us inconsolable. Our own position, too, in the midst of a society 
like that into which we were so iuddeadjr thrown, corrupt and 
virulent against our holy religion, its mimsters, and its mithful 
duldren, iwided to our troubles. Some of our community went 
to Belgium, and some to Germany." Happily, this dispersion 
was only temporary. In 1800, M. Watelet, ap^inted oy the 
oonsnlate mayor of the town, observing witii pain how insuffi- 
cient for the proper guardianship of the children was the guid- 
ance of women at onoe witiiout rule or religion, aans/oi ni An, 
seeing even their temporal interests cruelly neglected, used all 
his iimuenoe with tiie higher authorities to restore the house of 
St Agnes to its rightful owners. Opposed though the spirit of 
the times then was to every measure of the sort, yet the convic- 
tion that none but a community of religious sisters could take 
oaxe of the poor chUdren at once with charity and disinterested- 
ness, at last forced itself on the minds of all; and M. Watelet^ 
who was an old benefisctor of the institution, had tl-.e happineee 
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■fterwwrdi, bj mn imperial decree, uthoriaed and confirmed dt* 
rales of the institiidoii, u one whiob oonferrad & natkaikl benefit 
At a later period, the ehari^ of Jeanne Biscot EiuriTed in the 
deaoendant of one of her leladoiu. CompasiitHiatiDg the fate o( 
(he orphans, who were oftea exposed lo great dangers on leaving 
the house of St Agnes, this lad;, whose name was HademoiBelLs 



Uaiait,fbanded another imttitutlon,lo receire them fhtm the am 
ofl7(o89. HademoiseUe Haurt was ably assisted br the AbH 
I^Uart de Lebaequiire, dean and prorott of Arras, wbo placed a 
larse bntUliig at ber disposal for the purpose. His she ftii>- 
nished in ISM, and pat nnder the direction of rdigious sisten 
fromB^ltoiat the herself nndertaking to become respoiuible for 
all neoessary ftnuU that coold sot be supplied bj the labour of 
the arphana. LMe-makis^the cbief employment of the womea 
at Arras, and general needlework, was taught so effioieotly !■ 
this establishment, that on Wring it the pnpils were tt to b^ 
KHne wailing or work-wimtea. ludemoiselle Haaart ib*d 8ep^ 
1B37, haTing made a will beqoeathing all hw |iuy « tf to M 
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ANNE DE MELTTN, 



B(M?IUL AI Bl^nOt. 



DE MELTTN was d«- 
ed from two of the most 
ious families in Flandere. 
hther, William d« Melim, 
e of EpinOT, was Enif ht oi 
Fleece, Grandee of Spain, 
Constable of Fkndera, and 
Mods. Her mother's name 
Eugenie of Aremberg, a 
icess. Amie was the second 
rhters, and was bom in 
i. She had also five bro- 
thers; and the whole ofthis large family was brought up 
by the virtuous prince and princess with the strictest 
."egard to their advEincement m piety. 

The Prince of Epinoy was deroted to the cause oi 
the poor, and unsparing in almsgiving. It was his 
great ambition that his children should inherit this 
spirit of hberality towards the necessitous ; and with 
tius view, he used to BUp[dy them with a certain sain 
for their own ezoenditPKi, of which he aftenraids i^ 




quired an aooount. If he finmd in anj instance tW 
no part of it had been given in chpritj, his displeasure 
was very great, and he would withhold pocket-money 
from the delinquent for seyeral days. He was also in 
the habit of sharing with the poor whatsoever food was 
served at his own table^ allowing his children to dis- 
tribute it according to their deserts. He was so anxious 
to inspire them with a true love and sympathy for the 
poor, that it is recorded of his daughtcBT Anne, that she 
was brought to the font of baptism by two peasants^ as 
Kifather and godmother, in order to imite her bv 
e tenderest ties with the dearest members of Christ s 
hurch. Fully did Anne respond to all her parent^ 
wishes. As soon as she could speak, her earliest words 
were lisping petitions for ^^ money for the poor;" and^ 
while still a mere infant, she showed the utmost com* 
passion for their wants and distresses. 

When only six years old, she became a canoness in 
the Chapter of Mons ; and, according to custom, left 
bet &ther^6 house for that of an old canoness, who was 
to instruct her in the duties of her profession. Young 
as the child was, she seemed strongly conscious of thio 
sacred oblations imposed on all who consecrate them* 
selves to G-od. No vows bound her, but she passed 
through a sort of novitiate; and as soon as she had 
learnt to read, nothing^could keep her from joining regu* 
larly in the choir at omce. She oecame a Uttle model of 
piefy, docility, and regfularity, observing with fidelity 
the minutest details of the rule, scrupulously attending 
at catechisms and religious instructions, and. delighting 
especially in listening to passages from the gospels, 
on which she would meditate even at night, sometunes 
waking up and repeating them over to her attendant, te 
fix them oetter in her mind. Although too young to 
be admitted to holy Communion, her devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament was singularly great. She woi^ 
ereep as near as possible to the ^Mred Host, when 
eoEposed upon the altar, andkneeUng down rapt and 
^..„i remain as long as she was permittedygaDOg 
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surprised in this attitude by one of her oompamonsy she 
was asked why she^ a little girl, yentored so far within 
the sanctoary forbidden to her sex. '^ Ab, my sister,^ 
lefdied the litde Anne, innocently, '^ it is because I love 
80 much.'' 

Soon after making her first communion, for whicb 
she prepared berselt with extreme fervour, she was 
allowed by her confessor to communicate firequendy 
during the week; and, in proportion to the &yours re- 
oeived, her devotion seemed to increase. She used to 
ffo '^ for the love of Jesus " twice every week to pei^ 
form Matins at the chapel on the ramparts of the town, 
a3id allowed no severity of weather to interfere with 
this exercise. So sreat was her humility, that she 
never excused hersen when unjustly blamed ; and even 
if her teachers sometimes inadvertently reproached ber 
for the &ults of others, she silently Dore the burden, 
esteeming it a privilege to be allowed to suffer for one 
of her compamons. She became very anxions to de- 
vote herseli entirely to God, and at the age of thirteen 
resolved never to marry; but she ha^ not yet proved 
the armour in which she was to array herself against 
the temptations of the world. The time for this was 
now at band. It was not the custom for the canonesses 
of St. Vantrude to seclude themselves from public as- 
semblies; and when Anne de Melun was old enough 
to so into society, her naturally lively and pleasure- 
lovmg temperament overcame the whispered scruples 
of her conscience, and seduced her to follow the exam- 
ple of her companions, and taste freely of the gaieties 
m which they mingled. She was fair and noble-looking, 
and her lively wit and animated maimer were yet more 
charming than her handsome features and royal bearing. 
She was speedily drawn so completely into the vortex 
of pleasure, that her former impressions faded one by 
one ; and her heart appeared immersed in the frivolous 
amusements of the cby, as if it had never known a 
better or a purer element. 
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TTnfortDnately; just at tliis time^ her iineley tlie Vif 
count of 61 lent, invited his lovely niece to visit him, 
intending to adopt her for his daughter. Once with him^ 
every thmg was done to ensnare her still more deeply. 
To see her rich and weD-married was his hie-hest amhi« 
tion, and Anne was in ereater danger than before. 
After presenting' her witn the Marquisate of Riche- 
bourg, ne devoted himself to find her a wealthy and 
illustrious husband. The young nobles thronged around 
her, emulous of her favour ; but although she scrupled 
not to pursue the dangerous pleasures of the world, 
some lingering tenderness of conscience made her reject, 
one bv one, ^ the brilHant offers of marriage she re- 
ceived. 

Some time afterwards she went to the coxat of Isa- 
bella, Infanta of Spain and Archduchess of Brussels, and 
entered into all the spirit of the scenes around her; and 
on her return to Mons, we find her still fluttering after 
gaiety, going from the choir of her chapter to the ball 
or the theatre, and so passionately bent on gratifying 
her taste for enjoyment, that she could no longer endure 
to make use of any thing that was not permmed with 
sweet scent. One day, being told by a lady of her ac- 
quaintance that her complexion was too high, and being 
recommended to wash her face with some cosmetic, and 
then hold it for some time near the fire, she was foolish 
enough to follow the prescription. That same evening, 
being at a ball, and getting overheated, she suffered so 
severely from her silly experiment that she fainted. Her 
conscience smote her for her vanitr; and more than 
thirtv years afterwards thiB remembrance of this folly 
filled her with bitter regret. 

These things are, however, only recorded to show 
the infirmly of human nature, and the subsequent 
triumph of Divine grace. This lapse of one who had 
been almost a saint, laid deeply in her heart that sure 
foimdation of all other virtues, a sincere humihty. Bet- 
ter thinsfs, however, were now at hand. An uneasiness 
■he oould ]M)t stifle, began to haunt i he young f otary of 
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(dMrara erren in her gayest moments; and to allay the 
spirit of unrest, she went to confession. Happily she ad- 
dressed herself to a wise and pnident priest, who fear- 
lessly showed her the sin she had heen guilty of, and 
opened once more before her shrinking mmd the judge- 
ments of God, and the terrors declared against those who 
haye their consolations in this life. Unable to tear her- 
self at once from all that was now her only happiness, 
she was nevertheless won by his courage and fictelity to 
listen respectfully to his remonstrances. He finally told 
her to pray to Grod for grace to perceiye the danger she 
was in, and strength to fly from it when once re- 
cognised. She promised this, on condition of being 
stm allowed to frequent assemblies and balls. To tlos 
he consented, provided she would do three things — ^Ist^ 
A.ttend those amusements without any deliberate search 
for happiness in them ; Sd, Consider the pains of pur- 
gatory whilst in the midst of worldly dissipations ; and 
Sdly, Reflect on the transitory nature of these enjoy- 
ments, of which she must one day render so strict an 
account. 

Anne de Melun religiously complied with these 
directions; and on her next confession was obHged to 
own how deeply such reflections had disturb^ the 
sweetness she had been wont to taste in gay society. 
Tet worldly considerations, and the example of other 
oanonesses. again bore down the slight barrier raised in 
her heart by the worthy priest, and left her a prey tb 
pleasure as before. Just at this time, however, the 
terrible warning afibrded by the death of one of her 
own relations, came home with irresistible force to her 
youthful mind. 

A young iuvl, her cousin, given up to all the follies 
and frivolities of his age and rank, was suddenly taken 
with a frttal illness. Smitten with horror at the uiought 
of his past life, and considering how immediately be 
must appear before Ood to render an account of his 
actions, he struggled for three days against death with 
tha energy of despair, uttering ones of mental agony 
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wUdipiemdtihdliearlsofanwIiolieardld^ Dread- 
xng to die, yet oertain he kad no hope of Jfe, 1^ 
angnish of his soul betrayed itself in the most fearfnl 
bodilyconynlsionsy whilst he incessantly exclaimed in la- 
mentable tones, ^^ Ahy m j fhends^ray to God that He 
may have mercy upon me!" Tne yonn^ canoness 
came to visit her djmg coosin, and the awM imj»es- 
sion made hj his miseraMe torments thoroughly roused 
her to consider her own situation before God. The 
death of her undo, the Viscount of Ghent, which hap- 
pened about the same time, set her free from many 
temptations that were ahnosttoo strong for her age and 
temperament^ and she began to wean herself steadily 
from the Yanitles of society. Gradually, but success- 
fully, she persevered : there was now neither compro- 
mise nor falling back, and a visit which she paid to the 
Princess of Aminai, her aunt in the coxmtry, gave her 
an excellent opportunity of conquering her taste for dis- 
sipation and idleness. She began to occupy herself 
strictly, to renoimce gay clothing, and ^ve herself en- 
tu*el^ to the practice of pietv and cuhivation of her 
interior life, ohe would glamy have retired to a con- 
vent } but insuperable difficulties seemed to oppose every 
attempt she made to do so. However, she engaged a 
quiet room in the abbey of St. Vantrude, and made a 
mace of refuge for herself, in which she could henceforth 
flee from the world as assiduously as she had hitherto 
courted it, meditating and praying a great part of the 
day and night, sleepmg on the boards, and frequently 
maJdng retreats in some convent. 

When, some time after this, it became necessary for 
her again to visit the court of the Archduchess Isabelto 
remembering but too well the excesses to which vanity 
had led her m her former visit, and anxious to repair, as 
&r as might be, whatever scandal she had given at thai 
time, she prepared herself by a retreat often days, and 
went forth strengthened by a better defence aguinsi 
temptation and weakness than worldly prudence oaa 
mfgfy. She now again enjoyed the pmSego of op.^ 
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fog her beart to the same excellent oon&esor who had 
formerly so faithfully warned her of her danger, and the 
result of this secona visit was highly &yourable to her 
future welfiEure. and very edifying to all who had an 
opportunity ot seeing tne change in her conduct and 
demeanour. 

The way of penance was that which she now volun* 
tarily chose, nor was any mortification too deep for her 
ready acceptance. She liyed on roots and yegetables^ 
rgecting, without ostentation, eyery delicacy that came 
before her. Trials of another kind also now became her 
portion. Her beloyed fitther, &lsely accused of some 
treacheiy at court, was obliged to escape to France in 
order-to saye his life. His wife and eldest daughter 
aooompanied him, and the two elder sons soon followed. 
Thus Anne, though only eighteen years of age, was left 
the sole guardian of her three younger sisters; one of 
whom,howeye]%diedsoonafterwaTds. This trial was bit- 
terly seyere to Mdlle. de Melun, who tenderly lored her 
parents; but an entire resignation to the will of Gknl 
anooeeded the first transports of her grief, and throwing 
herself before the crucifix, she was heard to repeat wi£ 
the deepest emotion, ** My Qod, spare not me, out haye 
mercy on my fether and my motner I** 

(m the disgrace of the Prince of Epinoy, he was 
depriyedof all the offices he held; all his property was 
confiscated, and eyen his furniture and money were 
seized. The whole &mily would thus haye been re* 
duced to penury, had it not been for Mdlle. de Melun, 
who, inheriting a large fortune firom her unole the Vis- 
count of Ohent, was enabled to send ample funds to 
her bEUushed parents, and support herself and her sisters 
in a manner becoming their rank. She also contributed 
all that was wanting to complete the education of her 
brothers. 

The prince died within a year after his unhappy 
exile, too soon to profit by the dutiful exertions of two 
of his sons, who had gcme to plead his cause at the 
pouri of Spain. This untimely death afflicted 
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deeply, tbat a dangerous Alness was the consequeoM^ 
ana it was more than a year before she recovered hei 
health. As soon as she was able, however, she recom- 
menced her works of charity and practices of devotion, 
and soon established at home a society of wealthy 
young ladies, bound like herself to piety and the service 
of the poor. They met every week, and consulted over 
their cnaritable scnemes. Aoandoned women were the 
especial objects of their solicitude ; they were sougli^t 
out and placed in secure asylums, wheoe they might 
retrieve their lost characters. Hospitals also were 
visited, and notwithstanding the extreme natural 
repugnance Mdlle. de Melun entertained for everything 
unsightly and inodorous, she so fSsur conquered this 
weakness as to devote herself^ beyond all others, to 
attendance upon the sick, and even to contemplate 
building a hospital on one of her own estates ; a plan 
however, whicn, from some cause or other, was never 
realised. 

In 1641, her eldest brother died in the French 
army ; and not having seen her mother now for seven 
years, she instantly hastened with her two sisters, to 
console her for this heavv loss, and remained with her^ 
in the convent at Abbeville, for several weeks. Whilst 
here, she indulged her taste &r retirement more folly 
than was possible at Mons ; yet at the same time gave 
herself diligentlv to the care of the poor and sufPerinfi^, 
visiting the fisliermen's cottages, and carrying light 
and comfort wherever she went. ' 

After returning to Mons, she pursued the same life; 
when not in the choir as canoness, she was visiting the 
hospitals, or given in solitude to prayer and meditation 
At length, so much sanctity in one of such exalted birth 
drew every eye on Anne de Mebm ; and the more she 
sought to conceal herself, the more was she noticed and 
followed. The poor came for assistance, sinners for 
spiritual counsel, the suffering fir consolation, and 
persons of piety for woids that might strengthen them 
more securely m the paths of virtue. WaU might aha 
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tremble; remembering tbe Bnares of her youth, lest 
spiritual pride should now become her eternal ruin, she 
resolved to fly from the temptation, and seclude herseli 
in a cloister. But the interests of her family, so 
dependent upon her remaining at Mons, withheld her 
for a time ; and it was not till her brothers were recon- 
ciled with the king of Spain, and her sisters no longer 
in need of her protection, that she felt herself at liberty 
to foUow the dictates of her own heart. Ten years had 
she been struggling between dtLty and inclination, or 
ratiber, for ten years had tbe une of duty seemed 
micertein before ner; but now all was clear, and with 
vhe full consent of her directors, she turned her atten- 
tion to the best way of accomplishing the separation 
from the world which she coveted. 

Mdlle. de Melun was thirty-one years of age when 
ohe left; Mons for Abbeville, where her mother stiU 
]iTed, intending never to return, but carefully concealing 
her intentions from every one. Her great difficulty 
lay in the objections which her mother would certainly 
raise to her embracing a conventual life; and she 
resolved to spare the pnncess the pain of knowing that 
their parting was to be a final one. She had long been 
suffering fix)m a painful affection of the eyes, and 
availed herself of this as a pretext for going to Paris, 
that she might consult a physician. Her brother, now 
Prince of Epinoy, was tnereibre sent for from court, 
that he might accompany her ; and preparations were 
made for their departure with a suitable escort. The 
princess, her mother, although ignorant of her daug^h- 
ter's refd intentions, bitterly felt the parting ; but when 
Anne, after tenderly embracing her, fell at her feet in 
tears beseeching her blessing, she tried to console her 
with the assurance that the separation was not to be 
for long. 

This trial over, Mdlle. de Melun lost no time, as 
soon as they were once on their journey, in acquainting 
her brother with her project of leaving the world, and 
living henceforward unlmown, in some distant part ot 
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the ooimtrj. He promised to do his best 1» furthfli 
her views, and to remain with her until her future 
residence was deti&rmined on. They went to Paris^ 
where she consulted the doctors, and tnen sent back her 
eouipage and escort to her mother, with a letter^ 
wnerein she unfolded all her views for the future, 
together with the reasons she had for acting so secretly. 
But although she fiillj explained to the princess for 
how long a time this project had been nourished in her 
mind, in order that she might know it was no hasty or 
ill-advised step, her affectionate mother — ^horror-struck 
at the thought of losing her daughter so entirely, as she 
coidd not fall to do if she carried her project into effect, 
of buiying herself, imder some assumed name, in a 
foreign convent — sent messengers to stop her, before it 
was too late. But Anne and her brother had already 
left Paris. It was her wish to go to Rome, in order to 
gain the jubilee of 1650 ; but the excessive heat of that 
summer, and the state of the coimt^, on account of 
the war, obliged her to turn back. The travellers, who 
had taken the names of Mdlle, de la Hare, and M* 
de Banur6, retraced their steps as far as Samnur, 
where, without any particular idea of choosing that 
place for her future home, Anne went to the Convent of 
^e Visitation, and under her new name, asked to be 
received. She was admitted as a boarder; but her 
singular humility, fervour, and piety, with her strict 
observance of the rule, made every one unite in her own 
wish, that she shoidd enter as a novice. She would 
doubtless have done so, had she not been one day 
recognised, in the Siiperior's parlour, by a gentleman ' 
who had seen her at Mens. He imme£ately revealed 
her real name and rank ; the news was earned to the 
convent of the same order in Paris, where it reached the 
Queen, Anne of Austria, who was a frequent visitor. 

N ow it had Ions' been wished that a convent of the 
Visitation should he founded in Flanders; and the 
queen, with the double hope of restoring Mdlle. de Melon 
to hfSjt fiimily, and gratirpng her evident desiie fiir • 



soorexitaal life^ proposed through the religioiis^ vhat she 
should undertake this scheme. Far was such an under- 
taking from the wishes of the retiring novice; she 
declined it, as somethinG^ too Great for her capacity, and 
finding he^ now l^wn to ever^ one i:^ Sa^nr, 
resolved to leave the place. Accordmgly, having con- 
sulted a prudent director, who decided that her vocation 
was to serve the poor, and who recommended her to 
enter amongst the religious of the hospital at La Fldche^ 
she departed for that spot with her faithM brother 
Alexander, who would not leave her imtil her plans 
were finally settled* Every precaution was taken to 
conceal their route; and on reaching the hospital^ 
Hdlle. de Helun^ robed in the coarsest garments, pre* 
sented herself as Mdlle. de la Hare for receptuni. 
Every thing about the place pleased her extremely ; and 
hoping she had now foimd a secure retreat, she bc^m 
her year of probation with most edifying fervour. The 
change of aur and diet, however, with the hard work 
she had to do, soon brought on an illness, which proved 
serious. It was evident the air of La Fldche disamed 
with her; but this alone would not have induced her to 
leave a place where she found herself at last unknown, 
had not other circumstances opened the way. About 
three leagues from La Fldche, in the little town of 
Beauge, dwelt one of those worthy souls whose 
unworldlv zeal seems to effect all things independent 
of worldly means. Martlia de la Beauce, poor and 
friendless, had imdertaken to build a hospital at Beaug6 ; 
and had begged alms so earnestly, that already much 
of the work nad been accomplished. Want of funds, 
However, had now arrested her hand for a time, when, 
coming to visit the hospital of La Fldche, she was seen 
by Mdlle. de Melun. Struck by the admirable confi- 
dence in God displayed by Martha, Mdlle. de Melun 
felt the strongest wisn to help forward this good work; 
imd with the Ml consent of her director, after her care- 
ful brother had visited the place and reported most 
frfoanUy of what had been abeady done^ she Mt ool 
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with him for Beaug6^ where, after pi]l;tmg their (mn 
nohle hands to the work, they had the happiness oi 
seeing the hospital ready in three months to receive a 
community. 

In Novemher 1650 three or four sisters from La 
Fl^he came to Mdlle. de Melun at Beau^6. She had 
prepared all for their reception, and they began inune- 
oiately to admit patients to the hospital. Its present 
limited extent did not, however, satisfy the generous 
spirit of its second foundress. She bought more land, 
and enlarged the building; she built widei* and loftipr 
wards for the accommodation of the sick, and she 
added a garden and outbuildings. Falling sick herself, 
she insisted on being carried into the hospital amidst 
the other patients, aesinng that no distinctions should 
be shown her. When every thing was completed, she 
supplied the whole place wiui necessary furmture. On 
this foundation alone, Mdlle. de Melun must have 
expendied nearly fifty thousand crowns. But in her 
amdel^ to avoid all human praise, she allowed it to ^e 
thought that her cousin, as the Prince of Epinoy was 
supposed to be, had done all this. The time was now 
oome when this generous brother might consider hid 
promise to his sister as fulfilled, and he prepared to 
return to Paris, after an absence of nearly two years. 
This separation cost her much grief; for Alexander was 
both devout himself, and always ready to promote devo- 
tion in others, by example, and in every otter way. His 
last words to his sister contained a stnct charge not to 
take the habit of the religious of the hospital, but to 
keep herself free firom external vows. There was 
indeed much in the case of Anne de Melun to render 
this advice prudent; and by following it, she was 
enabled to do much more good than would otherwise 
have been in her power. 

She opened a school in the hospital for poor girls, 
especially orphans, teaching them herself to read and 
write. She oecame the fiiend of all the poor in the 
p«ighhiiirhood, visiting them when siek in their 0W9 
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flltefable cabins. She established a sometyof eharit* 
able ladies on the model of that in Paris. The suffer 
jDgy the sorrowful^ and the needy thronged around her^ 
and she had help and comfort tor all, reconciling ene- 
mies^ and soothing disturbed minds. In the hospital 
she made herself the servant of all. Rising before four 
in the mornings she re-made the fever-tossed beds of 
the poor patients^ dressed their woimds, took her turn 
in watching beside them^ and anxiously superintended 
the comfort and neatness of every thing around them. 
7(nmersed in these humble offices, which nevertheless 
adorned her with a brighter halo than had ever hovered 
round her in the assemblies where she had been wont 
to shine, Mdlle. de Melun seemed likely to remain all 
her life unknown ; Wt again was her name accidentally 
betrayed through the following circumstance. 

In 1652, during the civu war, an inhabitant of 
Beaug6 killed a soldier, to revenge whose death several 
hundred men encamped before the unfortunate town, 
threatening to sack and bum it. These men belonged 
to troops xmder the command of the Marshal of l£)c- 
quincourt, and they had abeady begun to fire part of 
the suburbs, when Mdlle. de Melun, ur^d oy her 
director, hastened to the Marshal, secretly divulged her 
name, and implored his protection for the town of 
Beau^. The name of Epinoy claimed his highest 
consideration; he immediately withdrew his men, leav- 
ing the town uninjured, and saluting Mdlle. de Melun 
by a discharge of artillery as they departed. She had 
the still further satisfection, during tnis adventure, of 
rescuing £rom amongst the followers of the troops a 
poor woman disguised as a man, whom she won to 
repentance for her past follies, and restored to her 
friends. Although the Marshal kept his promise not 
to reveal the name of our heroine, some obscure hints 
which he could not refrain from dropping roused the 
euriosity of the people in Beaug^^, ana she was thence* 
forward watched with so much interest, that on one of 
ber farothars paying her a visit some time after, the 
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secret socm transpirecL When this jomiff man ain?ed| 
anzions after a long ahsenoe to see his beloved sister^ 
he found her, dressed like a hospital servant, carrying a 
cup of broth to a patient. He was so charmed by her 
humility and devotedness, that he insisted on sharing 
her labours during the period of his stay. But Anne 
could scarcely fomve him for the mischief he had 
done in finismng the discovery of her real name. She 
was now inundated with visits, and involved in all sorts 
of business, which was referred to her as to an oracle. 
She felt almost glad when family affairs obliged her to 
leave Beaug6 for a time. Her mother was now dead, 
as also her elder sister, who had been the faithful com- 
panion of the exiled princess, watching over her with 
exemplary devotion until she herself sunk under com- 

Elicated suffering, and died a professed nun in the 
)ominican convent at Abbeville. It must have 
sreatly added to Mdlle. de Melun's srief at the loss of 
ner mother, that this princess haa shown so much 
aversion to her way of Me, as not even to answer the 
letters in which Anne had tried to reconcile her; on 
her death-bed, however, she relented, and sent her 
blessing to her absent daughter. Soon after this, it 
was thought necessary that Anne shoidd join her 
family during the arrangement of the estates and pro- 
perty wLxch they had iimerited from their parents ; for 
the confiscated wealth had long since been restored. 
Accordingly, escorted by three of her brothers, Anne 
went to Paris, and thence to Picardy and Flanders. 
She resigned in their favour the Marquisate of Riche- 
bourg, and then gladly returned to ^eaug6, where, 
however, she had scarcely arrived, when the death of 
her elder brother's wife induced hun to entreat her in- 
stant presence at Pans. She could refuse nothing to 
the Prince of Epinoy, ^'ho had done so much for her; 
and intending her stay to be very short, immediately 
hastened to mm. Nevertheless, his entreaties, and hei 
own affectionate compassion for his motherless daughter, 
indueed^ hei to prolong her visit 6om one weak to tm- 



othMT) until two jean and a half bad elapsed } wlien, 
the prinoe manjing again, the little girl no longer 
required her aunt's care. It must not be thought that 
this was a visit of pleasure, or that Mdlle. de Melun 
allowed herself to be for an instant entangled by the 
world. Though living in the heart of Paris, she still 
maintained her own conventual rule, which bound her 
there as stnngentlv as at Beaug^, since she was alto- 
gether unfettered by vows, which, indeed, had not yet 
been taken by any of the community. She rose at 
four, spent an hour in meditation before Mass, and 
passed the rest of the day in her own apartments^ 
working for the altar, or in visiting hospitals by way 
of recreation. She watched over her niece like a 
mother, keeping her in her own apartments both by 
day and night. 

Soon after Mdlle. deMelim's second return to Beaug^, 
she endowed the hospital with a yearly sum of 8000 
livres, added all that was yet wantmg to the comfort of 
the patients, and provided a fund for paying the por- 
tions of those poor girls who might only be withhela by 
poyerty from joining the commuiuty. Her great wisL 
now was to see the sisters take the vows; and this was 
happily accomplished in 1671, when eighteen received 
the veil from the hands of the Bishop of Angers. 
Mdlle. de Melun yearned for the same privilege; but it 
was denied her by those who were oest capable of 
judging of the peculiarity of her vocation, ana for th^ 
sake of others she renounced her most cherished wish. 
An opportunity soon occurred which proved the wis- 
dom 01 this submission. The hospital at Beaufret was 
sinking to a mere ruin ; its Amds were exhausted, and 
there was no one to look after the patients. Mdlle. de 
Melun, on learning this lamentable state of things, 
hurried thither with some of the sisters. So deplorable 
was the condition of affairs, that three of the sisters 
soon died firom over-exeition. Mdlle. de Melun perse- 
vered, however, undertaking the meanest offices her- 
self. Her heroic devotion inspii*ed others to imitalii 



her, and more sisters offered themselves for the waA 
Two ladies of high rank aspired to share in it, one ooii* 
tributmg her fortune^ the other her personal attendance 
on the sick. Through the instrun^entality of Mdlle. 
de Melun the hospital was rebuilt^ and every thing 
placed once more on a prosperons footings and she con- 
tinued to watch over it witn affectionate anxiety. 

The death of her brother, the Prince of £pmo j, in 
February 1679, deeply affected her; and from that 
time her healtii, always feeble, declined more and 
more, and she only survived him a few months. But 
before we speHok oi her last moments, a few words will 
not be out of place as to the general characteristics of 
her life during the twenly-nine years which she spent 
in the hospitcu at Beauge. It was amongst the poor 
ihat she was best known; to them she was the patient 
listener, the most prudent counsellor ; and whilst rich 
people often found ner inaccessible, through her fear of 
distraction, and were always obli^;ed to converse with 
her in the presence of one of the sisters, a poor person 
was sure to find her disengaged, and might confidently 
reckon on a private awuence, CSrowcb of the poor 
therefore followed her whenever she appeared, ridmg^ 
as was her custom^ on a donkey; and when she was 
leaving Beaug6 for Paris, they threw themselves on 
their knees in her way, beseeching her with tears to 
remain amon^ them. She was mstantly out of the 
carriage, and in the midst of the troubled, petitioners, 
assuring them with earnestness of her qmck return. 
Once it had been her sole occupation to flatter her own 
tastes ; this same ingenuity was now put in requisition 
fi)r the poorest and meanest of her feUow-creatures that 
were brought to the hospital. Forgetftd of herself, 
she spent her time in keeping the sick rooms neat and 
orderly, after sweeping them with her own hands; 
burning incense and other perfumes to refresh the 
heated aii*, or scatteiing fresh flowers over the patientji' 
beds to cheer their si^t, fatigued with the monotony 
ol widla and curtains; she continually reaswed tlit 
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bunelidB of violets and roses which she placed about 
the rooms, and would bring singing'-rirds in cas;es, and 
hang them np near some long-imprisoned patient, to 
solace the weary hours of pain and confinement : she 
had even bonbons and preserved finiits to distrunte^ 
and taxed herself to invent new methods of soothing 
suffering and grief. Was any patient afflicted with some 
disease more repulsive than usual? it was Mdlle. de 
Melun, who once could only breathe sweet perfumes, 
that made herself the nurse ; and tenderly and perse- 
verm^ly she would give herself to the dresfflng oi most 
horrible wounds, wmle not a look or gesture oetrayed 
a shadow of repugnance. Once, whilst thus serving a 
poor patient, whose wound was so disgustins' that no 
one else could bear to touch it, the offensive odovj* 
so completely overpowered her weak frame that she 
fidnted three times ; yet each time on her recovery she 
returned heroically to the task, and would not suffer 
another to take it fit)m her. No irritability on the 
part of the patient could disturb her equanimity ; she 
only saw in them the suffering members of Jesus 
Christ. One poor girl, who had bBen dreadfidly burned 
by gunpowder, so that her whole body was a mass of, 
corruption, was a source of continual trial to all who 
had to attend upon her; she was especially spited 
against Mdlle. de Melun, once even spitting in her face 
and attempting to strike her. The humble Anne re- 
ceived all with the greatest meekness, and set herself 
dili^ntly to win the heart of this perverse creature, 
loading her with tender and compassionate attentions, 
imtil she became patient and gentle, and obtained the 
grace to make a happy death. 

One person, a leper, was received into the hospital, 
of whom every one else was afraid, on account of tie 
infection she spread around her. Mdlle. de Melun had 
the poor creature brought into her own anti-chamber, 
that night 8^d day she might be ready to attend upon 
her. Li vain the danger she incurred from sleeping in 
an ahnoBt adjoining bed was represented to bar: slit 
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refused to aQow any one eke to inenr the risL and jrti 
would not neglect the patient. At last the bishop in* 
terfered, and ordered the leper to be placed in a sepa* 
rate lodging. Here, however, Mdlle. de Melun per- 
sisted in nursing her for a whole f/ear, during which 
she performed every office required by the miserable 
creature; herself carrying wood to make a fire, ehanginff 
the linen saturated from her wounds, and suffering nei- 
ther cold nor wind nor rain to serve as an excuse for 
neglecting for one single day the pious duty she had 
undertaken. Offcen during the ni^ht, filled with anide^ 
for the condition of her patient, sne would rise and go 
to visit her. God prospered tiie good work; so that 
the leper recovered, and was dear as a daughter to hei 
tender nurse. 

When she was at the hospital of La Fldche, the 
poverty of this institution denied the luxury of a fire^ to 
warm the chilly limbs of the poor patients before they 
were put to bed on their arrival. Mdlle. de Helun 
caused an abundant supply of wood to be brought to 
the hospital solely for this purpose; and the only recom- 
pense sne begged was, that a message might be sent 
to her on the admission of every firesh patient, that she 
might enjoy the luxury of warming tnem by the fixe 
she had procured, ana of assisting to change their 
dothos. ohe, princess as she was, would kneel numbly 
at their feet, wash and kiss them, and assist them into 
bed with so much grace and perfect charity, that the 
poor creatures, unconscious of ner rank, would remark 
admiringly to those aroimd them, ^^ Oh, what a good 
servant we have in her !" Nothing delighted her more 
than to be able pei*fectly to conceal her rank, and to 
pass for the daugnter of a poor man. She was equally 
careful to avoid the least display of any of her natural 
talents, often signed herseli Anne Vimbedle (Anne 
the fool), and was accustomed to say, ^^ That soul must 
be unhappy, which cannot comprehend all the blessed- 
ness of oeing constantly and experimentally imited to 
ibe fldf-fliininilAtions of Jesus GhreX, and to His luddea 
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Sfe.** fler eelf-oontrol became perfect. No one anew 
fram herself the sufferings she endured, nor the gfraces 
with which she was favoured. Her life, says her bio- 
^*apher, was one long death to natural inclination. As 
it had once been her temptation to adorn her body for 
ilie admiration of others^ so in her new life no worn- 
out rag's were too shabby for her use. She was often 
i-emonstrated with, as being literally unfit to be seen. 
" Oh," she would reply, " I can never be clad so meanly 
as was Jesus Christ in the crib and on the cross." She 

• 

was accustomed to so about in coarse grey garments, 
often torn, or ooverea with patchea ; ana if a new dress 
was bought for her, she would give it away to some 
oor person, saying with a smile that ^' it w-as too fine 
for her." One day an old servant of the prince her 
brother, coming with a message to her at the convent^ 
found her sweeping the hall; and not knowing who she 
▼as, asked for the abbess. '^ What is her name ?** 
asked Anne. " The Princess of Epinoy,'* answered he ; 
when Anne, showing him her broom, said pleasantly, 
^^ See, this is the cross of the abbess you are m 
quest of." 

There was nothing* idle or self-seeking in aQ this 
extraordinary abnegation of Anne de Melun. Her one 
motive was imion with Jesus crucified. An intense 
devotion to her Lord possessed her now, as in the days 
of her childhood, when she knelt rapt at the foot of 
the altar on which was exposed the Blessed Sacrament 
And she sought to win all her sisters to the same spirit. 
She caused painting, representing the mysteries of oui 
Saviour's life, to be placed in different parts of the 
garden, where, with the sisters of the nospital, she 
might go daily during Lent to perform the Stations. 
But as exposure to the weather soon injured them, she 
had figuiv>s carved in relief substituted, which were 
her legacy to the sisters, " to keep them in remem- 
brance of the suffering^ of Jesus." Sne was accustomed 
to spend long hours m prayer before the altar; and waft 
•ft^ found, even during the nights of winter, prostrate 
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on the earth in adoration. She left the ohmch with 
regret even for the service of the poor, and would say 
as she went out, " I go out of Thy holy temple, my 
God, but not out of Thy presence ; I leave my heart 
here to bum fiill of love beiore Thee." 

As has been already said, Mdlle. de Melun, always 
delicate, fell in 1678 into a very weak and languish mg 
state. But nothing woidd induce her to remit a single 
duty j and hearine* that she was wanted at Beaufort, 
she set out for that place, where she remained two 
months. The sisters at Beaug^ became very anxious 
for her return; and with difficulty she performed the 
journey, saying as she embraced them, " My sisters, I 
am come back to die amongst you." She was more 
like a skeleton than a living creature at this time, and 
scarcelv able to support herself; nevertheless, she per- 
severed for nearly a year longer in all her usual avo- 
cations, attending Mass and prayers and visiting the 
sick. She firequently expressed a wish to die neither 
m her chamber nor her bed, but in the choir before our 
Lady's image, which was especially dear to her, and 
always ornamented with flowers by her own hand. "I 
must not lie m bed long ill," she would say, " it will be 
giving you too much trouble to come and wait on and 
watch by me ; nor must I die here," she would add with 
a smile, " you would not like sleeping here afterwards." 
When the sisters, seeing her excessive weakness, begged 
to be allowed to pass the night near her, she would 
never consent, lest the trouble should fatigfue them too 
much. " Don't fear, sisters," she would say, "nothing 
will happen ; God ndll take care of me." One of the 
sisters proposing to send for a religious in whom she had 
much confidence, " that he might console her," Anne 
replied, " My sister, I want no consolation." Patiently 
to the last she bore her weakness and suffermg, ever 
considerate for the feelings of others ; and on the night 
before her death, hearing that a dear £i*iend had come to 
see her, she went down to the parlour, saying, "Though 
death is ah'eady on my lips, i could not refrain frcm 
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mumg to see toil'' She refased to kt the flister 
remam. who wished to watch by her that ni^ht, as she 
was afflicted with a cancer; and when, anzions about 
her state; this sister returned at four in the morning, 
she found Anne de Melun ab-eady up, and ffone to 
confession in the chapeL After ner confession, the 
dying woman — ^for so in truth she was — asked permission 
to fast during the following day, which was the eye of 
the Assumption ; but her (urector refused it. He 
1|3gged her to communicato at the Mass which was 
tnen celebrating; but she wished to spend a little more 
time in preparation; and going into the choi^knelt 
down berore the chenshed image of the Blessed V irsin. 
A slight cough and oppression of the heart compeued 
her, however, to leaye the chapel; and one of the sisters 
following her, she said, ** My sister, I can do no more ; 
my strength fisuls me." They laid her down on a mat- 
trass, in a room near the choir, and all the sisters 
crowded round her. The last Sacraments were adminis- 
tered whilst she still retained her consciousness, but the 
power of speech was gone. From time to time she 
raised her eyes to heayen, as if to make an offering of 
her departing soul; and after an agony of two hoars' 
duration, that purified soul so peaoeiully took its fligh^ 
that her last breath was not perceiyed. 

After her death, which took place at eight o'clock 
in the morning of August the 18th, 1670, in the sixty- 
second year oi her age, her countenance resumed more 
than its youthful beauty. It was difficult to turn away 
when one had begun to gaze upon it; nor did her 
limbs stiffen for more than twenty-six hours. Eyery 
article of clothing she possessed was divided amongst 
the people, who eagerly demanded some relic of her 
whom they had venerated as a saint. There was 
nothing else left to distribute ; for her sole worldly pro- 
perty ail the time of her deatli eensisted of a little oed 
and mattrass, a rush chair, a bare table, a crucifix, and 
two pictures pinned to the walL It had long been her 
great anzietjr to get rid of every thing she possessed 
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tbat there miffht be nothing she could call her own ; 
and it was amj out of strict obedience to her director 
that she had refrained^ over and over again^ from giving 
up every source of emolument which was under her 
control. '^No one/' she would say, "can penetrate 
to the depths of my heart, and see how God impels me 
to renounce all things." All Anjou wept for the illus- 
trious princess, who had made herself the servant ot 
the poor ; for there were none, either rich or poor, who 
hud not something to lose in her; the poor lost a bene- 
facto:-, the sufPering a comforter, the rich an example of 
good works, and sol Beaug^ an object of admiration, 
reverence, and gratitude. An epitaph was placed over 
her tomb by the religious of tne nospital at Beang^ 
l»f which the following is a translation : — 

" Here lies 
Anne de Mehin, 
Spouse and servant of Jesns Chxist; 
The most worthy daughter of William^ 
Prince of Epinoy, Eiiight of the Golden 
Grandee of Spain, 
Hereditary Constable of FlanderSy 
Viscount of Ghent, ftc. 
And of Ernestine Claire Eugenie of 
A princess of equally illuttiioiu 
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LOUISE DE MABILLAQp 



KADSMOISELIiE LE GRAS. 




OTTISB BB MARILLAC; afterwards 
Madame^ or (as it was the custom in her 
days to call married women whose hus- 
bands were not noble) Mademoisette Le 
GraSy was of an ancient and hononrable family. Her 
fiettber^ Loois de Marillac, was comicillor of the parlia* 
meat of Paris. Her mol^er^ Marguerite le Camus^ died 
almost immediately after tiie birth of Louise^ which 
took place August ISth, 1601, at Paris. 

Monsieur de Marilkc devoted himself with par- 
ticular care to his little daughter ; and after she left 
the conyenty where the first principles of piety were 
deeply implanted in her hearty he took pleasure m 
teachmg her many things which are not generally 
thought essential branches of female education. Slie 
studied Latin and philosophy with great delight^ and 
showed a considerable talent for painting ; out sha 
would only gratify this taste on sacred subjects. Some 
of her paintings are still preserved in her mmily . Her 
father was proud and very fond of her, and declared 
in his last will and testament that she had been his 
greatest consolation in thir world ; and that he believed 
she had been given him by God as a balm to his spirit| 
amidst all the troubles of Qfe. 
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Mdlle. de MariDac^ from an eailj affe^ Axmed % 
decided indinatioii for the conventoal life, and would 
gladly have become a Capuchiness ; but her confessor^ 
although himself a rtligious, discouraged the idea. He 
seems to hare had some intuitiye knowledge of the dif- 
ferent life that awaited his penitent. Mdlle. de Marillao 
submitted to his decision; and soon after the death of 
her father^ which happened when she was twenty-two 
years of age^ she married Mens. Antoine Le Gras^ 
Secretary to the Queen, Mary of Medids, by whom 
she had one son. During the twelve years of her 
married life, Mdlle. Le &ras prepared herself un- 
consciously for her future vocation, by giving the most 
unremitting attention to the poor of the parish. She 
nursed them in their sicknesses, doctorea them with 
admirable success, taught and comforted them, pre- 
pared them for the Sacraments, and smoothed tiieir 
dying pillows with unwearied tenderness. She became 
iJso a constant visitor at every hospital within reach; 
and always carried from her own table any delicacy 
that she thought might tempt the appetite of some 
poor patient. It was not long before these visits of 
charity revealed to her so fully the necessities of the 
poor, that she conceived some varae idea of a sister- 
hood consecrated to their service: luthoujrh it was many 
years before this idea took any definite mrm.. 

The pleasures and frivolities of the world had no 
temptation for Hdlle. Le Gras : she was grave and 
moctest in her dress ; never to be met with in any pubho 
assembly; and during the time of the carnival, would 
seclude herself from any even involuntary share in 
its distractions, by going to the Capuchin convent to 
make a retreat. Her ^reat aim was to keep herself in 
uninterrupted commumon with God ; and her excessive 
anxiety to preserve her conscience free from stain 
proved at times so great a hindrance to her advance- 
ment in spiritual wemure, that she had recourse to the 
intercession of St. Francis of Sales. This holy bishop 
Ugh]^ esteemed her, and oooe visited h«r during « 



MTdre illiiesfl* She had the greateert confidence in hiniy 
and belieyed herself indebted to his prayers for the 
peace of mina which she aftarwards enioyecL 

It must not be supposed that MdUe. Le Gras was 
so completelj absorbed in spiritual, or charitable exer- 
cises, as to neglect the duties which her married state 
imposed imon her. Her husband, sickly and irritable, 
was the object of her devoted care and unfailing for- 
bearance ; and to her only child she was an affectionate 
and tender mother. So lovely was the spirit of piety 
which, fix)m her example, pervaded her whole housenold^ 
that none could dwell within its influence without yield- 
ing up their entire hearts. It is even said, that two oi 
her husband's clerks were so wrought upon by the few 
pious counsels and occasional glimpses of her singular 
virtue which reached them, tlmt tney retired from tibe 
world, and gave themselves to lives of seclusion and 
charily. Her poor valetudinary husband also grew 

Etient and gentle in her soothmfi^ presence; and as 
i state of health became more infirm, his submission 
to the will of Grod was perfected, until in December 
1626, after receiving the last Sacraments with great 
devotion, he died. 

His widow felt his loss keenly, for they had lived 
together twelve years in the closest affection ; and he 
haa scarcely expired, before she hiuried to the tribunal 
^f penance, there to wash away whatever of unchastened 
human feeling migpht linger in the paxigs of separation, 
and to prepare lor the reception oi that Heavenly 
Spouse to whom she now exclusively vowed herself. 
She gave herself more than ever to devotional exercises 
ancl good works; and became so conspicuous for sanctity, 
that the Bishop of Belley, her confessor, and a friend of 
St. Francis of Sales, believing her destined to some 
high vocation, requested Saint Vincent of Paul to 
receive her as his penitent. Although scrupulously 
averse in general to undertake the spiritual guidance 
of women — noble ladies especially, St. Vincent did not 
dedSm the direotfon of Mdlle. Le Qras ; and in a «hon 
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time he liad fallj measured her extraordinary ciqNunl^ 
for carrying out the endless schemes of charity whieh 
filled ids apostolic heart. 

He had lately founded his community of Mission- 
ary Priests ; and Mdlle. Le Gras showing the gi'eatest 
desire to take some part in the ai*duous labom*s of thiB 
community, St. Vincent, after sufficiently testing her 
fitness for the work, sent her in 1629 to visit the chari* 
table confraternities which he had estabhshed in differ- 
ent villages. These confrateinities were associations of 
women, who had undertaken to look after the sick poor. 
The fii'st had been established at Chatillon, in Bi*esse, 
in 1617 ; and had been so successful, that he had gone 
on founding one after another, until hx>m the villages he 
had given them to the towns, and now was about to es- 
tablish one in the parish of St. Saviour in Paiis. Esteem- 
ing herself highly honoured by this commission, Mdlle. 
Le Gras set loi'th in the month of May 1629 ; having 
first received fi-om St. Vincent, in wiiting, the ftdlest 
directions for her conduct, which she obeyed with 
scioipulous fidelity, regaining hereelf simply as his 
agent. One or two ladies of piety accompanied her in 
her journey, which she performed in the readiest vehi- 
cle that happened to present itself, without the slightest 
regaiti to her own comfort. It was her gi'eat amoition 
to leara by experience the sufferings of the poor, that 
she might sympathise with them moi*e perfectly ; and 
whatsoever tenaed to this object, however painftd in 
itself, she welcomed as a gift from God. Rough tra- 
velling, hai'd couches, and sony fare, — to such things 
as these she accustomed herself in all these jom-neys, 
which she performed regiilai'ly during the summei-s of 
sevei*al yuai's. She cairied with her whatever could 
add to tue comfoit of the sick and destitute whom she 
was gomg to visit, giving them freely at her own 
expense alms, linen, and medicines. She also definyed 
the costs of her own travelling, which, humbly as sLe 
Jvunieyed, must yet have been considerable. 

On leaching any partienkr village^ she gathflnwf 
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■round her the women of the co nfi r a ier ni tyy anc afieo- 
cionatel^ exhorted and encouraged them; whatever 
was amiss she set to rights, and invited others to loin 
the charitable body. Ifothmg could so animate tneil 
leal^ as to see this delicate and nigh-bom lady ffoing her- 
self from cottage to cottage, comforting and relieving 
the necessitous, teaching the httle children their cate- 
chism, and nursing the sick with the most devoted 
attention ; dressing their wounds, ^d waiting on their 
infirmities with all the tenderness of a near and dear 
relative. The iostructions which she gave to the con- 
fraternities, were always excellently proportioned to the 
understandings of those who belongea to them; but 
she was capable of enchanting all who heard her bj 
the charms of eloquence, so that ladies used to oome m 
crowds to Hsten to her addresses ; and even men, who 
were excluded by the rules from being present hid 
themselves by stealth somewhere within hearing, and 
expressed the utmost admiration of them. 

It must not be supposed that Mdlle. Le Gras m any 
way overstepped her province, in the midst of these 
imusual exeilions. So profound was her reversnce for 
the ministers of Christ, that she was never tempted to 
take a single step which was not fully sanctioned by 
the priest of the parish which chanced to be the scene 
of her labours. On one occasion, finding that through 
some misunderstanding the curS objected to her planS| 
she immediately went to him, and offered altogether to 
renounce the charitable schemes she had undertaken 
for. his parish if such was his wish. However, on an 
interview taking place, his scruples, which doubtless 
were the fruits of some misrepresentation, instantly 
vanished, and he consented with joy to all that she pro- 
posed. Upon this she threw herself so completely 
neart and soul into the work, that an attack of illness 
was the consequence. This submission to lawfiil 
authority was constantly inculcated by St. Vincent at 
Paol^ to whom she wrote when- this perplexitgr arose * 
ks it was who advised her to act as she dia, addiiig tlial 
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''Our Lord would doubtless receive more glory iras 
her humility than from all the good she had intended 
to do ; and that as a beautiful diamond was worth mora 
than a whole mountain of stones^ so one act of virtue^ 
acquiescence, and submission, was of greater value than 
iuiamerable works of charity." 

After spending the chief part of the year 1631 m. 
foumejing about the country to establisn charitable 
confraternities, she was invited by Father de Oondi, 
formerly general of the galleys, to visit his estates for 
the same purpose; an invitotion which, when she had first 
obtained permission frt>m the Bishop of Chalons, sb'i 
gladly accepted. Then she began to establish these 
confraternities in several parishes of the capital, g^ene- 
rally at the express invitation of the clergy. But here 
the want of some modification was felt; ana t^us was laid 
the first foundation of that glorious system of charitable 
supervision of the sick now exercised by the Sisters of 
Charity. For in Paris, as soon as a confraternity was 
founded, ntunbers of ladies, rich and noble, were anxious 
to join it. But however heroic their resolutions might 
be, it was not always possible for them to give them- 
selves up to that devoted care of the sick which was 
necessary; nor would the purpose have been answered 
by their sending servants m their stead. To meet this 
diflSculty, it was decided by St. Vincent, that whilst 
these lames should continue to give ahns, and as much 
of their time and attention to the poor as thej could, it 
would be expedient to establish a community of sisters, 
whose sole Dusiness should be to devote themsdves 
to the active works of the charity. Numbers of yoimg 
women from the countrv instantly offered themselves; 
and the rich ladies contrilbuting with a liberal hand, the 
commumty was soon established, and St. Vincent com- 
mitted its superintendence to Mdlle. Le Gras. 

It was on the 29th of November, 1688, that she 
undertook with willing heart this new fimction, for 
which many years of experience amongst different clasaei 
anxiong to do good had so admirabl}' prepared her. (hi 
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Mareli 06, 1684, she debennined to consecrate heat whole 
life to it; and it is said that eveiy year she returned 
fervent thanks to G^ for having shown her so excellent 
a way of serving Him in His poor. Mdlle. Le 6ras a 
first received these young women into her own house; hut 
their numhers increased so rapidly that some were soon 
obliged to lodge elsewhere, and at last she removed 
with them to La Chapelle, near Paris. She then formed 
a society of wealthy and noble ladies, who esteemed 
themselves happy in being allowed to contribute largely 
to the funds of the new institution. St. Vincent presided 
over the meetings of these ladies, amongst whom were 
Madame Gk)ussault (widow of the late president),* Mad. 
de Pollalion, Mad. Marie Fouquetf of Belleisle, Mad. 
de Lamoignon, and the Duchess of Aiguillon. But the 
most energetic of fi31 was ever Mdlle. Le Gras ; she ' 
was incessantly in the H6tel Dieu, serving the poor. 
Even St. Vincent of Paul was obliged to moderate her 
zeal. ** To be for ever at the H6t^ Dieu," ho wrote to 
her, ^^ is not expedient; but to attend there frequently, 
that is the thing." This, indeed, was their first object, 
to relieve the wants of the patients in that establishment; 
but their charities were soon extended to other works, 
so that it would be impossible to describe all the gooa 
which was effected by them. 

They sent alms to the most distant provinces, and 
even provided missions for the heathen. Some of the 

* Mad. Gkrassault deserves to be remembered as the first ivlio 
prcyposed, and followed up with untiring energy, in the fe^ce of 
erery difficulty and objection, the plan of atteniung the sick in 
the Hotel Dieu. She was a lady remarkable for her loye for the 
poor. Bich and beautiful, the world offered to her in a second 
marriage every thing that was capable of fls tering a young 
person of her rank. But grace was stronger tha* nature. Jesus 
Christ in His sufiermg poor was the Spouse whom she chose. 

f This lady has obtained an immortal name by her great 
charity, and her perfect submission to the will of God. On 
hearing of the disgrace of her son, the superintendent of &ianoe% 
she pronounced at the feet of her Lord wese remarkable word* 
<* I thank Thee, O mv God! I have begged of Tb^ the aatn^ 
ion o£ mj 10& ; tius is the roed tc it V 
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new oomiBHimtjr were soon put at their disranl in tks 
different parish oonfratemities, and under the name <rf 
Servants of the Poovy began their heroic course. Those 
irho were appointed to lahour in the H6tel Dieu were 
lodged by the ladies near the hospital; and the greatest 
improvement in ^Jie state of things there may be dated 
from that time. The patients were now well cared for; 
and the gentle remonstrances of a Servant of the Poor 
would onen win to repentance one who would otherwise 
have died in hardened guilt. Even Protestants and 
infidels were won over to the Church that scattered 
before them such blessed fruits of charity. Of the for- 
mer alone^ more than 700 were converted in this way 
during the labenrs of Hdlle. Le Gras. When slie 
went to live ift La Ghapelle^ she devoted much of her 
time to instructing the poor around her^ and teaching 
the catechism; ana availed herself of the size of her new 
dwellings to offer hospitalitv to some poor girls who had 
fled from the frontiers of Ficardy terrifiea by the war. 
She fed and lodged them^ and took the most anxious 
care &r their spuitual wel£Effe. She also established 
retreats in her house for those ladies who might wish to 
redre from Paris for a few days during the year to give 
their thoughts entirely to spiritual things; and this re- 
treat she slways rigidly kept herself. 

In 1638^ anew and noble work of charity was wo^ 
gested to St. Vincent by Hdlle. Le Gras^ who drew his 
attention to the unhappy children deserted in the streets 
of Paris. These poor Httle creatures were habitually ex- 
posed^ and even sold in the most pitiless manner, and it 
was impossible for one so devoted to charity as Mdlle. 
Le Gras not to feel deeply interested in their condition. 
In consequence of her representations, St. Vincent en- 
tered into die subject witia all his heart; assembled the 
ladies of charity, and committed it to their willing hands. 
A house was immediately hired near the gate of St. 
Victor, and about a dozen of these little foundlings were 
taken in, and confided to the careof Mdlle. Le Gras and 
her Siiterg if Charity, as the Servants ^ the Fear 
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Wero noir begiimmg to be muyersan J caUed amo^ 
people. None comd be better fitted for such a ^lar^. 
Other efforts had been vainly made before to establish 
some secure asylum for these unfortunate children ; but 
no plan met with fiill success until the sisters under* 
took, with the sanction of religion, to do for them with- 
out money or price what their own parents shrank from 
as a disgrace. The numbers of these poor little found- 
lings were very gradually increased, owmg to the limited 
means of the generous ladies who supported them, until 
1640, when the king, by a yearly grant of 12,000 mncs, 
encouraged them to open their doors freely to all. 

Affam, another work of mercy, which sugsested 
itself nrst probably to St. Vincent oi Paul, who had once 
been himself sold as a slave into Barbary, but which 
was gradually taken in hand by Mdlle. Le Oras, is 
well worthy of notice. This was the chaiitable care 
she bestowed upon the convicts, for whom he had pro- 
cured an asylum near the gate of St. Bernard. All 
that her own purse and the comforting ministrations of 
her sisters could do to mitigate the sufferings of these 
unfortunates, was readily yielded ; and some time later, 
a number of the sisters were regularly appropriated to 
their service. She also undertook, in concert with other 
ladies of charity, to provide for numbers of imfortunate 
refugees from Lorrame, who were driven by the war to 
seek an asylum in Paris; especially for the young girls, 
many of whom afterwards became members of her con- 
mumty. Lar^e sums of money were also sent into l3iis 
province for the rehef of the suffering inhabitants. 

In 1641, by the advice of St. Vincent, she removed 
with her community to the Faubourg St. Lazare. Here 
ft was permanently consohdated, and became known as 
a house of refuge for all the poor of Paris. None were 
sent away without assistance. Large supplies flowed in 
from various charitable sources; and when their funds 
were at any time exhausted, Mdlle. Le Gras, thanks to 
her boundless faith, trespassed on the resources of tht 
hoaie^ or on ih6 fortune of her son, which he gladly 
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niaoed at her disposal Every day also some generofoi 
neart^ rejoicing; in the opportunity of devoting itself to 
the service of God in His suffering poor^ came forward 
to he numbered amongst the Sisters of Charity. Their 
community increased so rapidly, that Mdlle. Le Gras 
was able to gratify hQr own wishes and the loud 
demands of those around her, by sending detachments 
of her sisters to aU the parishes, prisons, and hospitals 
of Paris; and not only so, hut to distant towns and 
parishes in the country, and even into foreign parts. 

In 1646, at the request of Anne of Austria, whose 
interest in these servants of the poor was very great, 
four of the Sisters were sent to Calais, to attend upon 
the soldiers who were wounded in the siege of Dunkirk. 
Of these there were between five and six hundred; 
and so generously did the sisters correspond to the 
spirit of their order, that two of them very shortly died 
from the extraordinary fati^e of their incessant labours. 
No sooner, however, was this made known, than St. Yin- 
cent was perfectly besieged by applications from the 
heroic Sisters, each one anxious to testify her zeal and 
devotion by underttjdng to supply the places of those 
who had fallen. Anne of Austria contributed liberally 
towards the support of the foundlings ; and when their 
numbers had outerown the house which had been taken 
for them, she assigned to their use the Castle of Bicdtre. 
By and by, however, the large demands caused by the 
civil wars upon the incomes and the generosity of the 
ladies of charity, made them fear they must abandon 
this great work. They even met togeither to discuss tha 
necessity of their doing so ; but their own hearts pleaded 
60 strongly for the unfortunate children, that a lew elo 
Guent words from St. Yincent of Paul, pointing out 
me good they had done, and the great importance of 
the object, determined them at all risks to persevere. 
Mdlle. Xe Gras, ^n ho was present at the meeting, entered 
most he&rtilv into the resolution to maintAin the institu- 
tion. She both begged and borrowed herself, and also 
^mplojed the sisters in needleworl^ and even alIowe4 
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lliein to undertake the making of broadi wliioh they 
iold to raise fimds. AD the oommunity^ with noble 
devotion, put themselyes on a short allowanoe of food, 
reducing it to one mtsl a day, and that of the coarsest 
quality. Mdlle. Le Gras, seeing the children one day 
in danger of suffering from hunger, immediately parted 
with ail the money they had in the house, except two 
pistoles, to buy flour. 

These heroic sacrifices were continued for some 
time; for in 1650, through the war in Picardy and 
Champaign, the people of these parts were in gneyous 
distress. Famine, and tlie n^ine of the soldiery, had 
left numbers of families homeless and destitute. Hun- 
dreds lay dying in the roads and fields, breathing their 
last without the Sacraments, and then decayii^ unouried 
on the highways. The priests, hunted from tlieir 
flocks, sick, dead, or ezQes, were unable to assist thenu 
Churches were profaned and pillaged, and the most 
horrible sacrileges committed. St Vincent of Paul^ 
filled with sympathy and sorrow, made incredible exer- 
tions to supply the necessities of these unhappy pro- 
yinces. He assembled tiie Ladies of Chanty, and 
ap{>ealed to their liberality so effectually, that although 
their own fortunes had suffered in tiiese calamitous 
woes, they londertook to contribute for seyeral years a 
yery considerable sum. The Queen Mother eyen sold 
her ear-rings, which were of great price, and all yied 
with each other in doing their utmost. The result was, 
tiiat hospitals were prepared for the sick, as^ums for 
destitute young girls, and food, clothes, medicines, seedi 
and implements of labour for all the inhabit^ts of the 
deyastated proyinces. 

Mdlle. Le Gras contributed a more than equal share, 
by sending a large number of Sisters of Charity, who 
went amongst the wretched people like ministering 
angels. She did the same wnen Etampes was the 
scene of civil war, an<^. not a few of the Sisters feQ 
victims there to tiieir extra OAtlinaiT labours. They 
rescued orphanB from destitution and ieatii,they wanei 
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tne fkkf ther oomfoTted the afflicted. We are to.d of 
one^ named Sister Mary Joseph, that whffli dying with 
over^fatigae, and nnahie to walk about any longer in 
quest of objects for her charitable care, she caused them 
to be brought to her room ; and there, sitting upon her 
bed, she did what she could to reUeve the sunerings of 
the sick and wounded. She died at last, immediately 
after having bled some sick person that had been brought 
to her, refusing to the very hour of death to give up 
the cherished privile^ of serving her Lord and Mast^ 
in His suffering members. 

The civil war, after ravaging the provinces^ at last 
broke out in Paris, and lasted for six months. During the 
whole of this time, MdUe. Le Gras fed daily fourteen 
thousand persons, sending them broth by the Sisters of 
Charity, tnrough every quarter of the city. It was at 
this time also tiiat, at the request of the queen, she sent 
three of her Sisters into Poland. They were established 
in Varsovia, then devastated by the plague. Far from 
shrinking from this severe trial to their courage, on 
entering their new sphere of action, these heroic women 
gave themselves calmly and ^nerously to the work. 
They prepared hospitals for tjfie sufferers, and nursed 
them witn a fidelity worthy of saints. The Queen of 
Poland was so dehghted with what she saw of these 
Sisters of Charity, ^t she founded a hospital for or- 
phaos, and anotlier for sick servants and way&rers, 
which she put under their care. 

In 165o, St. Vincent having had a large sum of 
money placed at his disposal, thoiu^ht he could not 
better employ it than in the foundmg a hospital or 
house of reAige for old men and women who were past 
earning their own Uving. Mdlle. Le Gras undertook 
the government of this hospital; and so admirable were 
her arrangements, that every one was anxious to see 
the original plan, which had been only made for forty 
persons, extended far more widely; and thus resulted, 
m the end, the general hospital; a noble institution fi» 
the wiftiTitiwiftufte, instruction^ and employment of him- 
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dnds of poor, both old and yomig. Lastly, she undoi^ 
took also the cure of the lunatic hospital, thus emhracins^, 
in her universal charity, all the misfortunes to which 
humanilTT^ is subject. 

Iq 1o58, the king gave letters patent to authoris€ 
the institu^ m of the Sisters of Cnarily, or, as they 
called thf oselyes. Servants of the Poor. It had been 
already acknowledged by letters from Cardinal de Retz, 
constituted a congr^ation, and placed under the Arch- 
bishop 01* Paris. Mdlle. Le Gras, in spite of her wish 
to retire somewhat from the onerous office she held, 
was continued as Superior General. In addition to the 
various pubUc under^migs we have mentioned, it must 
be borne in mind how much was involved by this office. 
The care of so many Sisters was no light part of her 
duty, for she was not one who could superficially dis- 
charge an undertaking which interested her neart. 
Her watchfulness and tenderness towards the sisters 
was never-ftiling. Their &ults were her sorrow, their 
virtues her crown of rejoicing. 9he nursed them when 
sick, like a loving mother; and h<ir presence was so dear 
to them, that it was often sufficient to restore strength to 
some lan^shing invalid. She wept so tenderly over 
the loss of any amongst their number, that the greatest 
precautions were necessary in informing her of a death; 
but as soon as she knew of it, she would write to all 
the absent Sisters, and enlist tk&r prayers for the de- 
pai*ted. 

Our wonder at the gentle yet heroic devotion of the 
Sisters of Charity almost ceases in reading the wotda 
of admonition and encouragement she was in the habit 
of addressing to them. To follow our Blegj?ed Lord 
was tlie hi^h and holy aim she continually kept before 
herself and them, and this both in life and death. " It 
is not enough," she writes to her Sisters, " to honour As 
office of our Saviour on this earth by the employment 
of your time; you must follow Him even un^o leatn, and 
show Him that, as you would seek after an imitation of 
His life by the actions of yours, so you would also learn 
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froK His sa£Eeriiig8 and death ihe way to nod&r fonii 



hapnr. 



Eut litde IS recorded of the myate life of this moeC 
wonderful heroine of charity. Her existence was one 
long-continued career of addve exertion; and the vast- 
ness of the plans she undertook, their variety, and vhe 
singular success with which she carried th^ perse- 
▼enngly to the end, mark her strength, versatility, and 
heroic charity more worthily than any of those minuter 
details by wnich inferior mmds might be characterised. 
But the time was now at hand when her labours were 
to cease. She had long been stru^ling a^;ainst the 
infirmities of an o ver-ta^ed and ex£austed mane. So 
Jbng ago as 1647, St Vincent of Paul, writing of her 
to another person, says, ^^ I consider Mdlle. Le 6ras as 
Having been naturally dead these ten years; and to see 
her, one would say tnat she has lust come out of the 
grave, her body is so firagile ana her countenance so 
pale; but only Gk>d knows her strength of spirit. If it 
were not for*her frequent illnesses, and her rigid habit 
of obedience, she would still go hither and thit£er visit- 
ing the sisters, and sharing in all their toils, though she 
has now no longer any life in her but that of grace.' ' 
However, in IcnSO, she was attacked by her last sick- 
ness, ana seemed so near death, that she was almost 
immediately anointed, and received the Holy Viaticum. 
Her son, who was with her, begged her olessing for 
himself and all his family. She replied, '' I pray the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, by the power 
which He gives to fethers ana mothers to bless their 
ehildren, tlmt He will give you His benediction, that 
He will separate you from the world, and unite you to 
Himself; uve like a ^od Christian.'' During three 
weeks she continued m a rather improved stete of 
health; and the conmiunity ardently hoped that tiieir 
prayers for her restoration would oe granted; but at 
the end of this time the fever return^ with a gan- 
ffrane in her arm, and she again requested to receive the 
Holy Viaticum, repeating incessantly during tjie nighty 
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nye her blessmg to the assembled Sisters^ and exhorted 
uem to Dersevere in charily. Her own sofferings did 
not hinoer her from thinking of those who were de- 
pendent on the house for relief. She desired constant 
mformation respecting the poor of the parish, and gave 
orders for their being assisted. Filled with the tme 
spirit of penitence, she looked upon her pains as a lust 
punishment, and said before all who surrounded her, 
^ It is only reasonable that where sin has abounded, 
suffering should dwell. Ood deals justly with me; and 
in doinff justice, He also shows mercy." On being asked 
by a lady if she was not rejoicing in the thought of going 
to possess the glory of heaven, she replied, ^ Ah! that 
is something inexpressible; but I am not worthy of it." 
Her matest trial lay in the absence of St. Vincent, so 
lonff ner spiritual director. He was just at that time 
80 31 that he could not pay her a visit : so earnestly 
had she desired to have him near her at the last mo- 
ment, and now, as if to test her fiuth and resignation 
to the uttermost, she was denied this privilege. Nay 
more, when she sent to beg from him a few words of 
encouragement written by his own hand, he thought 
fit not to grant her request, but sent a message instead 
by a priest of his society, to the effect, that '^ she was 

foing before, and that he hoped to see her soon in 
eaven." Perhaps he was almost afraid at this last 
moment to trust himself to write to one who had been 
so &ithfrd and so zealous a co-operator in all his own 
works of charity, lest the fulness of his heart should 
overflow, and her humility should be endangered in 
this hour of nature's weakness. Be this as it may, he 
did not further comply with her request; but Mdlle. Le 
Gras betrayed not the sUghtest disappointment. Her 
submission to the will of God was perfect. Many 
ladies of rank, with whom her charitable missions had 
associated her, came to visit her; but none were more 
sensibly touched by her approaching end than the 
Doohess of Yentadom, who insisted upon taking uf 
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tuer abode in the house^ that she might render to the 
dying mother some of those tender oares which she had 
BO frequently lavished upon others. 

Nothing' could exceed the devotion with which she 
was nursed by the community; and fearing lest tiiey 
should be over-taxed; she be^&^ed them at six o'clock 
on the morning of the day of her death to retire, pro- 
mising they should be summoned to her bed in time to 
pray for her departing; soul. The duchess^ however, 
would not leave her. Mdlle. Le Gras, whose days and 
nights^ since her illness began, had been, as it were, one 
long prayer, now that the awfid moment drew near, re- 
douoled in fervour, and repeated from the Holy Scrip- 
tures the most touching petitions. ^^ Have pity upon 
me, because the hand of tne Lord hath touched me !" 
** Look upon me, Lord, and have pity upon me, be- 
cause I am alone, and in misery !" Once, in the excite- 
ment of fever, she hastily ejaculated, ^^ Take me away 
from this place;" but recovering herself immediately 
as the priest held before her the Cross, and gently re- 
minded her that her loving Master had not wished to 
be separated from it, she replied, ^^ Oh, no, He remained 
there!" adding, ^^ Let us go, since my Lord is come to 
seek me." Another moment, yielcung to the awful 
thought of the approaching judgment, she cried out with 
fear, " my God, I must appear before my Judge !" 
but the priest instantly consoled her by repeating the 
words of^the Psalmist : " I have lifted up my soul to 
Thee, God; my trust is in Thee;" to wnich she 
replied, ^' May my hope never be confounded." About 
eleven in the morning she sent for the Sisters, who stood 
around her during the half hour's agony which pre- 
ceded her death, repeating the prayers for a departing 
soul, to which, with her eyes upraised to heaven, shef 
responded in her heart. She then gave once more her 
blessing* to the community, and in a quarter of an hour 
expirea tranquilly, March 15, 1660, aged sixty-eight. 

Her remains were exposed for a day and a hal£ 
inring whieh time numoers came to enjoy the saa 
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|ilea0iire of gazing once more on this tnie mother of the 
poor. They were then buried without pomp m the 
church of St. Lawrence, amongst those sisters whose 
deaths liad preceded hers. This was. strictly in accord- 
ance with her own wishes; for she expressly desired in 
her last will and testament that it should be so, adding 
^^ if any difference is made, it will be the same thing as 
declaring me unworthy to appear in death as a true 
Sister of Charity, and servant of the members of Jesus 
Christ, than wmch I can oonoeiYe no honour to be more 
glorious." 

Some months after her death, St. Yinoent of Paul 
took advantage of a tempwary convalescence to visit the 
Sisters of Chanty, and talk with them of the virtues of 
Mdlle. Le Gras. He even requested each Sister to tell 
him whatever she had noticed a& particularly edifying 
in the life of their departed mother, and an account of 
this conference is stiil preserved. So also are many of 
lihe writings of Mdlle. Le Oras, adnurable specimens of 
the interior piety which gave birth to such rare devo- 
tion, and in^diaustible clmrity. 



It has been mentioned in our life of Mdlle. Le Gras, 
that many other ladies were associated with her in her 
various works of charity. Among these were the Duchess 
of Aiguillon, Madame de Pollalion, and Mademoiselle de 
Lamoignon. 

Marie Maqdeleine de Yiqnerod, afterwards 
Duchess of Aiguillon, was the only daughter of the 
Marquis de Pontcourlai, and niece of the celebrated 
Cardinal Bichelieu. She was married to the Marquis de 
Combalet; but after the death of her husband, she resided 
with her uncle the Cai'dinal. No historian has recorded 
the Ml details of her munificent charities; but it is known 
that she was the friend of St. Vincent of Paul, and that 
she found her chief happiness in devoting her immense 
fintune to canying out the various schemes of benevo* 
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lenoe which that apostle of charily oonoeiTod. Ha^ 
uncle was greatly attached to her; and when he Mi 
into disgrace at court, she also was dismissed from the 
office which she had held about the person of the 
queen's mother. An attempt was even made to carry 
her off to Brussels, where her head would have had to 
answer for that of the Duke de Montmorency, then on 
trial at Toulouse. Nine persons concerned in this affiur 
were arrested, and would have suffered capital punish- 
ment but for the intercession of their intended victim. 
Count D'Apchon who was the most responsible party, 
was sent to the Bastille; but this g^erous woman 
oould not rest until she had procured his release, and 
prevailed on his heirs to restore all his confiscated pro- 
perty. Such was her Christian revenge. 

In 1638 she was created Duchess of Aiguillon, and 
four years later, b^ the death of the Cardinal, inherited 
a large share of his immense wealtL Abundant means 
of domg^ood were now in her power, and she availed 
herself of them to the very utmost. Those who had 
been most bitter against the Cardinal and irritated by 
his aggrandisement must now have derived some con- 
solation in seeing the streams of charity that flowed 
forth from his coffers. 

As if anxious to make reparation for any thin^ that 
might have been questionable in the way in whicn her 
uncle had acquired his riches, the ducliess dispensed 
them far and wide with an unsparing hand; no appli- 
cation for charity was unheedea, her purse was open to 
all who wanted, and even tendered to those who shrank 
from asking. 

In common with many other illustrious ladies who 
we^ won by the pleadings of St. Vincent of Paul to 
devote themselves to the service of the poor, tihe allowed 
none of his numero is projects ever to mil to tne ground 
for want of fimds, or active co-operation. In 1643 she 

Sve fourteen thousand livres for missions to the galley 
ves at Marseilles, and the following year estabnshed 
bar resident priests at the same place to wateh ot«i 
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Attn unhappy men. She also fimided at Bmoe, with 
nngular lib^^lyy a house for a oongreffation of St. 
Yincent's missionary priests ; and letters from tiie saint 
are still extant, oongratulatingp her warmly on her shar« 
in this good work. She also gave large sums to send 
missionaries to Ireland, where the faithful were then 
enduring most cruel persecution at the hands of Crom- 
welL She had a share also in the missions Uiat were 
sent to Barbary, and at Algiers she founded an hospi- 
tal for poor slaves ; in &cty there was scarcely a deed of 
mercy m those days whidi was not mainly furthered 
by her instrumentality. She gave fourteen thousand 
francs to found a Bishopric at Quebec, and to build a 
H6tel Dieu in that town ; and indeed she is considered 
the founder of this institution : and she took an active 
part in every thing else that was done to promote the 
mterests of religion in this infant colony. 

Her watchral devotion to St. Vincent of Taul may 
easily be imagined by all who know how worthy lie 
was of every honour which a ffrate&l heart could ren- 
der. An incident is recorded in his life which shows 
at once the humility of the saint and the a£Fectionate 
zeal of Madame d' Aiguillon. Hearing that he was ill 
at a distance from Paris, she sent him a carriage which 
had been bought for his use several years before, by the 
ladies of the Assembly of Charity convoked by nim. 
This CfOTiaee he had always refusea to make use of; but 
when the Duchess sent it, with a coachman and two of 
her own horses, he availed himself of her kindness to 
return to Paris, but then inmiediately sent the equipage 
back with many thanks. The duchess, however, re- 
vised to receive it; and earnestly conjured St. Vincent 
to continue to use it, since his legs were at this time 
too much swollen to admit of his walking with ease ; 
but the saint was as resolute as his benefactress, and 
the contest continued for several weeks, at the end ot 
which time the duchess had enlisted on her side the 
queen aiid Archbishop of Paris, who commanded St 
Vincent for the future always to ride in his coaoh) 
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most lehietantly was he eonqueredy and he used to oaO 

it his shame and his disgracej dedariog that it was 
^ not meet for the son of a poor paisant to presume to 
make use of a carriage." The Duchess oi AigniiUaa 
died on the 17th of April, 1675. 



MADAME DE POLLALION. 

Marie Lumaque, afterwards Madame de Po11aIio% 
was horn at Paris, Nov. 29, 1599. Her fittkar and 
mother were of ancient and honourahle femily, and stiO 
more distinguished hy their piety and virtue, lliey had 
eleven chilc&en, of wnom Marie was the second. She 
was remarkable as a child for her tenderness towards 
the poor; and being placed, from a very eariy agCL 
under the direction of a Dominican father, the natural 
benevolence of her heart was soon moulded into the 
truest charity. She became anxious to deny herself 
even in the most lawful indulgences; divided her 
clothes, food, and money with the poor, and showed so 
singular a discretion in the distribution of her bounty, 
that, at eight years of age, her &ther made her his 
little almoner, an office which she fOled to the satis* 
faction of all concerned. Meeting one day with a poor 
child who was reduced by grievous ulcers to a state so 
terrible that no one else liked to have any thing to do 
with him, Marie implored permission to brmg him 
home ; and actually nursed him herself with the ton« 
derest compassion, notwithstanding his loathsome con* 
dition, until death put an end to his sufferings. She 
only went abroad on errands of charity or aevotion, 
renounced the vanities of dress, and was so scrupulous 
in preserving her conscience unsullied, that it is said her 
confessor found it difficult to give her absolution. 

Notwithstanding her own prefererice for a religious 
I]&, she was married in 1617 to Francis de PoUalion, a 
gMDtlemaa of the king's household. Her married life 
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was shorty but happy; and she had one dandrhter, who 
mherited all her mother^s virtoes. Being left a widow 
whilst still young and beauti^^ she rasolved not to 
marry a^ain; and devoted herself thenceforward to 
works of mercy, taking the habit of the third order of 
St. Dominic, which sne wore under her usual dress. 
For a short time, at the request of the Duchess of 
Orleans, Madame de Pollalion accepted the post of lady 
of honour and governess to her children; but, althougn 
during her residence at court she preserved the strictest 
possiUe retirement, a position so necessarily dissipating 
was not congenial to Madame de PollahoUi and she 
resiflmedit. 

Had it not been for her daughter, she would cer- 
tainly have seduded herself in a convent; but for the 
sake of this child she remained in the world, and had 
the satis&ction of seeing her grow up a model of Chris* 
tian piety. After the marriage ol Mdlle. de Pollalion, 
her exemplary mother gave nerself unrestrainediv to 
the practice of the most noble charity. Women ot lost 
chanuster were those for whom she especiallT ezerte^i 
hersdf ; braving danger, in^ts, and even Blows, to 
rescue unhappy girls who were in perilous circum« 
stances. St. Vincent of Paul was her guide in all these 
deeds of mercy; and with his assistance she saved forty 
of these poor women dunng a very few years, ana 
placed them in the Hospital de la Piti6, providing 
amply for all their necessities. Having once leamea 
that a poor girl had been enticed from her home by a 
wicked woman for the worst of purposes, she went 
courageously to the very house, spoke threateningly to 
the woman, and, not alarmed by the men who stood 
by, took the girl by the hand, and conducted her in 
safety to an asylum. At another time, happeninfi" to 
hear of eight young women who were living togeuier, 
and pursuing a shamefrd course of life, she was touched 
with so ardent a desire to save them, that she actually 
pesented herself as a servant who wished to he hired^ 
Mving heard that they wanted one. Theoi bong «b 

I 
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gaged, she declared to them who she was, and spared 
neither tears nor entreaties to reclaun them from their 
evil ways. It was impossible not to be moved by the 
prayers of one who had braved so much in their behalf) 
they listened to her at first patiently, and then gladly; 
ana after she had visited them constantly for three 
weeks, she had the unutterable joy of bringing them 
all to repentance and the most sincere conversion; aftei 
which sne provided for their future maintenance, some 
in one place and some in another. 

Madame de Pollalion did not altogether confine hei 
charity to this description of misery: She was inde- 
fiotigaDle in ministering to all sorts of necessities, and 
pre-eminent in the zeal with which she seconded Mdlle. 
Le Gras in her missions among-st the country poor. 
Disg^uising herself under the himible dress of a peasant, 
she went fi^m village to village, carrying medicine^ 
linen, and clothes to the people, and labouring with the 
most unwearied devotion to instruct the women in their 
duties as Christians. Always asking the blessing of the 
parish priest on beginning and ending her work, she 
was in no danger of trespassing beyond her proper 
sphere in her ministrations, which were attended with 
tne most abundant fruit. 

Her heart, however, was more especially set upon 
the redemption from sin and misery of those of her own 
sex who had fallen into evil ways ; and it was to this 
great object that she consecrated the greater part of 
Eer life. , The Hbei-ality with which she had dispensed 
her property in almsgiving, put difficulties in tne way 
of beginning any very extensive plan. She had given 
away the greater part of her wealth ; her valuable fur- 
nitui'e, and even her carriage, she had sold for the bene- 
fit of the poor; and most of her estates were mortepaged. 
Trusting, nowever, in the providence of God, Id^ame 
ae Pollalion began the good work she meditated l^y un- 
dertaking the care of a few young girls. Througn the 
liberaUty of h(tr son-in-law, M. Clmtelain, the SSmin' 
airedeiaProviden4^w9i8fo\xniiedml6S0. Madame d« 
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Pollalion assembled by degrees as man] 
(at first in one of her own houses, and afterwards in a 
hrger house at Charonne bought by the ladies of cha* 
rity), and placed under their care tne poor ffirls whom 
she had rescued firom destruction. Some of these Sisters 
were of distinguished &mily. One, Ren6e de Gram- 
mont de Magon, a relation of the Duchess Dowafi;er of 
Lorraine, presented herself for admission dressed as a 
servant and under the name of Ren^ Desbordes, being 
only anxious to serve God without the iclat her true 
title would bring upon her devotion. St. Vincent of 
Paul was made Superior of the house; and often visited 
ihe Sisters, who were called the Daughters of Provi- 
dence. By associating Madame de Pollalion with the 
Ladies of Charity, he was also enabled to secure con- 
siderable assistance from the wealthy for this growing 
community J and he even went further, and interested 
the king, Louis XIII., in its success, obtaining from 
Imn letters-patent for its authorisation. After the 
death of the king, which happened soon afterwards^ 
the queen-regent continued to snow great fayour to the 
house. St. Vincent of Paul also obtained permission 
from the Archbishop of Paris to erect it into a secular 
community; and finally, discerdn^ in these new Sisters 
fit elements for his purpose, he formed the plan of a 
society of pious women, who, consecrating tneir lives 
to the service of Gk)d and their neighbour, should be 
ready to go whereyer they were sent for religious pur- 
poses. Choosing, therefore, seven firom amonjg;st the 
Daughters of Ph)vidence, to place at the head of the 
houses he contemplated, he ^ve the name of the Chris- 
tian Union to the congregation, and bound them by an 
act of association, in 1647, to devote themselves to the 
salyation of souls. Mdlle. de Granmiont, or, as she was 
called, Hen^e Desbordes, was one of the first chosen. 
When the civil war broke out in France, the difficulties 
of the in&nt conmiuni^ were often ^reat; but, with 
imfiiiling confidence in God, Madame de Pollalion peN 
tiftad in adniitting aU appUcants to her /SMnotr^ 
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aiaioiis than before to shdter them fromeviL Norwai 
her trost unfounded. Oncey when only one pound of 
bread remained to feed 180 girls, their mother, undis- 
mayed amongst them all, c^mly said, ^^Let us take 
whatever may be in the box at the chapel door." On 
opening the box, which usuaUy contained only a few 
farthings, they lound fiAy goM crowns. At another 
time, when the means of providing a dinner for the 

f'lrls could neither be begged nor borrowed, Madame de 
ollalion betrayed some uneasiness at first, considering 
the numbers depending upon her; but recovering her- 
self in an instant, she exclaimed, ^^ Ood will provide 
it; He is our Father," and almost immediately an un- 
known friend brought a present of 1600 Hvres. Num- 
berless incidents of the same nature might be cited. But 
it was not an idle regard to her own repose that made 
Madame de Pollalion thus cast aQ care upon God : her 
own exertions were ahnost incredible; she went on foot 
all about Paris from house to house, implorins^ aid for 
her ehildren; and after returning late at niffnt, with- 
out having taken any food during the day of fotigues^ 
she would hasten before the Blessed Sacrament, tiiere 
to pour out her secret soul in its difficulties and conso- 
lations, and call herself strictly to account for all the 
day's proceedings, before she tasted nourishment or 
rest. Her common food was simply a piece of bread, 
which she would eat as she went about, to save time. 

In 1652 she removed her community to a large build- 
ing, formerly an hospital, in Paris, in the Faubourg St. 
liuircel. This was the gift of the queen-regent ; and 
the conmnmity was, by the archbishop, erected into an 
hospital, of which Madame de Pollalion was named supe- 
rior. The institute of the Christian Union was but one 
with that of the Daughters of Providence, until after the 
deaths of St. Vincent of Paul and Madame de Pollalion. 
From the latter was also founded, at Metz and SMan, 
houses of the Propagation of the Faith and of the JN^ou^ 
vdlee CfStholiques ; a community fovoured by the illus- 
trioitti Turennei aiid designed as a secure asyluin fof 
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those women who, having been brought up in error, 
were anxious solemnly to abjuie it^ and remain in 
safely from the persecution of enemies and solicita* 
tions of friends. 

Notwithstanding her incredible exertions, Madame 
de Pollalion had lone been in a state of health which, 
if any selfish considerations could have overpowered 
her charily for others, might well have excused her sit- 
ting down in self-indulgence for the rest of her dajs. 
She had a tiunour in ner arm for a long time, and 
afterwards a cancer, fr^m which she suffered excruciat- 
ing torture, besides other diseases of a lingering and 
acutely painfrd nature ; but nothing was allowed to in- 
terfere with her active devotion to the wel&re of others, 
or even with the austerities whichshe practised on herseUl 
She was in the habit of watching in prayer and medita- 
tion until two in the morning ; rising, nevertheless, at 
five, to join the community in chapel. In 1652 she 
wrote to St. Vincent of Paul, " In our fear lest thieves 
shotdd come in the night, because our inclosure is very 
low, we have thought it better, for the sake of tlie 
Blessed Sacrament — our treasure, to have It watched by 
two of our good ^Is in turn, by night as well as day. 
I heg your permission to watch in my turn with them, 
assuring you that it will not hurt me ; because to order 
things to be done by others in which we ourselves take 
no part often occasions relaxation of discipline ; and 
besides, you know that, even had I one thousand lives, 
I ought to give them up, in reparation for aQ my un- 
worthy communions : I trust you will grant me this 
favour, and that you will remember before God the 
wants of your daughters." So much exertion, joined to 
her austerities and frequent loss of regular meals, brought 
Madame de Pollalion's maladies to a rather sudden 
termination. If she would have allowed herself some 
little recreation, perhaps her life might have beenpro- 
longed ; but her toil was unceasing, whilst she offered 
her sufferings to Him for whom she laboured. In 1667, 
Ming at Bonen on an expedition to the king, who ImmI 
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jtut offered a gift to her community, she felt that her 
doatb was approaching ; and instantly preparing herself 
bv the Sl^;raments of the Church, sne was removed in 
a*litter to Paris, wishing to die amongst her daughters. 
On the way, observing a sick man left to the charity of 
passers by, she insisted on being deprived of some of 
ner own comforts for his relief. On reaching home, she 
desired to be canied before the Blessed Sacrament; and 
the illness rapidly increasing, there was only just time 
to administer Extreme Unction, when at the last anoint- 
ing she calmly expired, without agony, surrounded by 
her weeping daughters, on September 4th, 1667, aged 
fifty-seven years. 

Her confessor pronounced her funeral oration in tha 
Church of la Providence^ where her body remained un- 
buried for many years, covered with a pall. An ep- 
taph worthily commemorating her virtues and <)harities 
is now placed over her tomb. 



MADEMOISELLE DE LAMOIGNON. 

Maqdeleine DE Lamoignon was the daughter of the 
President of the Parliament of Paris, ana was bom 
September 14, 1608. Her mother was said by St. 
Francis of Sales, her confessor, to be one of the holiest 
women of her time, and the name of her father has been 
iustly celebrated. The youn^ Magdeleine also enjoyed 
the privilege of being imder tne direction of this Samt, 
to whom she made her first confession at five years old, 
and at nine was admitted to holy commurJon. Mdlle. 
de Lamoignon grew up beautifiil and lively, and charmed 
all who saw her. Wlien old enough to marry, some 
unexpect-ed obstacle came in the way of her accepting a 
gentleman who had paid her his addresses; andlookmg 
upon this as a most welcome liberation from fixture 
bonds of this soi*t, she devoted herself thenceforward to 
the service of the poor, adopting the mo6t plam and 
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ifanple dress, and renouncing scrupulously eveiy fiudiion- 
able pleasure. 

St. Vincent of Paul's charitable assemblies were then 
held at her mother's house, which gave Mdlle. de La- 
moignon abundant opportunity for satisfying her desire 
to do good. Whilst her mother at home received the 
poor into her hoteL fe(L and clothed them, she wem 
about Paris with a ndthful servant, and penetrating thi 
most obscure alleys and the gloomiest cellars^ sough 
out the hidden cases of distress, and ministered hersd 
at the sick beds of the dying with the humility an^ 
charity of an angel. Her home was the constant re 
sort of every creature in distress; their every want wa 
BuppUed, and every soitow soothed; and the presider^ 
ana his only son, tiiemselves models of virtue and cha 
rity, willin&^ly shared in every sacrifice, which tin 
abundant hberality of Madame de Lamoignon and he * 
daughter oft;en rendered necessary. From living g; 
constantly amongst the poor and suffering, Mdlle. on 
Lamoignon came to sympathise with them so tenderly, 
that her whole heart and mind were occupied in form 
ing schemes for their welfare and consolation. Sc 
great was her zeal and readiness in carrying oat any 
good work, that St. Vincent of Paul used to say no oni 
could follow her ; and in after years, when she was mon 
immediately concerned in executing his own charitabh. 
plans, he was accustomed to call her his right Jumd. 

When Magdeleine was twenty-eight years of age, hek 
&ther died and her brother married. This brother al- 
ways warmly seconded the benevolent wishes of hitf 
mother and sister; who, being now set firee from do- 
mestic duties, gave themselves up so eagerly to the 
oonsolation of the distressed, that their own income was 
often insufficient for the claims that were made upon it. 
He also did his utmost to watch over the personal com- 
fort of his relatives, fearing they despoiled themselves 
too unsparingly. As for Mdlle. de Lamoignon, when 
supplies for uer poor people failed, she unnesitatmglj 
set forth to beg for them amongst W friends Fore- 
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most in efweij work of ohantyy it wbs she who, br hm 

touching representations^ stirred up the ladies of cha« 
rity to undertake the care of the little foundlings whom 
we have spoken of before as habitually exposed to the 
most dreadful evils. She exerted hersejf so energetic- 
ally in behalf of the expatriated victims of the war then 
raging (fn the frontiers^ that preachers advocated their 
cause from eyery pulpit^ and hu^ge sums of money poured 
in on their behalf; and during the civil war and blockade 
of Paris, when provisions were frightf^% dear, and a 
general panic restrained the funds even of the most 
generous, M. de Lamoignon having contrived to brin^ 
mto the city a quantify of com sufficient to last his 
mother and sistcnr for a year, these devoted nvomen, 
forgetful of themselves, and trusting the future to God, 
dis&ibuted the whole of it in a smgle day. During 
this time they fed daily, in Paris, 16,000 persons who 
had fled for sMter to the capital: besides 800 or 900 
young women to whom they had offered an asylum; and 
they provided a refuge for those religious who had been 
compelled to leave weir convents. 

In 1661 Madame de Lamoignon died. Her a£Feo- 
tionate daughter retired for six months into the re- 
ligious house where her sister was a nun; and at the 
end of this time went to take up her abode with her 
brother, who afforded her every opportunity for gratify- 
ing her insatiable appetite of^charity. When money 
failed, and she Could no longer solicit alms in this form 
from her friends, Mdlle. de Lamoignon began to beg 
clothes, linen, furniture, old jewellery, com, wine, £c.: 
and every spare comer of her brother^s house was filled 
with these treasures, which he used to enjoy exhibiting 
to his acquaintance, telling them his sister was about to 
open an old clothes' shop. Carrying on the joke, she 
would then beseech them to patronise her establish- 
ment: and many would gladly lend themselves to this 
pleasantry, leaving in her hands both the money and 
that which they had pretended to purchase. 

It was not merely for the poor, whose pressing ii»- 
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MBsities pained her outward eye^ that Mdlle. de La- 
moignon made all these efforts. She was waimlj in- 
' ter^ted in forei^ missions; and seldom did a priest 
set forth for India^ Ghina^ or the Levant^ without bear- 
ing with him some token of her pious sympathy in his 
necessities. She united with the Duchess of Aiguillon 
to found the hospital at Quebec. She helped to establish 
the Nuns of the Visitation at Varsovia m Poland. In 
concert with St. Vincent of Paul^ she redeemed from 
slaveiy at Algiers seventy of her countrymen; and how 
large a share she had in founding the General Hospital 
finr Beggars at Paris will be shown by the following 
interesting incident. She promised to supply 60^000 
crowns; and going to a wealthy but selfish lady^ hei 
relation; Madame de BulUon, she painted in such lively 
colours the distresses she had undertaken to alleviate^ that 
the lady was moved to compassion, and readily promised 
her assistance. '^ But how much do you want ? was the 
next not unnatoral question. ^^ I would gladly carrr 
away 60,000 crowns, if you would give them to me,'' 
rephed the petitioner. " I will take you at your word,^ 
said Madame de BulUon; ^^you shall have 60,000 crowns, 
if Tou will cany them away yourself without the know- 
ledge of any one." Mdlle. de Lamoignon accepted the 
proposal with joy, dismissed her carriage and servants, 
ana inmiediately began her journeys on foot. Many 
were the times she had to c^o and return, furnished 
under her dress with a leathern belt which held the 
money; until in the end Madame de Bullion gave, be- 
yond her promise, another 20,000 crowns, which se- 
cured the establishment of the hospital. This lady 
afterwards became most exemplary in her piety, and 
was won by the example of her ycang relative to the 
tenderest compassion for the poor. 

On an epidemic breiJdng out m Paris, the persona* 
devotion oi Mdlle. de Lamoignon to the sick was un- 
wearied ; she not only nursed them and cared for their 
ehildrm, but suppliea the convalescent with the means 
fif leBuming their interrupted work. The queen of 
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Louis XIY. honoured her wiih espedai &TOiar; Init xt 
was only for the poor that she ayaiied herself of thii 
privilege. One day the steward of this princess^ think* 
ing the calls of Mdlle. de Lamolgnon rather too fre- 
quent on the purse of his royal miscress. remarked in 
her presence, that it would be almost Setter for the 
queen to abandon to her the rerenue of the chief part 
of her kingdom. '^ And what says Mdlle. de Lamoig- 
non herself to this?" asked tne oueen. ''That the 
poor would be the losers, Madiune,^ gracefully replied 
the lady; ''for the revenues of your kingdom art 
limited, whilst your charity has no bounds.'^ At an- 
other tune, goinff to court to solicit pardon for a person 
condenmed to deatl]^ and being mtroduced by the 
queen to Louis XIY., the king, addressing her with 
great courtesy, told her that all who came to court 
must play. " May I venture to propose a condition to 
your majesty?" said Mdlle. de Lamoignon. "Cer- 
tainly," replied the king. " It is, Sire, that the winnings 
may be for the poor." The kii^ consented; and after 
playing for two hours, Mdlle. de Lamoignon carried 
away with her a supply of money for her Moved poor, 
as well as the pardon she had come to soUdt. The 
king chose her afterwards for his almoner, sending her 
money four times a-year, and refusing to recdve any 
account of its ezpenoiture. During his campaigns in 
Flandei's, he used to write to her, entreating her prayers. 
When contagious disease, incendiary fires, and tempests, 
devastated whole provinces, Mdlle. de Lamoignon was 
instantly ready to ndp. Collecting weekljy 5 or 6,000 
francs, she sent them to the most necessitous part of 
the country; and is said to have saved more than 
100,000 persons, who must have perished but for her 
timely aid. No want was unheeaed by her, no dis- 
tance chilled her glowing charity. Poverty, wherever 
it existed, had on her the tenderest claim. During a 
acftidty at Paris, after she had sold her own wardrobe 
and plate, and exhausted her purse and that of her 
friends, she then wrote to b^ aid from the 
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Pnnoe and Princess of Conti. They had ah'eady given 
away almost all they possessed in charity; out in 
answer to this appeal the princess sent her pearl neck- 
lace and diamond ean-ings. which were valued at 
60,000 crowns, by express to Mdlle. de Lamoignon, 
charging her to sell them secretly for the benefit of the 
poor. No where but at com-t could she hope to dispose 
of such valuable ornaments ; and goinff thither coura- 
geously, she was rewarded by finding that not only the 
King bought the necklace and diamonds, respecting the 
secret they involved, but that others, roused by, this 
example, sacrificed their jewels and wealth to the same 
benevolent purpose. It was reckoned that this year 
Mdlle. de Lamoignon distributed 300,000 francs. 

She interested herself warmly for the expatriated 
Enghsh Catholics, — exiles for their faith, — ana did her 
utmost to make their stay in France pleasant to them : 
she also got Sisters of Charity and priests to visit the 
Protestant prisoners of war, of whom thirty-five were 
oy this means converted. She visited the officers at 
Vincennes, and won many of them to a sincere change 
of life. A knight of Malta having been rescued from 
slavery by some Armenian merchants, to whom he had 
promised a ransom, found his family on his return un- 
willing or unable to fulfil his promise. Mdlle. de La- 
moignon instantly took up the cause of the injured 
merchants, and herself paid the ransom. 

In a word, she was ready to assist in every good 
work, and to persevere to the end. In the country, at 
her brother's estate, she laboured as indefatigably as in 
Pai'is, visiting the cottages, teaching the children, nurs- 
ing the sick. She always addressed the poor as brothtf * 
or sister, and sought to identify herself with their suf- 
ferings as much as possible. Always anxious to pro- 
mote peace, she would weep and kneel before those vho 
fiad quairelled, until she could efiect a reconciliation. 
Lost women were to her compassionate soul objects of 
pecidiar interest; and unwearied were the means she 
would employ to rescue them from sin, and Idng them 
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bj demes to resume a creditable position in society* 
ScliooL were always sure of her warm support Once 
during her stay at Barville with her brother she in- 
vited r'ather Bourdaloue, who was there on a visit, to 
catechise the children and people publicly; and, in 
order that the older peasants might not be ashamed of 
being taught their reugion, she took her place with the 
rest, and prevailed on the father to question her in turn 
with the others. He loved in after times to recal this 
instance of her humiUty : but this was a virtue she 
feared above all others to lose; and so genuine and 
unaffected was this fear, that on her brother being 
made first president, congratulations pouring in upon 
the appointment, Mdlle. de Lamoignon, finding her 
own credit considerably aumnented, immediately went 
into a strict retreat, in oraer to keep herself humble 
and detached from worldly things. It was in the true 
spirit of forgiveness also that she once made herself the 
nurse of a peasant who had been known to speak very 
insultingly of her. His illness was long and dangerous ; 
during which, being moved to penitence, he could not 
sufficiently a(knire a charity than which, he said, none 
greater could exist in Paradise. 

For the Sisters of Charity Mdlle. de Lamoignon 
always cherished the deepest respect and affection. 
Some difficulty being thrown in the way of their letters- 
patent being regist^d by parliament, she used all her 
influence to overcome it ; and finding that it was prin- 
cipally raised by one particular councillor, she hit upon 
the happy expedient of inducing him to get the inves- 
tigation of the matter specially committed to himself. 
Eveiy one thought all would oe lost by this measure ; 
but in point of fact, she gained her end. Having occa- 
sion frequently to converse with him, that she might 
give the information he required, she skilfully managed 
to bring the matter to the desired issue. 

Shordv after this, the death of her brother, when 
she herseli was now grown old and feeble, had a serious 
•flbetvpoii her health. She went into retreat to prepare 
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herself for deaths of which she had always felt an un- 
usual dread; not through love of life, but a fear of being 
too unworthy to appear before God. This fear, how- 
ever, left her as the hour of trial drew near. In 
1686 she declined rapidly; and passi^ most of her 
time in the Convent of the Visitation^ Hue St Jacques^ 
PariS; she continued to the end in the practice of inces- 
sant devotion and charitv. For not even her own 
mfirmities wearied her of the poor. On their behalf she 
still maintained a correspondence^ which obliged her to 
employ four secretaries. When urged to rest herself^ 
she would answer^ ^^ Leave me my poor; let me live 
with them tQl the last ! Oh^ that I could appear with 
them before the tribunal of Jesus Christ!'^ Being 

Erevailed on by her nephew to return to his house^ her 
riends gathered round her there^ and amongst them 
was Madame de Miramion. Father Dubois^ a Jesuit, 
heard her confession, and prepared her for death ; and 
Father Bourdaloue came to encourage her. She joined 
m the prayers for the dying, and so peacefiilly expired, 
April if 1687, in her sevenly-ninth year; having de- 
TOted the whole of her loi^ uft to the most unceasing 
i&d extraordinary works ofcharity. 




V. 



MADAME DE MIRAMION. 




ARIE BONNEAU DE RUBELLB, af« 

terwards Madame de Miramion^ was bom 
at Paris^ November 2, 1629. She was an 
only daughter ; but had four brothers, two of whom 
were younger than herself. Her mother died when 
Marie was only nine years old ; and this irreparable loss 
made a salutary and lasting impression on the suscepti- 
ble heart of the child. Her father, feeling his natural 
responsibihties deepened by this event, watched over 
his daughter with peculiar tenderness, superintended 
her education, and gave her as a teacher and guardian 
a lady of strict religious principles, whose constant care 
it was to train her pupil in the ways of virtue and 
holiness. 

The influence of this lady, however, was in some 
'ianger of being neutrahsed by that of an aunt; for 
shortly after the death of his wife. Monsieur de RubeUe 
went to live in the same house with his married brother, 
whose wife naturally adopted the motherless child; but 
being a gay and worldly-minded woman, tried to dissi- 
pate what she thought the melancholy of her niece's 
mind, by taking her about to theatres and balls. But 
Marie's mind refused to be brought into harmony with 
the gay world in which her rant fitted her to move ; 
and though her aunt, wondering at the singular taste 
which led her to prefer soHtude and prayer, or works 
•f ohaiitj, to the'gayest danoe or most brilliant as- 



nmlily, pendsted in taldnff Iier fiom one amusement to 
another; yet her yomig neart never became entangled 
hj the snares so generally and &tally begniliiu^. She 
remained fidthfid to the lessons of her lost mother^ and 
of the admirable ROTemess who had supplied her place, 
resolutely closed her eyes to the seductions of the sta^ 
Urban present at a play, and in the midst of the ba!U- 
room aooostomed hmeu to meditate on death. 

It 18 said thaty on one occasion when her aunt gave 
a daaoe, and a large company of the young, the noble, 
and the beautiful were assembled in the saloons, Marie, as 
fidr as any, rich, and uniyersally admired, was waited 
for in vain to open the ball, iuter a long search, the 
TOimg ffirl, then only twelve years of age, was found 
beside tne bed of a poor dying man-servant in the house; 
where, deaf to the distant sounds of music and the still 
more syren voioe within that must have whispered her 
to join the gay assembly as its queen, she watched and 
soodied the dreadful convulsions of his dying a^ony 
with an heroic couraffb that could only have been 
inspired by a charily oom of God Nor was this a 
sohtary instance; to tend the sick and minister to the 
afflicted was an object which she sought with as much 
earnestness and perseverance, as other young ladies of 
her age and rank pursue a succession of mvolous amuse- 
ments* 

When about fourteen years old, she accompanied 
her aunt, who was aihng, to a watering-place; and 
during her absence her father fell sick, and died before 
she could return to Paris. This was a severe trial; but 
it served to develop the unselfish energies of Marie's 
eharacter. Young as she was, instead of bein^ over- 
whelmed by the loss of her natural protector, me was 
ehiefly troiioled by anxiety on account of her brothers, 
left orphans youn^r than herself; and with affectionate 
seal she undertook to watch over their education, and 
to be a little mother to the £Eunily. 

Before she was sixteen, however, her relations ar- 
ranged for her a marriage with Monsieur de Miramion, 
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a gentlemiai of the famify of BeauhanioiSy and oowi- 
cilfor of the parliament of Paris. Although, acoording 
to the established ordw of things, Marie's incUiiations 
were but Httle consulted in this union, jet her heart 
appears to haye fully sanctioned the consent which she 
ffave; for when, after only six months of wedded life^ 
her husband was suddenly carried off by inflammation 
of the lungs, she sorrowed for him with an intensity 
that nearly proved fatal to her, in spite of the habitual 
submission to the will of God which governed her whole 
life. YouDg and devoted to {Measure, Monsieur de Mira- 
mion had been at first in some consternation at the 
rigidly secluded habits of his Mr young bride. But 
learning that a sincere scruple of conscience withheld 
her from joining in the vain amusements of the fiishion- 
able world, and won to the greatest admiration of that 
charitT, which could find in the solace of the poor and 
guffermg a purer pleasure than in the companionship 
of the gay and tne wealthy, he soon entirely con- 
formed himself to her wishes ; not only leaving her at 
liberty to follow her own convictions, but renouncing 
his own former habits, that he noight lead with her a 
life which might almost be called austere. '^ We never 
spoke together of any thing but death," wrote Ma- 
dame de Miramion. So soon and suddenly as this dose 
umon of hearts was to be broken asunder, it was well 
that they had thus learned to prepare themselves for 
the separation. M. de Miramion died with all the 
courage and piety of a Christian; and his widow, al- 
thou^ on that sorrowful day only sixteen years old, 
yet as soon as she had recovered from a dangerous HI- 
ness brought on by the greatness of the shock, she made 
a fervent resolution to renounce thenceforward even the 
innocent enjoyments of this passing world, and to devote 
herself entirely to God. 

Within a few months afterwards she gave birth to 
a daughter, and lived in the strictest retirement for two 
years } but in spite of her repeatedly avowed resolution 
to Nmain a wioow, there were many who, tempted by 
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her rank aod fortune, made most perseyering efforts to 
mduce her to break her determination. Iler beauty 
had been somewhat impaired during these two years by 
an attack of small-pox; nevertheless, her personal ap- 
pearance was still remarkably prepossessing, as may be 
conjectured £rom the following romantic adventure, 
which befel her about this time, and which for its sin- 
gulaiity deserves to be recorded at length. 

Bussy de Rabutin, a daring and licentious, but ta- 
lented man, and cousin to Madame de S6vign^, having 
seen Madame de Miramion at church, and having heara 
the report of her great wealth, determined to force her 
into a marriage with himself. He was said to be really 
in love with her, if a passion that displayed such brutal 
violence deserves the name : but m those days the 
forcible abduction of women, whose fortunes tempted 
the cupidity of the unscrupidous, was not uncommon; 
and Coimt de Bussy was well aware that his character 
would not recommend his suit to the young widow, if 
he should seek her hand in the usual way. Although 
warned that she was in some danger from De Bussy, 
Madame de Miramion gave no credit to the tale, not 
thinking that he cared about her in any way. It may 
be, therefore, that De Bussy, not observing any attempt 
at precaution or self-defence on the part of M!adame de 
Miramion — in spite of warnings wnich he may have 
known her to have received — was sincere in what he 
states in his own memoirs, namely, that he was firmly 
persuaded the young widow was privy to his stratagenr, 
and even wished him to carry her an. 

The attempt was made in the following way 
Madame de Miramion had been spending the summer 
of 1648 with her mother-in-law at a country-house 
near Paris; and early on the morning of the 7th of 
August, the ladies set forth in a carriage, with a sqmre 
ana two maid-servants, to nay their devotions at the 
shrine of Mount Valerian. Tney were already within 
a quarter of a league of the moimt, when twenty men 
in horseback suddenly surrounded the carriage, uid 

K 
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attacbinfi' to it horses of their own^ caused it he 6nwm 
o£F iB a oifFeient direction. Madame de Hiramion pro* 
tested loudly, hut in vain; she made every attempt to 
obtain a rescue, by calling energetically upon every 
passer-by; hut there was no one with power to help 
ner who heard her cries. At length the carriage 6n« 
tered a forest, where the path was so narrow that the 
mounted escort were ohUged to leave the sides of the 
carriage and to divide, some riding on in front, and 
others following behind. Madame de Miramion, seeing, 
as she hoped, a way of escape, watched her oppop- 
Unnty; aSTopeni^ the carl^ door, .onmiZt 
amongst the thorns and hrambles that edged their dif- 
ficult road. Of course, her flight was mstanthr ob- 
served; and fearing that she might be compelled to 
ride on horseback if she was rehemous, she voluntarily 
returned to the coach, with her dress torn, her hands 
and &ce bleeding with scratches, and her hair hanging 
loosely over her shoulders. Soon after this the men 
obUgeid Madame de Miramion the elder to leave the 
carnage, and would gladly have retained the young 
widow alone, or with only one female attendant; but a 
feithful valet positively refused to leave his mistress, 
and was aUowea to remain. With only these two humble 
companions, the unfortunate lady was then hurried on 
through forests, towns, and villages; and although 
on every possible occasion of heing heard she did not 
fail to renew her cries for assistance, and to throw 
money out of the carriage window, in hopes of obtain- 
ing it, no one made any effort to release her; for the 
escort constantly declared that she was a poor mad 
lady, heing earned off by an order from the court; and 
the wildness of her distress, and her disordered ap|)ear- 
ance, did much to give an air of truth to this inramous 
tale. Through the whole of that day and night, and 
until the evening of the second day, the hapless cap- 
Qvo was carried further from her home. No food 

Ksed her lips, nor did sleep strengthen the exhausted 
ilties of ner body; but ner unoaunted courage ra^ 
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majied as resolute as ever; and when the oarxia^v 
stopped at length beyond the drawbridges of a stem (ud 
castle of the feudal times, when the clanking chains 
told her that they had been drawn up again so soon as 
she had entered, and that she was a prisoner within the 
massiye walls of the gloomy courtyard in which the 
carnage stood, she positiyely refused either to enter 
the house or to take refreshment. 

The castle was that of Jaunai, about three leagues 
from Sens, and belonged to Bussy de Rabutin. He 
professed the greatest astonishment when he heard of 
the determinea resistance which Madame de Miramion 
had opposed to his stratagem, and sent a gentleman to 
preyau upon her to alight. This gentleman was a 
Knight of^Malta, whose oigmty and courtesy impressed 
her more favourably than the manners of her former 
escort had done. Inspired, therefore, with a Httle con- 
fidence, she asked him if he was the author of the out- 
rage to which she had been subjected. ^' No, Madame,*' 
ike replied, " it is by the orders of Monsieur Bussy de 
'Rabutin. who has assured us that he had obtained your 
consent. ^^ Then he has spoken falsely," cried Ma- 
dame de Miramion. '^ Madame," returned the knighty 
^' we are here two hundred gentlemen, friends of Mon« 
sieur de Bussy ; but if he has deoeiyed us, be assured 
that we shall take your part against him, and set you 
at liberty." 

Trusting to the honour of this gentleman, Madame 
de Miramion at last consented to a^ght; and entering a 
low room on the ground floor, she sat down on the 
cushions of her carriage, first having hastily snatched 
up two loaded pistols and placed them within her reach. 
8ne still, however, refused to touch any food ; and d« 
diough several persons sought both oy threats and 
promises to induce her to entertain the iaea of reward- 
mg with her hand the bold lover who had risked so 
daring an exploit to win her, she was inexorable to aD 
their pleadings, and only repeated continaaJ(y these ttrv 
words, ^ Death or PWMom." 
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B1188J de Rabutm was so eaten up with rtaatr, as 
to be unable to comprehenid the inflexibilily of Madfune 
de Miramion towards him : '^ I thought to find a lamb, 
and I have got a lioness/' was his angry exclamation. 
Convinced, however, at last, that her resistance was not 
affected, and that he had nothing to hope for, and hear- 
mg, moreover, that an armed body of six hundred men 
were coming fix)m Sen3 to rescue his captive, he sent 
word to her by the knight of Malta, that it was by no 
means his intention to detain her forcibly; and at last^ 
escorted by a dozen gentlemen, he ventuired to appear 
before her in person. Endued with great strength by 
the sight of ner persecutor, Madame de Miramion 
suddenly started from the cushions, and crying out, 
" I vow by the living God, my Creator and yours, that 
I will never be your wife," sunk back utterly exhausted. 
The doctor, who felt her pulse, thought she was dying ; 
and Bussy de Rabutin, now seriously alarmed, gave her 
the most solemn assmtinces that she should be set at 
liberty, and implored her to take refreshment. But 
nothing would induce Madame de Miramion to break 
her forty hours' fast, until she was actually seated in 
the carriage and all was ready for her departm'e, when 
she took a couple of e^gs. 

Set free at last, ike knight of Malta accompanied 
her to within a hundred yards of the town 01 Sens, 
where he took his leave, apologising as best he could 
for the conduct of his friend De Bussy. On his de- 
parture, the coachman and postilion also took to 
night, riding off with the carriage-horses, fearing lest 
they should be called to accoimt for their share in the 
adventure ; and thus Madame de Miramion and her two 
servants were left to make their way into the town on 
foot. Here they learned that all the citizens wexe pre- 
paring, by the Queen's order, to proceed to the rescue 
of a lady who had been carriea off. " Alas," said 
Madame de Miramion, ^' I am that lady." Then aC 
spirit and strength forsook her overtaxed and naturiD} 
dfilicttto barndftoid on entering the inn she fell dangear* 
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duslyill. She was uuried to Paris on a litter, and sunk 
to such a state of weakness that she received the last 
Sacraments. After a lon^ illness, however, she gradually 
recovered. Her £unily immediately took steps for pro- 
secuting Monsieur de Kabutin for this infamous outrage; 
cut on the petition of the Prince of Cond6 she cordi^y 
forgave him, only making it a condition that he shoidd 
never again come into her presence. Nor did he ven- 
ture tj break this condition during the next thirty-six 
years, when some legal affairs making it important that 
he should obtain an interview with ms former idol, she 
consented to see him, and promoted his interest to the 
utmost of her power. It is said that this was not the 
only attempt made to carry off Madame de Miramion, 
who must therefore have Hved in a state of constant 
terror; but, although only nineteen years ofas^e, she 
was neither to be frightened nor persuaded oy her 
family into a second marriage, and contented herself 
with taking refuge from time to time in different 
convents. 

A retreat which she made at the beginning of the 
year 1649, amongst the Sisters of Charity latdy esta« 
blished by MdUe. Le Gras, decided her future course 
of life. Yielding to the present desire which possessed 
her of consecrating herself to God, she finally rejected an 
eligible offer of marriage which had lon^ been earnestly 

Eressed by all her friends; and secretfy devoting her 
eart to an entire separation fit)m all numan attach- 
ments, vowed herself thenceforward to a life of good 
' works. 

*^ I am so comfortable, and the poor are so wretched,** 
she said; and she unceasingly turned away her thoughts 
from her own pleasures and sorrows, to help and com- 
fort these afflicted poor. More especially, if they were 
affected Tdth any oisease that made them loathsome to 
the eyes of others^ would she enlist herself with ear- 
nestness in their service; and trampling under foot, as 
thouffh it rvere a sin, the extreme natural repugnanc* 
whic£ she felt towards all painful sights, she cov 
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polled herself to attend upon the sick and wietched, 
and to perform for them acts of charity fiom whicli 
even their nearest friends had shrunk with ilis^ust. 
In particular, she nursed with her own hands a poor 
girl who was severely afflicted with the soald, and 
whom no one else would touch. Day by day she 
perseyered in this heroic charity^ until the gm was 
quite restored, when Madame ae Miramion paid her 
portion to gain her admittance into a conyent, where 
she had the happiness of seeing her become a reU- 
gious of the most fervent piety ^ and all her life lon^, 
she continued to feel that she owed a debt of grati- 
tude to this girl : so joyfully did she embrace every 
opportunity of serving Grod. 

' Accustomed from her earHest infancy to be sur- 
rounded by wealthy and with a keenly susceptible taste 
for all tbat was elegant and beautiful, she was vet 
ready to renounce all as worthless, if ever it seemed to 
come into collision 'with that one object for which she 
now lived. The black and white yefvet hangings with 
which, in a moment of imconscious yielding to her 
natural tastes, she had allowed her rooms to be hung, 
were torn down remorselessly with her own hands, on 
hearing from the Hps of a friend some expression of an 
opinion that such grandeur was inconsistent with 
Christian widowhood. She sold her pearl necklace foi 
24,000 francs, when her income was too severely taxed 
by her imbounded charitiei ; her plate was devoted to 
the same pious object ; and, when only twenty years 
old, still beautifrd and universally admired, she cut off 
all her hair; and renouncing for ever all gay and rich 
apparel, clothed herself from that time in black or grey 
woollen stulfe. 

We have said nothing all this while about Madame 
de Miramion's little daughter ; but it must not> there- 
fore, be su^iposed that she allowed her extensive good 
works to interfere with her maternal duties. On the 
contrary, she was scrupulously diligent in fheir per- 
formaiioe. The child's healtli was very delicate^ wad 
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she often fell into severe illnesses; and, imder these 
circumstances^ Madame de Miramion^ whilst keeping 
her heart resigned to surrender her to God if such 
should be His will, and even praying that the child 
might die rather than grow up imworthy of her Chris- 
tian profession, yet left nothing undone which the most 
anxious mother could devise for the preservation of her 
life. At the same time, she used the utmost care to 
bring her up in the practice of all Christian virtues, 
more especially of charity ; she accustomed her, whilst 
stiU very younff, to visit the poor; to deny herself for 
their sakes, ana to be, in fact, a little Sister of Charity. 
Nothing was forced upon her, but she was taught to 
make the better choice £qf herself. "Here are two 
dresses," her mother would say to her, " of which you 
may choose one ; and if you choose the plainer of the 
two, you wiU then have four pistoles left to give to 
the poor." On the other hana, she would not leave 
her in ignorance of the world, in .which her rank and 
fortune entitled her to take so high a place. She 
caused her, therefore, to be taught to dance, and even 
took her to a ball, in order that, not merely by the 
report of others, but by her own observation, she might 
learn the frivolous vanity of such amusements. Ma- 
demoiselle de Miramion aft;erwards married M. de 
Iiemmel; and on this occasion she showed that the 
lessons of her admirable mother had not been thrown 
away upon her, by prevailing on her spouse to devote a 
1000 louis, which were to have been spent in jewels, to 
the service of the poor. Moreover, Madame de Mira- 
mion stipulated that her daughter should have free con- 
trol over her vast fortune, in order that she might not 
be hindered in carrying on those works of charity 
with which she had been familiar frt)m the cradle. 

But we have been anticipating the progress ol 
events, and must return to Madame de Miramion, still 
in her twentieth year, and give a brief account of her 
course of active charity. The first thing she did, after 
eoncluding her retreat amongst the Sisters of Charitji 
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was to found an asylmn for poor orphan girb; wish 
whom she used frequently to spend much of her timei 
sitting amongst them like a mother. Her mornings 
were devoted to visiting the poor in their own homes, 
and her afternoons to the Jiospitals. ^^How much 
more has God done for me than 1 for these poor/' was 
her reply to a lady who hlamed her for taking so much 
trouble with unworthy and ungrateftd people; "and 
how great is His mercy^ in anordins* me these little 
opportunities of satisfying His justice ! Not contented 
with these laborious duties in Paris, she frequently 
made excursions into the neighbouring villages, to 
converse with the peasant women, and to lead uiem to 
iiink of God ; and she took an active part in establish* 
ing reg^ar schools amongst them. 

But her director, a wise and prudent man, fearing 
the effect of so much active benevolence upon her own 
mind, abruptly checked her in the midst of this careei 
of usefulness ; and bade her enter into retreat for a year 
that she might consider deeply the state of her own 
80uL " You must begin with yourself," he said, ^^ be* 
fore you think of others : dissipation, even in good 
works, is dangerous; solitude is necessary for you. 
Speak to God in the depths of your own heart ; show 
Him your wants ; accustom yourself to His divine pre- 
sence. Moses remained for^ days in the mount, be* 
fore he spoke to the people who were waiting for him. 
Let prayer, meditation, and spiritual readings, fill up 
your entire day. You require many graces amidst the 
constant temptations of the world ; lay up an abundant 
supply of them, before exposing yourself again to these 
temp&tions." Strictly obedient to this advice, Madame 
de Miramion immediately renounced the good works, 
which had become her very meat and drmk; and re* 
thing from the world, entered into a retreat, which she 
kept religiously for Uie time appointed, a whole year. 
These are some of her resolutions, written during this 
period : ^^ To act in all temporal afiairs according to 
tbe. iprit which was in Christ Jesus; to pray 
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mexertioiu though she is so young ; to ffll her with holy 
and profitable thoughts; to make her happy ; to try to 
bing her up as a dear child of the Church, offering her 
daily to God : to talk familiarly with my people, and 
especiallY to lead my female servants to pray. * * * 
To speak of Christian virtue with my brothers ; and if 
I am obliged to reprove them, to do so with humility 
and shamefEusedness ; to keep my worldly affairs m 
order : pay every thing, save what I can, especially in 
my own and my daughter's pei'sonal expenditure; give 
all the rest of my income to the poor, and exhort my 
brothers to give to them also. * * * To make myseU 
obeyed rather by petitions than commands, and to re- 
ceive all the services that are rendered to me as so 
many acts of charity. * ♦ * Never to look out for 
comiort or enjoyment; to live by faith and for tiie love 
of God. * * • To be content; receiving contradictions^ 
contempt, and sorrows with joy, thanking God for 
them, and beffgin^ Him to continue and increase them. 
To embrace numiliations like a treasure ; to love no 
creature except in God. * * * To make use of none 
except as stopping-stones towards Him; to smile as 
kindly as before on those who have done or said some- 
thing against me, &c. &c." So faithfully did she 
follow out this last resolution, that it was commonly 
said of her, that the surest way of gaining her heart 
was to disoblige her. 

When the year's retreat was concluded, her confes- 
sor allowed her to resume her works of active charity, 
convinced that her spiritual welfare would be Authered^ 
not endangered, by them. Being made treasurer for 
the poor of her parish, she had now abundant occupa- 
tion; the more so, since the civil wars had greatly 
increased the number of poor in Paris. By her means 
two thoisand persons were daily supplied with soup; 
but so much satisfaction did she fedi in feeding tne 
hungry, that she often made it a point of conscience to 
deny oerself the joy of distributing this food with hei 
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own liands. ^' When I serve the poor, I have na 
merit,*' she would say ; " I am rewarded by the plea- 
sure it g^ves me." Large as her income was, .t was by 
no means adequate to the continual demands whicn 
her unbounded charities imposed upon it j yet the fol- 
lowing incident will show that it was the trus spirit of 
Christian charity that governed her actions, and that 
she cared more lor preserving this than for any amount 
of material good which she might do. Her husband's 
grandfather having become much attached to her for 
her wit, gentleness, and amiability, left at his death a 
hundred thousand crowns to her tittle daughter. Al- 
though this sum would have enabled Madame de Mi- 
ramion and her daughter widely to extend their many 
benevolent schemes, yet, finding that the legacy was 
likely to involve some family disputes, she immediatelv 
renounced in her own and her daughter's name all 
claim to the disputed money. 

Whilst her daughter was yet young, Madame de 
Miramion was seized with a severe illness, which brought 
her in danger of death. Her only anxiety was for her 
beloved cmld, to whom she addressed in writing the 
most devout recommendations. By and by she was 
restored to comparative health ; but soon became con- 
scious of a very painful cancer, which she endured 
without a murmur; and would gladly have rejected all 
attempts at alleviation, offering her torments a willing 
sacrifice to Gt)d. Her friends at length persuaded her 
to try the waters of Bourbon ; and she availed herself 
of this opportunity to do good in another sphere. She 
attended on the poor in the hospital, gave silver chalices 
to the churches, and set in order throughout the parish 
whatever was wanting to the due honour of God in Hi's 
public worship. Her infirm state prevented her from 
spending much time in church; but she accustomed 
herself to reaUse the Divine Presence wherever she was. 
On returning from Bourbon, she took a house near the 
convent in which her daughter was placed for educa- 
tioo, that so she might have constant' c^portunities of 
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waiehing over her; and finding herself thus brooffht 
within easy reach of tiie Hotel Dieu, she became a fre- 
quent yifidtor to the patients there. She was much 
grieyed to observe that the sick priests were mingled 
with the other patients, and that due respect was not 
paid to their sacred office; she therefore proposed to 
the first president, de Lamoignon, that a special ward 
should be set apart for ecclesiastics; and in order that 
there might be the less difficulty in doing this, she her- 
seLT founded an endowment for two beds, and collected 
alms sufficient to provide ten others, besides an attend- 
ant who should be devoted exclusively to the service of 
those who were admitted into this wiud. This founda- 
tion still subsists, and has not yet been increased. 

Another of her good works about this time was the 
receiving into her house twenty-eight poor nuns, whose 
convent on the firontiers of Picardy had been destroyed 
m the war, and who were ahsolutelj beggars in Paris. 
She received them all, fed and provided for them, wait- 
ing on them with her own hands for the space of six 
months ; by which time she had either procured admis- 
sion for them to other houses, or enabled them to return 
to their homes. She also contributed largely to the 
assistance of the priests and bishops who were being 
now sent out on missionary duties to heathen lands. 
Christianity had already made great progress in India, 
in China, and even in Japan; but the constant persecu- 
tions to which the priests were subject firom the idola- 
ters were but too often fatal to them, so that the 
churches were left without the daily sacnfice, and the 
Christians without a pastor. It was thought that the 
most effectual way m remedying these evils would be 
to provide resident bishops, wno might be able to ordain 
pdests firom amon^ the natives. Accordingly, the 
rope consecrated &ee bi&hops in Rome for uns mis- 
sion; and they came to Paris to make needful prepara- 
tions for the extensive work they had undertaken. 
Considerable funds were necessary, which the Duchesi 
d'AigaHlon and Madame de Miramion were instantly 
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leadj to Bopdf • Malnmft de IGmmioQ also pheed M 
their disposal a house which she had about tea leagues 
from Paris. Here the bishops, and twenty priests who 
were appointed to aooompanj them, spent eighteen 
months m retreat and solemn preparation for me im- 
portant duties of their mission. All their wants were 
supplied by the same munificent hand ; and they were 
lili^T provided with whatever ocmid coDtril^ to 
ibeai myourable reception amongst the people whom 
they were going to win for Goid — books, medicines, 
healing ointments, and different objects of curiosity 
which might be useful as presents. 

Soon after the marriage of her daughter, Madame 
de Miramion would &in hiftve retired finom actiye life; 
tar her heart yearned for the pious seclusion of a cloister. 
Her wish was, to become a Carmelite of the strictest 
observance; but this was so much opposed by those 
who were best able to appreciate her true Tocation, that 
■he immediately abandoned the idea. She was allowed, 
however, to retire to a house in the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, and to take five or six women of kin&ed spirit 
with her, there to form a little community, as it were, 
by themselves. She refused to be consiaered as the 
founder of a religious order; but her own humility could 
not prevent others firom giving to these sisters, who 
were supported solely at her expense, the name of Jf»- 
rcmunnes; a name which they retained until, nine years 
later, they were incorporated with the Community of 
St. Genevieve. By this step she was separated from 
her brothers, with whom she had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to live, — and the trial was severe ; however, she 
never ceased to keep up the most fiiendly and affection- 
ate intercourse witn tnem, and to serve them to the 
utmost of her power. She herself, with the sisters im- 
der her care, were now given unremittingly to works of 
charity. They taught children, prepared schoolmis- 
tresses for the neighbouring villages, instructed ignorant 
women, visited the poor and the sick, — even <£ressing 
tibeirwounds, and compo:mding the medicines that were 
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.aquired with their own hands. No work of mei'cy 
came amiss to her; she was ready to midertake eyerj 
thing with the permission of the magistrates; she hired 
a house near her own, and placing two discreet women 
in chai^ of it, she sought to reSaim some of the un« 
fortunate women who swarmed in the streets of Paris. 
She began with receiving seyen or eight : and these at 
first feft nothing but resentment at their imprisonment; 
but the gentleness and patience of their benefactor won 
most of tiiem at length to embrace a life of virtue. 
Encouraged by this success, she determined to extend 
this opportunity for good; and with the assistance of 
three pious and wealthy ladies^ all contributing an 
equal sum of money (10,000 francs), a lai^ house was 
built, which was placed under Madame de Miramion's 
superintendence, and afterwards took the name of St. 

What she could not do by herself, she inspired 
others to do for her. Thus, in the great scarcity of 
1662, when provisions were so dear that the President 
of the General Hospital of Paris told her that he feared 
that establishment would be ruined, immediately she 
felt herself called upon to strain eveiy nerve to avert 
such a calamity. She went, therefore, to the Princess 
de Gonti, niece of Cardinal Mazarin, and told her anxi- 
ety. This excellent ]princess desired her to call again 
on the following mommg, when Madame de Miramion 
was both amazed and delighted at receiving from her 
the sum of 100,000 francs. ^' Sa^ nothing to me about 
it," said the princess, on perceivmg Madame de Mira- 
mion's astonishment; ^^ I am only too happy that God 
is willing to make use of me towards savmg the livei 
of so many of His creatures." And by this means the 
hospital was saved trom ruin. 

About this time the daughter of the first president 
of the hospital, de Lamoignon, fell sick of £&& small- 
pox; and Madame de Miramion, who had been asso- 
ciated with her fi>r many years in all her cood worki 
finr the poor, iostantiy went to the bedside of her fiieiid, 
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ikut herself up with her as nurse, and could not be pre* 
vailed upon to leave until death released the sufferer. 
8he had been the secret almoner both of her fiither 
and of the kins*; and upon her death Madame de Mira- 
mion succeed^ to her in the confidence of both those 
l)ersonages, and was employed by them in a similar 
capacity. 

In 1673 a frightful contagious disease broke out 
among the troops stationed at Melun; all intercourse 
with other towns was prohibited, and most of the in- 
habitants fled in terror, leaving tiie sick to die alone^ 
and often without the consolations of religion. Even 
the magistrates and public officers were on the point ol 
desei-ting the town in the general panic which prevailed, 
when Madame de Miramion, whose family estate lay 
neai* that place, hearing of what had happened, hur- 
ried fearlessly to the spot, accompanied by doctors and 
religious sisters, to aid tiie unfortunate people. Her 
name was alone sufficient to induce the magistrates to 
give up their shameful flight, and to cause them to 
assemble for the consideration of what measures could 
be taken for the mitigation of the eviL A suitable 
building was soon selected, to be used as a hospital, 
to which Madame de Miramion caused all useful fur- 
niture to be brought from her own mansion; whereupon 
many others followed her example, and the piace was 
speedily ready for the reception of the sick. The Grey 
Sisters who had accompanied her from Paris were ap- 
pointed to attend upon those who were received into 
this hospital; and Madame de Miramion herself waited 
night and day upon the dying, exhorting and comfoit- 
ing them in their agony, and sparing neither labom* nor 
mone^, so that she mi^ht in any way alleviate their 
suffering. She especially devota- hei'sdf to the offi- 
cers, ana to the care of their souls rather than of their 
bodies ; she continually urged upon them the necessity 
they wei'e under in their pi'esent condition to be always 
prepared for sudden death. Weak and suffering as tbej 
were, they gave a willing ear to all her argumcLts; for 
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AAT aoj^c cLarily had ah*eadj won their hearts. Num* 
bers of them made general confessions, and formed mo8t 
excellent resolutions for such portion of life as might 
yet be spared them ; whilst many more passed to their 
account with every mark of true penitence for the past. 
Madame de Mii*amion forgot her own sufferings in this 
engrossing occupation, during which she was supported 
by a supeiiiatural streng^ ; and when, after a sojourn 
of two months, she returned completely exhausted to 
Paris, and heard that the same disease was i^ow raging 
at Senlis, it was with the greatest difficulty that she 
was prevented from hurrying off to render the same 
services there also. 

Madame de Miramion was as remarkable for her 
skill in bringing quarrels to a happy termination, as for 
her active exertions in behalf of the distressed. No vio- 
lence of temper could resist her quiet dignity and gentle 
pleading^. On one occasion she was expressly requested 
by the Bishop of Angers to restore harmony to a re- 
ligious community, where disputes ran so hig'h that 
even the voice of the bishop was not regarded. She 
instantly set out, with two of her sisters; and being 
met at the distance of half a league from the town by 
almost all its inhabitants, she repaired with them U 
the church, where all joined in chanting the Te Deuiru 
After this she went to the disturbed convent; and by 
' her wise management succeeded in sifting every griev- 
ance to the bottom; then, having made arrangements 
for a new order of government, she left the community 
at peace within itself, and going to the bishop, laid be- 
fore him all that she had done, and earnestly prayed 
him to forget that such unhappy discord had ever ex- 
isted. On another occasion, being present when a per- 
son of high rank refused to pardon one of his children 
who had offended him, she tnrew herself upon her knees 
at his feet, as if she had been herself the culprit, and 
disarmed the angry father of all his resentment by her 
humble petitions. In all differences amongst the poor, 
her worn seemed sulGuuent to reconcile the fiercest op- 
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fooBBbn the hiMiband woold forghre his wife^ and dis 
mother her daughter, the most grieroos injanes, at the 
instance of this angel of charity. 

Fearing, however, that her interior life was in dan- 
ger of being too much distracted by the constant daima 
that were made on her b j the round of actiye beneyo- 
lence in which she lived, she became once more desip- 
ous of secluding herself from the world in a cloister; 
but her confessor would not hear of it. He bade her 
write an accoimt of her life, for the benefit of those who 
should come after her. She obeyed; but when the 
account was read, it was found that not one of all the 
^fty.ding- acts of charitj with which, like so many 
stars, her whole life was brilliant, were recorded in 
it; she had only noticed with humble fi;ratitude the 
&Tonrs and graces with which God had marked her 
path. Another instance also of her humility is worth 
mentioning. One day, during her absence, a resolution 
was passed by the Daughters of St. Geneyieye, in the 
presence of a notary, wherein Madame de Miramion 
was recorded, as, indeed, she well deserved to be, as 
their bene&ctress and founder. The Superior approYed 
of the act; but when Madame de Miramion heara of it^ 
she instantly sent for the same notary, before whom she 
utterly disclaimed all the merit that had been ascribed 
to her, and mentioned the name of another lady, to 
whom, if any honour were due that ought not rather 
to be ascribed to God, she begged it mifi^ht be given. 
The same spirit of perfect humility is evident in 3l her 
writings. They breathe the very essence of a soul de- 
tached irom the world, waiting upon God, aiul pro- 
foundly obedient to those who speak in His name. 

It is impossible in this brief memoir to do more than 
glance at the most striking public acts of her unbounded 
charity. Besides those already spoken of^ she zealously 
co-operated in all that was being done in her time for 
des^ted children. She was present when St. Vincent 
of Paul delivered his memorable discourse, and con- 
itantly assisted in every measure taken to promote this 
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object One day returning Liomei she was pained to 
see a number of young girbidle, and playing rudely in 
the streets. Her sympathies were instantfy aroused; 
and knowing of how many mischiefe idleness is the 
mother^ she first obtained the approbation of their 
parents, and then asked them in a cheerAil tone^ and 
without a word of reproach for their conduct, whether 
they would like to be employed. Most of the poor girls 
received the proposal with gladness; whereupon she 
hired a large room, and obtained work for them. More 
than eighty, in her own parish alone, were thus rescued 
from the streets; and the same good work was simul- 
taneously undertaken for other parts of Paris, and in 
many neighbouring towns. Large alms for this institu- 
tion were obtaineafrom the king. The girls came in 
the morning, worked all day, were provided with their 
dinners, and then returned at night to their parents ; 
and at the end of each week they were naid for what 
liiey had done. Provision was even maoe for the ac- 
commodation of those who had no home. It is impossi- 
ble to tell the amount of good that resulted to these poor 
girls from this institution; they were instructed by 
spiritual reading, and taught every thing that couJid 
be of service to tiiem both for this world and the next. 
It is said that Madame de Miramion established in 
the course of her life more than one hundred schoob; 
and that she founded, from her own resources, more 
than two hundred missions. In truth, all that she had 
was devoted to her Lord in His poor and suffering 
members ; it was no exaggeration, wnen she replied one 
day to her man of business, who had come to announce 
a neavy financial loss which she had just sustained, 
'^It is not I who am to be pitied, but the poor." Her 
house was always open to all ladies who wished to enter 
into retreat for a lew days in the year ; and having 
heard with what success an attempt made by the Je- 
suits to afford opportunities of this kind to men of aU 
fonditions of life had been attended, she became anxioof 
k> extend ibe privilege to persons of her own ses alHk 

li 
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And although the establishment of these public retreati 
met at first with much opposition^ yet she triumphed at 
length over evetv difficulty^ and purchased a house 
admirably suited for the purpose, containing fifty sepa- 
rate cells, besides a refectory and a chapel. Sue was 
always ready to pay the pension for those amongst the 
poor who wished to avail themselves of this advantage ; 
and many ladies of rank, touched with the strilmig 
example thus given them, brought her their necklaceS| 
rings, and other jewels, tiiat they might be devoted to 
the same good purpose. 

In 1694, the poor of Paris suffered great privations 
m consequence oi the extreme scarcity of com; so that 
in the Hotel Dieu alone there were nearly six thousand 
patients. Madame de Miramion, who spent the chief 
part of her time there during this sickly season — " for 
the road of the hospitals lead? to heaven," she was 
wont to say — ^was much grieve<l at observing how much 
the unhappy sufierers were inconvenienced by being 
crowded together, and prevailed upon the magistrates 
to open a second hospital for their better accommoda- 
tion. Full permission was given her to act in the 
matter ; and without losing a day, she set to work so 
diligently, that the hospital of St. Louis was soon ready, 
and filled fi^m the over-crowded Hotel Dieu. At the 
same time, she persuaded the king and Madame de 
Maintenon to procure a large quantity of rice, to be 
brought to Paris aud sold at a very cheap rate for 
those who could not afford to buy wheat; and from 
her own community alone she distributed every other 
day six thousand messes of soup. In vain did the dis- 
contented and ungrateful rail at her, as they always will 
even at their best benefactors. ^' Courage," she said 
to her sisters; "take courage: the more you re- 
ceive contradictions from men, the more does your 
merit increase before God. Let them talk, but do 
yon continue to serve them ; your patience will prevail 
m the end." And so it did : few were so hardened af 
not at length to humble themselves before her, in con- 
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in moments of passion. 

The heaTj^ expenses mcurred by the General Hospi- 
tal during tms year of scarcity so reduced its fimos, 
that the administrators began to contemplate the neces- 
sity of dismissing a large proportion of the poor; and 
their choice fell upon seven hundred women of bad cha- 
racter^ who were m the house: Madame de Miramion, 
grieved at the fearful prospect which such a step would 
open before these destitute creatures, first persuaded the 
administrators that with the annual sum of forty thou- 
sand francs they could still continue to harbour them, 
and then herself undertook to supply the monev. Her 
first application for assistance was directed to Madame 
de Maintenon, who contributed with a liberal hand; 
and thus she Hterally begged alms from other persons, 
until in the short space of a single week she had real- 
ised the sum of fifty thousand francs. This money 
sufficed to maintain the women for two years^ before 
which time most of them married or obtained situa- 
tions ; so that by this timely aid hundreds were *escued 
from destitution both of body and soul. And let not 
the reader suppose that the task of begging was one at 
all congenial to Madame de Miramion s natural inclina- 
tions ; she shrunk from it with extreme sensitiveness, 
and observed one day to the sister who accompanied 
her in these expeditions, '^ One must indeed love God 
to do this." 

The time was now approaching when this active 

r' 't was to rest from its incessant toils. In 1696, 
maJdnga retreat, she was sent for in haste by her 
friend the Trincess of Guise, who was dying, and 
trembling at the thought of death, notwithstandmg her 
great piety. Madame de Miramion hastened to console 
and 8U])port her, and remained by her bed-side until she 
died ; then returning to Paris, she went to bed, feeling 
exhausted from constant watching, and weary from her 
exhortations to her late friend. The next 
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mormng she was found to be serionsl j iH ; ^Jiongh slib 
had suffered so patiently during the night as not to 
disturb any one. In spite of the best medical assist- 
ance; her pains grew more severe; but she quietly made 
an offering of them all to God. ^^ I am amud 1 shall 
grow impatient," she said to her confessor; ''I suffer 
80 very much." *^It is well for you so to suffer^ 
Madame/' replied he ; ^^ you may perhaps in this way 
escape the pangs of purgatory." "Oh," exclaimed the 
dyins' lady, " how great will be the mercy of God, if 
He deigns to accept of these sufferings to that end !" 

Her affectionate daughter, now a widow, besought 
her to pray to God for a restoration of health ; but she 
was only too happy in the prospect of approaching 
death. ^^My daughter," said she, with a smiling 
countenance, '^I must go to enjoy Him; I have 
greatly offended Him, but I hope in His mercy." Her 
suffermgs were extreme, and she kissed incessantly a 
crucifix which she held in her hand. '^ Our Saviour," 
said her daughter, "attaches you to His cross." "Yes," 
she replied, " I am too happy in the part which I have 
m His sufferings. This dear crucifix, — I have had it for 
thirty years,— I give it you now, as my parting legacy.' 
Her brothers stood by her side, and the tenderest marks 
of lively affection passed between them ; for natural love 
had never grown cold in her heai't, detached though it 
was from all eai-thlv objects. She wished to have elected 
a new superior for her community on her death-bed, that 
so she might die a simple sister of St. Genevieve ; but 
this her confessor woula not allow. She recommended 
her community and all its good works to Madame de 
Maintenon; and when her confessor, who heard this 
request, said with some surprise, " What, Madame ! do 
you now think of any thing but God?" "Yes, sir," 
she gently replied, " when it is for God." 

Her niece, who bent over her dying pillow, heard 
her murmur in a feeble voice, " My God, J accept ol 
death, and the destruction of this my body; be it re- 
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iuced to dust ; — ^be it the food of the worm ! and theiL 
m^ soul^ go forth and unite thyself to thy God!" And 
with these words upon her lips, she passea to her eternal 
rest^ after an iUness of only a single week. 

Her brothers, her daughter, and her conununitj, 
all stood around her bed. But not a tear was shod;— -it 
was impossible to weep with a selfish sorrow, when 80 
glorious an eternity was opening before the beloved de- 
parted. Her lips and eyelids closed quietly of their 
own accord, and an angelic expression settled upon all 
her features as they grew rigid in death. No sooner 
did the tiding reach the anxious crowds who besieged 
her doors, than they were forced open by bereaved 
multitudes, all greedy of one more look at their gene- 
rous benefactress.. For two days the house was left free 
to all visitors for this purpose ; and then the venerated 
remains were carried, witnout pomp or parade, to the 
parish-church, and there buried witn the greatest sim- 
plicity. Six poor men bore the cofSn; thirty Sisters^ 
with lighted tapers, followed; then eighty girls from 
the work-rooms which have been spoken of, the Supe- 
rioress of the General Hospital, and the women who haL 
been saved by her recent exertions from being tumec 
once more into the streets ; and lastly, her own rela- 
tions, and an immense crowd of grateftd pensioners. 
What lights, trappings, or ceremomes, could have sup- 
plied so oeautiful and befitting a pageant to the fimend 
of Madame de Miramion ! 

The most celebrated men of the age never &iled to 
make honourable mention of this most excellent woman. 
The king was said " to refiise her nothinsp ;" and Bos- 
luety the revered Bishop of Meaux, heid her in the 
greatest esteem, and frequently corresponded with her : 
^d it is no slight testfmon/to her practical wisdom, 
that the rules wnich she prescribed for the management 
of her charitable institutions are retained, even at the 
present day, for the goveniment of all similai* establish- 
mer^s in Fiance. The community of which she wm 
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i to give ita name to the QuaT 

of St. Boniard in Paris, whore thedi- house was aituatoo, 
■Btil the KTolutuHi of 1793; but has not, luilw}^;. 
hmmind linoe that disaabuiu period. 
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CHAPTEB I. 



I Bubiect of this narratiTQ was the danrh- 
' of Dr. Richard Bayley, an eminent phj- 
ian in the dty of rfew York; and waa 
m on the 28tL of August, 1774, nearly 
jara before the declaration of American 
ndence. Her mother was the daughter 
Episcopatian clergyman, but died before 
iject ol^our story had completed her third 
year. Too youn^ to appreciate the loss ehe had sus- 
tained, Miss Bayfey gave to her surviving parent all the 
love generally shared between &tber and mother ; and 
the attachment thus formed continued undiminished 
diu-ing Dr. Baj'lev's life. He was a most tender and 
careM father, ana was ftdly rewarded for all his watch- 
fulness and affection by the fond anxie^ of bis little 
daught«r to fulfil his slightest wish. Never was she 
known to disobey him; and his approbation was her 
highest incentive hi pei^verance in W studies. Evea 
after her marriage, she wiites to him, saying, " Your 
spirit suiTounds your child, who checks each word you 
would prevent, and piu^ues every action you would ap- 
prove. And in her younger days so lively was her 
filial love, that she would huny thi'Oiigh her daQy 
iessons at school, in oi'der to be at liberty to waten 
for her father on his way down the street ; when, if 
possible, she would iiish out to meet and embrace him. 
and return to the school-room before her absence haa 
been obsMved. 

The taleute of our lieroine rere of a high oi-der; and 
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firom natural inolinationy as well as a desire to pleasa 
her fiitber^ she devoted herself assiduously to the culti« 
ration of them. But at that time, and more especiallj 
during the period of the American revolution, oppor- 
tunities for education were scarce in the New World ; 
and it was almost entirely under the teaching and 
direction of her father that her studies were pursued. 
He was a man of great ebility, and took as much pains 
to train and reg^ate the minds conmiitted to his super- 
intendence as to store them with useful knowleage. 
Due self-restraint, he wisely taught his children, was 
necessary to their happiness; and some of these lessons 
were not lost upon his daughter. At the age of eighteen, 
with a lively temperament and all the chanos of mshion- 
able society about her, she showed that she laboured 
to reduce to practice this wholesome doctrine of self- 
government ; and that from the highest motives. Writ- 
ing down the result of a self-exammation, to which she 
constantly subjected herself, she says, *' I trust the day 
will come when I may show a more regular and Chris- 
tian disposition. Perhaps it may ; it may not. Those 
passions must be governed. I have a most unaccoimt- 
able wish to see B this morning ; but I will not 

fo a step out of my way. If fortune should so direct, 
think I should be very grateful ; if not, I will try and 
think that 'tis best." Again, writing to a friend, she 
says, '^ Although I make it a rule never to answer 
letters whilst under the influence of the first impressions 
I receive fi^m them, ifec." 

With these habits of self-restraint, so unusual in 
persons of her age and creed, there was united also, 
even from her earliest youth, a strong tendency to devo- 
tion. She used to delight in reading the Scriptures, 
and writing copious notes and comments upon them. 
She scrutinised ner daily conduct with rigid penetration ; 
and kept constantly before her mind a high standard of 
excellence, to attain which every worldly consideration 
was to ^ve way. Although baptised and confirmed 
in the Protestant Episcopalian Church, and striody 
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obeenrant of its fbrms and dootrineBy hat mind wu nii* 
gularly free from prejudice or bigotr^; nay, there seuiui 
to have existed mm an early penod an muxmsdoiis 
leaning towards that &ith which she finally embraced* 
She was in the habit of wearing a smaU omcifiz, and 
wondermg that this sacred symbol was not more gene- 
rally kept in view: and whenever she read of conventSi 
iihe would earnestly express a wish Uiat amongst Pro- 
testants also the conventual life were possible. 

When Miss Bayley had reached her twentieth year, 
t»he became the wile of Mr. William Seton, a highly 
lespectable merchant of her native dtj, part of wnose 
Murly life had been spent in a mercantile house in L^ 
Loth; a droumstance upon which, as the sequel of our 
narrative will show, was mysterioudy dependent her 
conversion to the Catholic farth^ and aD its consequent 
blessings to oountless souls. Endeared to a large circls 
of admiring friends by her lively disposition and nu- 
merous virtues, and married to an estimable and pros- 
perous man, every worldly happiness seemed now to be 
opened around her; but inst^Eui of forgetting in these 
gifts their transitoiy nature, she kept strictiy oefore her * 
mind that every dispensation of hie came from Ood; 
and was thus not unprepared for those trials and adver- 
sities which it was His will should be her portion 
Within the first year of her marriage, writing to hei 
iusband, who was necessarily absent from her and ex- 
posed to some danger of the yellow fever, she calms her 
natural anxiety by the reflection that ^^ patience and 
submission are the only ways to gain the bles sing s of 
Heaven." And to another person she writes, ^* We are 
not always to have what we like best in tiiis world, 
thank Heaven ! for if we had, how soon we should for- 
get the other, the place of endless peace; where they 
who were imited by virtue and affection here will eardj 
enjoy that union so often interrupted while on then 
]oumey home." Nor are these remarks mere matters 
of course; from Mrs. Seton they meant all they said 
If aturallj amiaUs though she was, it was in oonstsat 
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prayer and meditatioii that she sooglit tar stiength uod. 
wiaaom to meet the exigencies of hier daily int er co ufs s 
with the world. Much of her time was ahra js spent 
in this maimer; and it was not in words only, hat in 
heart and son], that she referred ereiy event and hope 
to God. 

Ahont the beginmng of the year 1800, her hnshand'i 
affiurs became much embarrassed from the conseouences 
of the war, and other Tidssitndes always indoent to 
trade. Mra. Seton's weQ-discipIined nund, however, 
rose in proportion to the necessities of the occasion ; and 
she not only cheered him by her unfiiiling oomage and 
fixititiide, but aided him efficiently in the anangeoieBk 
rfhis papers. ^^ It would not do, she said, ^ for heaats 
and fortunes to sink t(^ether." For her own part^ she 
tamed her strength and consolation to the amj source 
of both ; and ma following prayer wiO show very 
Tividly the true state of her mmd at this period of her 
life: ^'The cup that our Father has given us, shaU 
we not drink it 7 blessed Saviour! by the bitteniess 
of Thy pains we may estimate the power otThj love; 
we are sure of Thy kindness and conmassion. Thou 
wouldest not willingly call on us to suffer; Thou hast 
dedaied unto us that all things shall wcnrk together 
for our good, if we are £Edthful toThee; and therefore, 
if Thou so ordainest it, welcome disappointment and 
poyerty, welcome sickness and pain, welcome even 
shame and contempt and calumny. If this be a rough 
and thorny path, it is one which Tbxm hast gone before 
us. Where we see Thy footsteps, we cannot repine. 
Meanwhile, Thou wilt support us with the consolations 
of Thy grace; and even nere Thou canst more than 
compensate us for any temporal sufferings, by the pos- 
session of that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

In the course of years Mrs. Seton became the mother 
0f five children, Anna-Maria, William, Bichard, Cathe- 
rine-Josephine, and Hebecca. She was the tenderest 
wad fondest of mothers; but her lore was purified and 
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rtrengthaned by fh6 oootmaal reflection that she liad 
receiyed these cnildreQ from Gfod to train them for His 
kingdom. She watched oyer their spiritual welfare even 
more anxiously than oyer their temporal; and was not 
restramed by any human weakness mm guiding them 
inflexibly in what she belieyed to be the right way. 
Still, het reproo& were mingled with sweetness; and 
with the sure tact of a mother's heart, she won them 
to the knowledge and loye of yirtue. She would write 
short notes to tbem on particular occasions, which im- 
pressed their minds with contrition for their little &ults, 
and inspired desires to form and perseyere in the happi- 
est resolutions; nor was any opportunity suffered to pass 
away unimproyed, that could lead their in&nt hearts to 
Go(L The fiiUowing note, addressed to her eldest 
daughter when a yery Uttle girl, may be taken as a 
specunen of the simple but earnest tone of unaffected 
goodness which pervades these compositions: ''My 
dearest Anna must remember that our Blessed Lord 
gaye us the parable of the wise and foolish virgins to 
make us careful to choose our purt with the wise ones, 
and to keep us in readiness for His coming, which will 
be in an hour that we know not of; and should He 
find us, dear child, out of the road of our duty, like 
sheep gone astray from their shepherd, where shall we 
hide firom His presence, who can see through the dark- 
est shades, and bring us from the furthest ends of the 
^world ? If we woula please Him, and be found amongst 
His children, we must learn what our duty is, pray to 
Him for grace to do it, and then set our whole heart 
and soul to perform it. And what is your duty, my 
dear child ? Y ou know it, and I pray Gfod to keep you 
in it; that in that blessed day wnen He shall come to 
call us to our heavenly^home, we may see our dear Anna 
in the number of those blessed children to wh^m He 
will say, ' Gome, ye blessed of my Father.* 

" Your ovm dear motbMr." 

Her was it to her own children alone that Mra 
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Seton's inflvenoe was confinecL She Bomglity wlierem 
it was possible, to draw the hearts of othffls to the con- 
sideration of their true wel&re ; and that in a strain of 
such affectionate solicitude, that her efforts were seldom 
altogether without effect. And not content with giving 
gfood advice, she also set a most edifying example <h 
active charity towards the poor and suffering. So zealooi 
was she in this respect, that she and another relative 
who frequently accompanied her were commonlv called 
Protestant Sisters of Charity. One who knew her weQ 
at this time says of her, ^^ she considered no sacrifice too 
great to promote the glory of her heavenly Parent, and 
add to the felicity of her fellow-creatures. 

It is worthy of remark also, with what singfular 
fervour and devotion Mrs. Seton was in the habit of re- 
ceiving the Lord's Supper, as it is called, in the E^ 
copalian Church. Her whole soul was bent on readung 
our Saviour^s presence ; and she would often after the 
service obtain some of the remaining elements,, and even 
go fit)m one church to another to renew her participa- 
tion in this rite, which appears to have been adminis- 
tered, at certain fixed but rare intervals, simultaneously 
in all the churches of the city. 

In 1801 she lost her venerated and beloved &ther, 
Dr. Baylev. The close attachment subsisting between 
parent and child had been only more firmly cemented 
oy the lapse of years; and although her father had 
married a second time, and she herself was surrounded 
by all the engrossments of a young family, Mrs. Seton 
never fiuled to devote a portion of every day to visiting 
him in the midst of his arduous and benevolent labours. 
Health-physician to the port of New York during the 
last three or four years of nis life, he found full scope for 
his unbounded philanthropy among the vessels detained 
in quarantine on account of the yeuow fever, which was 
then ragino^. The scenes of distress all around him 
were past description; yet there his energetic and gene- 
rous spirit seemed to find its true element. He was 
svery where amongst the sick and the dying; always 
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cheerful, and never wearying. Gladly would his dangh** 
ter liave been at his side, to share his noble efforts for 
the poor suffering emigrants, w\o were dyjog by hun« 
dreos; indeed, so strongly was her sympathy excited 
on their behalf, that notmng but her fether's positive 
prohibition kept her from weaning her own in&nt, that 
she might become a nm*se to some of those unfortunate 
babes who were perishing, simply from want of nourish- 
ment, beside their dead or dying mothers. She was 
also much struck at this time oy the religioufl deyotion 
which she witnessed among the poor Ir^h emigrants, 
whose £rst act on landing at Staten Island was to as- 
semble under the open canopy of heaven, and kneeling 
down, to adore Ooa for His mercy. It was in the dis- 
ehaiffe of his duly amongst the emigrants, that Dr. 
Bayfoy was at last seized with the illness which, within 
a week, carried him to the grave. Mrs. Seton's anguish 
can scarcelv be described^ she watched dapr and niffht 
beside his bed, soothing him and praying for him : out 
her special subject of anxiety was the prospect of his 
soul K)r aU eternity. It is true that he was much re- 
spected and beloved for his generous benevolence and 
many other excellent qualities; but he had imbibed 
what were then called '^philosophical principles;" so 
that the loving and devout heart of his daughter was 
lortured by uncertainty as to the condition of his soul 
m the sight of God. Under these circumstances no 
sacrifice seemed too great, if only she could wring there 
from some confidence as to his acceptance wiui God* 
Leaving his dying bed for an instant, she took from the 
cradle her sleeping infant; and going out into the open 
air, she raisea it to heaven, and thus appealed to In- 
finite Love : " Jesus, my merciful Fatter and God, 
take this little innocent offering ; I give it to Thee with 
all my heart; take it, my Lord, but save my father's 
soul! The child was, however, spared, to become with 
its mother a member of the true Church ; and Dr. Bay- 
ley expired on the 16th of August, 1801. 

^ndar this heavy triali Idrs. Seton's determmauoA 
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lo lore and to serre God was only the more Btrengtli* 
aned ; and she thus records her firm resolve to ase eyerj 
means in her power to ^^ work out her salvation :** ''So- 
lemnljy in the presence of my Judge, I resolve throogli 
His gprace to remember my infirmity and my sin ; to 
keep the door of my lips ; to consider the cause of sor- 
row for sin in myself, and those whose souls are as dear 
to me as my own; to check and restrain all useless 
words ; to deny myself, and exercise that severity that 
I know is due to my sin ; to judge myself, thereby 
trusting through mercy that I shall not be severely 
judged by my Lord." 



CHAPTEB IL 

In fhe spring of 1808 Mr. Seton's health, always deb 
cate, sensibly declined; and a sea voyage was recom- 
mended by his physicians. He therefore resolved 
upon visiting Italy, and renewing personally an inti- 
macy formed in youth, and continued by commercial 
intercourse, with the Messrs. Fili«hi, distinguished 
merchants of Leghorn. Mrs. Seton could not allow 
him to travel in nis weak state without her watchful 
care ; and taking her eldest daughter, then ei&^ht years 
old, for her little companion, she committed ner other 
children to the care of ner relations during her absence. 
Little at the time did she contemplate the momentous 
results that journey was to bring forth. Her mind 
was absorbed in anxious uncertainty about her hus- 
band's health; but her confidence in God still kept her 
oalm and resigned. 

''Not one struggle nor desponding thought to con 
tend with,'* she writes to a friend when about midway 
on her xmssage to Italy; "confiding hope and consoUng 
peace have attended my way througn storms and dangers 
ibat most have terrified a soul whose rock is not Ghnst * 
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Her child caught the hooping-coiigh <m the rojHge; 
and she was thus constantly occupiea in nursing hoth 
her sick hushaad and sunering child. Neither he! 
courage, however, nor her patience, seem ever to haye 
£Euled her ; not even when, on their arrival at Leghorn, 
they were prevented from landing, or at least were 
ohhged to remain for some time in the lazaretto, ^^ an 
immense prison," Mrs. Seton writes, ^^with a hi^h 
window, douhle-grated with iron; through which, ill 
should want any thing, I am to call a sentinel with a 
cocked hat and long rined gun." This moumfol intro- 
duction to Leghorn is thus touchingly described in her 
journal by the affectionate wife who had so fondlj 
hoped that her husband might find renewed life in 
Italy. It being ^^ explained uiat our ship was the first 
to bring the news of the yellow fever in New York^ 
she must go out into the roads; and my poor William 
being sick, must go with his baggage to the lasa* 
retto." 

'^At this moment the band of music that always 
welcomes strangers came under our cabin-window, 
playing ^ Hail Columbia,' and those little tunes that set 
the darlings dancing and singing at home. Mrs. 
O'Brien," the captain's wife, ^^ and the rest, were 
almost wild with joy ; while I was ^lad to hide in my 
berth the fiill heart of sorrow which seemed as if it 
must break. You cannot have an idea of the looks of 
my poor William, who seemed as if he could not live 
over the day." 

Landed at length, ''we were directed to ^ oppo- 
site to the window of the capitano's house, m wnidi 
sat Mrs. Philip Filiccli — compliments and kind looks 
without number. A fence was between us, but I fear 
did not hide my fatigues both of soul and body. First 
we had cherries handed, or rather placed for us; for 
after we had touched them they could not go back to 
the house. At length we were shown the door wa 
were to enter— No. 6, up twenty stone steps-aroom 
«]& high arched ceilings, brick floor, and naked walk 
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The capitano sent three wann eggs, a botda of wioi^ 

and some slices of bread. 

'^William's mattrass was soon spread^ and he upo« 
it; he could not touch wine or egffs. Our little syrapSi 
currant-jelly, drinks, &c, which he must have every 
half-hour on board ship, — ^where were they? I haid 
heard the lazaretto was the very place for comfort for 
the sick, and brought nothings soon found there was a 
Uttle closet, in which my knees found rest; and after 
emptying my heart and washing the bricks with my 
tears, returned to my poor Wmiam, and found him 
and Anna both in want of a preacher. Dear girl, 
she soon found a rope tiiat had tied her boz^ and b^;aii 
jumping away to warm herself; for the coldness of the 
walls and bncks made us shiver. At sunset, dinner 
came from the kind Filicchis, and other necessaries; 
we went to the grate again to see them. And now, on 
the ship mattrasses spread on this cool floor; William and 
Anna are sound asleep ; and I trust that God, who has 
^ven him strength to go through a day of such exer- 
tion, will carry us on. He is our all indeed. Hy eyei 
smart so much with crying, wind, and &tigue, that I 
must dose them and lift up my heart; ueep won't 
come very easily. If you had seen little Annies arms 
clasped around my neck at her prayers, while the tears 
rolled a stream, how you would love her ! I read her 
to sleep with pieces of trust in God; she said, ^ Mamma, 
if papa should die here — ^but God will be willi us.' God is 
with us; and if sufferings abound in us. His consolations 
also ^atlv abound, and far exceed our utterance, ii 
the wind (for it is said there never were such storms at 
this season) that now almost puts out my light, and 
blows on my William through every crevice, and over 
our chimney like loud thunder, could come from any but 
His oommand ; or if the circumstances that have placed 
us in so forlorn a situation were not guided by Hii 
hand, miserable indeed would be our case. Withm this 
hour W. has had a violent fit of coughing, so as to brinar 
\ip blood; which agitates and distresses nim through aO 
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his endeayours to hide it. What shall we say ? This 
is the hour of trial ; the Lord support and strengthen 
us in it. Ilejx)spections bring angpiish; ^ press for- 
wards towards 'the mark and vnzeJ 

^^ 20th, Sunday morning. The matin-bells awakened 
my soul to its most painfiil regrets^ and filled it with 
an agony of sorrow^ which couM not at first find relief 
even m prayer. In the little closet, firom whence there 
is a yiew of the open sea, and the beating of the wayes 
wainst the highrocks at the entrance of this prison, which 
t&ows them yiolently back, and raises the white foam 
as high as its walls, I first came to my senses, and re- 
flected that I was offending my only Friend and Be- 
source in my misery, and yoluntarily shutting from my 
soul the only consolation it could receiye. Pleading for 
mercy and strength brought peace, and with a cheerful 
countenance I asked WiDiam what we should do for 
breakfast : the dooi*s were unbarred, and a bottle of 
milk let down in the entrance of the room — ^poor Philip 
fearing to come) too near. little Anna and William 
ate it with bread, and I walked the floor with a crust 
and a glass of wine. William could not sit up, his 
ague came on, and with it my soul^s a^ny; my husoand 
on the cold bricks without me, shiyering and groaning, 
lifting his dim and sorrowful eyes with a fix^ gasse m 
my &ce, while his tears ran on his pillow, without one 
word. Anna rubbed one hand, I tbe other, till his 
feyer came on. The capitano brought us news that 
our time was lessened fiye days; told me to be satisfied 
with the dispensations of God, Ac.; and was answered 

Ssuch a succession of sobs, that he soon departed. 
r. FiHcchi now came to comfort my William, and 
when he went away, we said as much of ourChurch-ser« 
rice as William could go through. I then was obliged 
to lay my head down. ♦ ♦ * After prayers, read 
my httle Dook of sermons, and became far nore happy 
than I had been wretched. 

^* Monday. Awoke with the same rest and comfort 
with which I had ain dawn, gaye my Williaai Up 
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wann milk, and began to considar our sitnatioii — ihoogd 
80 tm&YOurable to his complaint — as one of the steps m 
the dispensations of that Almighty will which conld 
alone cnoose right for us ; and therefore set Anna to 
worky and myself to the dear Scriptures as usual ; lying 
dose behind the poor shiyerer^ to keep him from the 
mgue. Our camtano came with his gaards^ and put up 
a yerj neat bea and curtains sentby JPilicchi; ana fixed 
the benches on which Anna and .1 were to lie." 

From the Messieurs Filicchi Mrs. Seton receiyed 
eyery possible alleyiation in her desolate and sorrowful 
imprisonment ; for such the time of quarantine literally 
was. The notices in her journal at this time are most 
deeply interesting. She saw her husband, ^' who left 
his all to seek a milder climate, confined in this place 
of high and damp walls; exposed to cold and wind, 
which penetrates to the yery bones; without fire, except 
the kitchen charcoal, which oppresses his breast so muoi 
as nearly to conyulse him;" and yet her confidence in 
God was so unshaken, her resignation to His will so 
complete, that, &r from murmuring, most of her ex- 
pesdons are those of praise and thamcsgiying. ** Idttls 
oillets of paper pastea on the doors mark now many 
days difierent persons haye stayed; and the shutter is 
aD oyer notched 10, 20, SO, 40 days. I do not mark 
ours, trusting they are marked aboye. He only knowi 
best." 

" A day of bodily pain, but peace with God." 

'^ Anna and I sung Adyent hymns with a low yoice. 
After all were asleep, I said our church seryice alone. 
William had not been able in the day. Found heayenly 
consolations, forgot prisons, boks, and sorrows; and 
would haye rejoiced to haye sung with St. Paul and 
Silas." 

*^ I find my present opportunity a treasure; and my 
confinement of body a noerty oi soul, which I may 
neyer again enjoy wnilst they are united." 

'' So you see, as you know with Qoi fi>r our per- 
tioDf there is no prison in high walls and bolts; at 
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sorrow in the soul that waits on Him, thoufi^i oeset 
with present pains and gloomy prospects. For tins 
freedom I can never be sufficiently thankful, as in my 
William's case it keeps alive what in his weak state of 
body would naturally ^ail; and often when he hears me 
lepeat the psahns of triumph in God, and read of St. 
Paul's faith in Christ with my whole soul, it so enlivens 
his spirit that he makes them also his own, and all his 
sorrows are turned into joy. Oh, well may I love God, 
well may my whole soul strive to please Him; for what 
but the pen of an an^el can ever expr ess what He has 
done, and is ever domg for me ! While I live, while I 
have my being, in time and through eternity, let me 
sing praises to my God." 

"Alone! alone? recal the word — my Bible, com 
mentaries, Kempis — visible and continual enjoyment— *- 
when I cannot get hours, I take minutes. Invisible! 
Oh, the company is numberless. Sometimes I feel so 
assured that the guardian-angel is immediately present, 
that I look from my book, and can hardly be persuaded 
I was not touched. ' Poor soul !' John Henry Hobart* 
would say, ^she will lose her reason in that prison*' 
But the enjoyments only '^ome when all is quiet, and 
I have |>assed an hour or two with king David or the 
prophet Isaiah. These hours, I often think, I shall 
nereaflier esteem the most precious of my life." 

In this blessed state or union with God's will Mrs. 
Seton sted£Eistly persevered; and was able to nurse her 
dying husband day and night with the most heroic 
fortitude and patience. She little expected he could 
linger through the period of quarantine, and sometimes 
even " kissed his pale face to see if it was cold;" but her 
faith never failed. " The dampness about us," she 
writes within six days of leaving the lazaretto, '^ would 
be thought dangerous for a person in health; and my 

* Mr. Hobart, then a minister of the Episcopalian Church, 
and afterwards Bishop of New York, was a man of singoUi 
talent and influence, and the friend and spiritual adviser wMjol 
8Hoa at thai tinM. 
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Wflliam's BufftringB — oh! well I know that Gkxl ii 
aboYO. Capitano, you need not always point your silent 
look and nnger tnere; if I thought our condition the 
providence mmen, instead of the weeping Magdalen, 
as you so graciously call me^ you would £nd me a 
lioness^ willing to bum your lazaretto about your ears^ 
if it was possible, that I might carry off my poor pri- 
soner to breathe the air of heaven in some more reason- 
able place. To keep a poor soul, who comes to your 
country for his life, thirty day^s shut up in damp walls, 
with smoke, and wind from all quarters, olowing even the 
curtains round his bed (and his bones almost uirough^ ; 
and he the shadow of death, trembling if he only 
stands a few minutes! He is to go to Pisa for his 
health; this day his prospects are veryfar from Pisa; 
but, ah, my heavenly Father! I learn that these con- 
tradictory events are permitted and ^ded by Thy 
wisdom, which only is ught ! We are m darkness, and 
must be thankful that our knowledge is not wanted to 
perfect Thy work; and also keep in mind that infinite 
mercy, which, in permitting the sufferings of the perish- 
ing body, has provided for our souls so large an oppor- 
tunity 01 comfort and nourishment for an eternal life; 
where we shall assuredly find that all things have 
worked together for oui> good, for our sure trust is in 
Thee." 

After a few more ^' melancholy days of combat with 
nature's weakness, and the courage of hope which pic- 
tured our removal from the lazaretto to Pisa,'* Mri. 
Seton was at length permitted to leave the inhosptablo 
walls which had sheltered her since her arrival in Italy, 
and with her husband and little girl was conveyed in 
Mr. Filicchi's carriage to Pisa ; though it seemed doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Seton would reach the end of his jour- 
ney alive. In fact, he only lingered a week more, 
during which time his sufferings were so great that hifl 
constant prayer was for ^^par£)n and release :" and on 
the 27th of December, 1808, Mrs. Seton became a 
widow amongst strangers and in a foragn land 
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Yet, so far from being OYerwhehned by her sitiu^ 
tion^ it seemed as if her strength and courage rose with 
the trial. She writes^ after herself performing the last 
duties to her deceased husband^ ^^ I felt that I had done 
all — ^all that tenderest love and duty could do. My 
head had not rested for a week; three days and nights 
the fatigue had been incessant^ and one meal in twenty- 
four hours; still I must work, dress, pack up, and in 
one hour be in Mr. Filicchi's carriage, and ride fifteen 
miles to Leghorn. Carlton and our old Louis stayed to 
watch, and my William was brought in the afternoon^ 
and deposited in the house appointed, in the Protestant 
burial-ground. Oh, what a day! dose his eyes, lay 
him out, ride a journey, be obliged to see a dozen peo- 
ple in my room till night, and at night crowded with 
the whole sense of my situation. Oh, my Father and 
my God! ♦ ♦ ♦ fn all this it is not necessary to 
dwell on the mercy and consoling presence of my dear 
Lord; for no mortal strength coma support what I ex« 
perienced." 

Aftier the knowledge of Mrs. Seton's character which 
we derive from these passages of her private journal 
and letters, it caii scarcely oe necessary to add, that 
from the very first she had made a most favourable 
impression upon all who saw her attending her dying 
husband, and enduring the peculiar trials of those first 
few weeks in the lazaretto; but when, from the fear 
of contagion in others, she herself undertook to lay out 
the corpse, those around her cried out with admiration, 
^ If she were not a heretic, she would be a saint." 

The widow and her daughter were now received like 
dear relations into the house of the Messieurs Filicchi, 
whose names have been already mentioned as early 
friends of her husband. These gentlemen were mer- 
chants of the highest standing; and besides being de- 
vout and fervent Christians, were men of enlightened 
and talented minds. The elder brother, Mr. Philip 
Filioehi, was honoured by the speda) confidence of ttn 
"Innd Duke ci Tosooit 
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Breiy thing was done hj these genflroiis CieDds to 
dhrert and restore Mrs. Seton's softenng snirit; and a 
visit was made to Florence, that she mi^t nave an op- 
portonily of seeing some of the charms of Italy before 
returning to her £Eunily in America. The churches 
and the sacred paintings seem alone to have impressed 
her during this visit. Of the picture of the Descent 
from the Gross in the Pitti Palace, she says, " It en- 
gaged my whole soul; Mary at the foot of it ex- 
pressed well that the iron had entered into hers; and 
the shades of death oyer her agonised countenance so 
strongly contrasted with the heavenly peace of the dear 
Bedeemer, that it seemed as if His pams had fidlen on 
her/* 

It will be easily conceiyed, from the character of 
Mrs. Seton's friends, and from her own lively and im- 
pessionable mind, tiiat some pains were taken during 
ner short stay amongst them to enli^ten her on the 
subject of the Catholic faith. Mr. Filicchi once re- 
marking that there was but one true religion, and with- 
out a nght faith no one could be acceptable to Grod, 
Mrs. Seton replied, ''Oh, sir! if there is but one faith, 
and nobody pleases Grod without it, where are all the 
good people who die out of it?" "I don*t know,** 
answered ner friend; ''that depends on what light of 
fidth they have received; but I know where people ^ 
who can know the right faithy if they pray and inquire 




added ; " that is all f ask of you." 

Mr. An&ony Filicchi also wrote to her whilst at 
Floreaoer iirging this important subject upon her in the 
following terms : " Your dear WiUiam was the early 
friend of my youth ; you are now come in his room ; 
your soul is even dearer to Antonio, and will be so for 
ever. May the good Ahmghty God enlighten your 
and strengthen your heart, to see and follow in 
the sweet, true way to tlie eternal hlessingik 



s^o 
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I shall can for yon. I must meet yoa in Pftradise, if 
it is decreed tEat the vast plains of the ocean shall 
soon he betwixt us. Don't discontinue^ in the mean- 
while, to pray : to knock at the door." They also put 
books in ner hands, and introduced to her a learned 
priest. For a while Mrs. Seton had no mis^vings 
respecting the soundness of the Protestant faiui, and 
writes as follows to a friend at home: '^I am hard 
pushed by these charitable Romans, who wish that so 
much goodness should be improved by a conrersion; 
which, to e£Eect; they have now taken the trouble to 
bring me their best -informed priest^ Abh6 Plunkett^ 
who is an Irishman : but they find me so willing to 
heartheir enlightened conversation, that consequently, as 
learned people like to hear themselves best, I have out 
little to say, and as yet keep friends with all, as the 
best comment on my profession." But it was impos- 
sible that, with such edifying examples before her eyes, 
and 0uch able arguments aodressed to her understand* 
ing, she should not at last begin to doubt her perfect 
security : and with the first mis^ving arose a fervent 
prayer to Qod that, if not yet m the right way, she 
might be graciously led into it. This became her daily 
petition ; nor need it be told how surely, in answer to 
this heu*1felt and humble prayer, she was gradually 
impressed by the truths of CathoHcity, and yielded up 
her soul to this Divine influence long before she was 
conscious that she had swerved from Protestant belief. 
Having once accompanied her friends to hear Mass in 
the church of Montenero, a young Englishman who was 
present observed to her at tiie very moment of the ele- 
vation, ''This is what they call their Heal Presence!" 
'* My very heart," says Mrs. Seton, " trembled with 
pain and sorrow for his unfeeling interruption of their 
sacred adoration; for all around was dead silence, and 
many were prostrated. Involuntarily I bent firom him 
*c the pavement, and thought secretfy on tbe words of 
St. Paul witli starting tears, 'They discern not the Lord's 
Body;' and the next thought was, how should they eat 
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and drink their own damnation fiir not diseemiDg It^ if 

indeed It •^b not there V* 

Mrs. Seton, howeyer, was not yet conTinoed of the 
claims of the Catholic Church upon her obedience ; and 
on the Sd of February^ 1804, she re-embarked with her 
dauprhter Anna for their native country ; but a storm 
driymg back the yessel, and the child being suddenly 
attacked by scarlet feyer, they were once more wel- 
oomed to tne hospitable house of Mr. Anthony Filicchi, 
and pressed to remain there until they should again be 
able to take their departure. After Anna had recoyered, 
her mother was seized by the same illness; and during 
all this time the most affectionate care was layished 
upon them by their Italian friends. ^'Oh, the patienoe," 
exclaims Mrs. Seton, '^ and more than human kindnefwi 
of these dear Filicchis for us ! you would say it was our 
Sayiour Himself they receiyed in His poor and sick 
strangeis.** 

Tdub brought a^ain within the influence of Oatholio 
piety and charity, Mrs. Seton availed herself of every 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with the doc- 
trines of that faith which brought forth such pleasant 
fruits; and every day felt herself more powerfrdly drawn 
towaids it. '^ How happy we should be/' she writes to 
a friend, '^ if we believed what these dear souls bdieve — 
that they possess Qod in the Sacrament, and that He 
remains m their cfhurches, and is carried to them when 
they are sick I When thejr carnr the Blessed Sacra- 
ment under my window, while I feel the full loneliness 
and sadness of my case, I cannot stop my tears at tiie 
thought. My God, how happy I should oe, now sr {sr 
away from all so dear, if I could find You in the church 
as they do Tfor there is a chapel in the very house of 
Mr. fllicchi). How wuatj tLmgs I would say to Tou 
of the sorrows of my heart, and the sins of my life! The 
other day, in a moment of excessive distress, I fell on 
my knees, without thinking, when the Blessed Sacra- 
ment passed by, and cried in an agony to God to blesa 
ine^ it He was there; that my whole soul desired oolr 



Him. A little prayer- jook of Mr. Klicolifs was on th« 
table, and I opened a little prayer of St. B^unard to the 
Blessed Virgin^ begging her to be our Mother ; and I 
said it to her with such a certainty that Ood wotdd re- 
fuse nothing to His Mother^ and tnat she could not help 
pitying ana loving the poor souls He died for, that I 
felt really I had a mother ; which you know my foolish 
heart so often lamented in early days. From the first 
remembrance of infancy, I have always looked, in all the 
Dlays of childhood and wildness of youth, to the clouds 
for my mother; and at that moment it seemed as 
if I had found more than her, even in tenderness and 
pity of a mother. So I cried myself to sleep on her 
heart." 

At another time, writing to the same relaticnii she 
thus shows the gradual adyance of her mind to a know- 
ledge of the truth : ^^ This evening, standing by the win- 
dow, the moon shining AiU on Fmcchi's countenance, he 
raised his eyes to heaven, and showed me how to make 
the sign of the cross. Dearest Rebecca, I was cold with 
the awftd impression the first making of it gave me. 
The sign of the cross of Christ on me! Deeper thoughts 
came with it of I know not what earnest aesires to be 
closely united with Him who died on it— of that last 
day when He is to bear it in triumph. ♦ ♦ ♦ All the 
Catholic religion is full of these meanings, which in- 
terest me so. Why, Rebecca, they believe all we do and 
suffer, if we offer it for our sins, serves to expiate them. 
You may remember, when I asked Mr. Hobart what was 
meant by fasting in our {)rayer-book, as I found myself 
on Ash- Wednesday morning saying so foolishly to God, 
' I turr to You in fasting, weeping, and mourning,' and 
J had come to church with a hearty breakbst of buck- 
wheat cakes and coffee, and fiill of Hfe and spirits, with 
little thought of my sins ; you may remember what he 
said about its being old customs, &c. Well, the dear 
Mrs. Filicchi I am with never eats, this season of Leiit| 
till after the clock strikes three. Then the &mily ••- 
ivmble, and Ab says she offers her weakness and pain ci 
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He^tmg for bflr nnSy united with hsr SaTioui^s stdSsriiig& 
I like that veiy much ; but what I like better^ deaiest 
Rebecca, — only think what a comfort, they go to Mass 
here every morning. Ah ! how often you and I used to 
give the sigh, and you would press your arm in mine 
of a Sunday morning, and say, ' no more until next Sun- 
day,' as we turned from the church-door, which closed 
upon us (unless a prayer-day was given out in the week). 
Well, here they go to church at four every morning if 
they please. And you know how we were laughed at 
for runninfi^ from one church to another on Sacrament 
Sundays, mat we might receive as often as we could ; 
well, here people that love God, and lead a regular lifcL 
can go (though many do not do it, yet they can go) 
every day. Oh, I don't know how any one etn have 
any trouble in this world, who believes all these deai 
souls believe. If I don't believe it, it shall not be foi 
want of praying. Why, they must be as happy as 
angels, almost." 

" Such," adds her bi^rapher, " was the lofty and 
just appreciation which Idrs. Seton formed of Catholic 
truth y and, we may add, would that all GathoHcs set 
as high a value upon these blessed privileges of their 
hihentance as did this good sotd, to whom as yet they 
had not been given ! 

During the latter part of h^ stay in Leghorn, Mrs. 
Seton frequently visited the sacred places, and, joining 
with devotion in the services of the Church, would pour 
forth her soul in prayer. Indeed, had not her return 
to America been hastened as much as possible through 
her anxiety to rejoin her bereaved tamily at home, 
she would probably have rf nounced Protestantism before 
leaving Italy, itowever, the delay, although it en- 
tailed severe mental conflict and suffering for nearly a 
year afterwards, served only to prove still more tri- 
umphantly the power of the faitli she had received, 
and her own fideUty to the graces bestowed. 
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IiBATiNO with tears the grave of her belored husbandi 
ihs set forth at length on the 8th of April, with a heart 
yearning with desire after her children at home. Mr 
Anthony Filicchi, who had long been wishing for mat- 
ters of business to visit America, was decided by Mrs. 
Seton's lonely situation to accompany her on the voyage. 
This was the greatest comfort to her; for tiie friendship 
between them was of no conmion order. '^ The 8th ot 
Aprily" she writes in her journal, ^' at half-past four in 
the morning, my dearest brother came to my room to 
awaken my soul to all its dearest hopes ana expecta- 
tions. The heaven was bright with stars, the wind 
fair, and the Piamnao's signal expected to call us on 
board; meanwhile tne tolling of the bell cdled us to 
Mass, and in a few minutes we were prostrate in the 
presence of God. Oh, my sotd, how solemn was that 
offering — for a blessing on our voyage — ^for my deai* 
ones, my sisters, and alfso dear to me-^and, more than 
all, for the souls of my dear husband and father ; ear- 
nestly our desires ascended with the blessed Sacrifice, 
that they mieht find acceptance throug'h Him who 
gave Himselfior us ; earnestly we desired to be united 
with Him, and would gladly encoimter all the sorrows 
before us to be partakers of that Blessed Body and 
Blood ! Oh, my God, pity and spare me ! * * * 
Filicchi's last blessing to me was as his whole conduct 
had been, — that of the truest friend. Oh, FiHcchi, you 
shall not mtnew against me. May God bless you for 
ever ; and may you shine as the ^ stars in glory,' for 
what you have done for me.' * * * Most dear 
Seton, where are you now ? I lose sight of the shore 
that contains your dear ashes, and your soul is in that 
region of inunensity where I cannot find you. My 
Father and my God ! And yet I must always love to 
retrospect Tbj wonderful dispensations : to lie sent it 
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many thofusand nules on so hopeless ar emnd ; io be 
constantlj supported and accompanied b^ Thy coosolinff 
mercy, through scenes of trial which n^mre alone must 
have sunk under; to be brought to the light of Thy 
truth, notwithstanding every affection of my heart and 
power of my will was opposed to it ; to lie succoured 
and cherished by the tenderest friendship, while' sepa- 
ftoUHi and far from those that I lored. My Father and 
my God, while I live, let me pniise ; while I have my 
being, let me serve and adore Thee." 

During the voyage, which lasted fif)y-six days, Mrs. 
Seton em^oyed her time in uniting as far as^ possible 
with Mr. A. IriHcchi in the observances of the Church, in 
reading the lives of the Saints, and in acquainting her- 
self still further with Catholic doctrine by frequent con- 
versation with her friend. She had need of strength for 
the storm of opposition that awaited her; and her 
heart sank, even in the midst of its joyful anticipatioiB 
&i returning home, at the separation that her re)ifi;ions 
convictions would bring about between herself ana her 
hitherto deeply reverenced pastor, the Rev. J. H. Ho- 
bart. She says in her journal, lookins' forward to this, 
" Still, if you ¥nll not be my brother, iiyour dear friend* 
(hip and esteem must be the price of my fidelity to what 
I believe to be the truth, I cannot doubt the mercy of 
God, who, by depriving me of my dearest tie on esrai, 
will certainly draw me nearer to Him ; and this I feel 
confidentiy from the experience of the past, and the 
truth of His promise, wmch can never fSeuL" 

Mrs. Seton had the happiness of finding aUher little 
ones in perfect health ; but a severe trial awaited her in 
the death of Miss Rebecca Seton, her sister-in-law and 
most dear companion and fnend, who only survived a few 
weeks after their re-union. In losing her, Mrs. Seton 
seemed to lose the last tie that bound her to her religi- 
ous life as a Protestant. Father, husband, friend, and 
worldly prosperity, had now shifted from her one by one, 
buc the deatn of this friend, the cherished companion of 
tin her visits of charity and devotion, of her prayers aod 
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readings, and the sympathismg recipient of her heaitV 
most inward aspirations after God^ must have broken 
the bond that was most likely to have held her soul 
ensnared to allits old associations and prejudiceb. Mrs» 
Seton thus speaks of her sister-in-law : ^^ She who had 
been the dear companion of all the pains and all the 
comforts, of songs of praise and notes of sorrow, the 
dear, faithful, tender mend of m j soul through every 
varied scene of many years of trial, ^ne; only the 
shadow remaining, and that in a few oays must pass 
away ! The hour of plenty and comfort, the society of 
sisters united by prayers and Divine affections, the even- 
ing hymns, the daily readings, the sweet contempla- 
tions, the service of holydays together, the kiss of peace, 
the widows' visits, — all, aU gone for ever! And is 
poverty and sorrow the only exchange ? My husband, 
my sister, my home, my comforts — ^pover^ and sorrow. 
Well, with God's blessing, you too shall be changed 
into dearest friends. To me world you show your out- 
ward garments ; but through them you discover to my 
sold the palm of victory, me triumph of &ith, and the 
sweet footsteps of my Kedeemer, leading direct to His 
kingdom; then let me gently meet you, be received in 
your bosom, and be dai^^ conducted by your counsels 
through the remainder of my destined journey. I know 
that many Divine graces accompany your fidth, and 
change the stings of penance for ease of conscience, 
and me solitude of the desert for the societv of an^els.'^ 
Mrs. Seton, bein^ thus fully engaj^d with her aving 
sister immediate^ on her return from Italy, could, not 
help contrasting^ painfrdly the difference between the 
death-bed of a Frotestant and one who is fortified by 
all the Sacraments of the Church. Yet, afiier the trial 
was over, her mind became unutterably harassed by 
doubts and temptations respecting her future religious 
profession. On leaving Leghorn, she had been iur- 
nished by Mr. FQicchi with a' letter of introduction to 
the Right Rev. Dr. Carroll, then Catholic Bishop of 
; but^ unfortunately, this letter was or t at tmo^ 
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daliTered; and, followiiig the well-meant advice of Mr. 
Klicchi to acquaint her pastor and friends with her 
change of principles, such a storm of opposition came 
down upon h^, that for a long time her mind was 
divided and bewildered, and tempted to stray back 
altogether from the newly-found path of truth. Hr. 
Hobart, in particular, whose talents and religious zeal 
were very great, and for whom her own great parti- 
ality pleaded strongly, left no argument untriea that 
could be brought to bear upon the subject And 
though constant personal communication with Hr. 
Anthony Filicchi at New York, and epistolary cor- 
respondence with his brother at Leghorn, kept up 
the warfiEure on the other side, yet for many months 
she could not see her way clearly to renounce fixr ever 
the creed in which she had been broufi^ht up. Bu^ 
accustomed as she was almost incessant^ to lay every 
trouble before God and implore His Divine g^dance, 
the germ of fidtii could not be stifled within her; and 
perhaps it became only more firmly rooted (luring 
this tmie of suffering. The brothers Filicchi were un 
wearied in teaching, counselling^ and confirming hei 
wavering mind, ^e letters of Philip, in particular, are 
models of wisdom, piety, and charity; and as the letters 
of a layman enga£;ed m active mercantile pursuits, they 
bear the marks of no common attainments. He much 
regretted that Mrs. Seton had not entered the Catholic 
Church whilst in Italy, and under the full force of con- 
victions. However, thous'h unable to act decidedly, 
llrs. Seton's mind seemed still more unable to let go 
the truths it had ah-eady embraced. She thus describes 
her own singfular state: ^^On arriving at home (from 
Italy) I was assailed on the subject of religion by the 
clergy, who talked of antichrist, idolatry, and urged 
objections in torrents; which, though not capable of 
changing the opinions I had adopted, have terrified me 
enough to keep me in a state ti hesitation ; and I am 
thus in the hands of Ood, praying night and day ibr 
Hii Divine light, which can alone direct me aright. 1 
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instruct my children in the Catholic rehgioih withoat 
taking any decided step; my heart is in that mith^ and 
it is my greatest comfort to station myself in imagina- 
tion in a Catholic Church." 

The coldness of many^ indeed most of her Protes- 
tant friends^ who were scandalised at her venturing to 
entertain any doubts on the subject of religion, was a 
great trial to her warm and still bleeding neart; but 
perhap a still greater temptation for her lay in the 
affectionate appeals continually made to her by Mr. 
Hobart 

Theyery &ct of beinff in a state of doubt, of course^ 
made Mrs. oeton a sort of common prey for proselytisen 
of all denominations, which she herself describes in a 
Uvely manner. ** I had," she says, '* a most affection- 
ate note from Mr. Hobart to-day, asking me how I 
oould ever think of leaving the dhurch in which I was 
baptised. But, though whatever he says has the 
weight of my partialil^ for him, as well as the respect 
it seems to me I could scarcely have for any one else, 
yet that question made me smile ; for it is like saying 
that wherever a child is bom, and wherever its parents 
place it, there it will find the truth; and he does not 
near the droll invitations made me every day since I 
am in my little new home, and old friends come to see 
me : for it has already happened that one of the most 
excellent women I ever knew, who is of the Church dt 
Scotland, finding me unsettled about the great object 
of a true faith, said to me : ^ Oh do, dear soul, come 
and hear our J. Mason, and I am sure you will join us. 
A little after came one whom I loved for the pm'es^ 
and most innocent manners, of the Society of Quakers 
(to which I have been always attached); she coaxed me 
too with artless persuasion : ^ Betsey, I tell thee, thee 
had better come with us.' And my faithfrd old friend 

of the Anabaptist meeting, Mrs. T , says, with 

tears in her eyes, ^ Oh, could you be regenerated ; could 
you know our experiences, and enjoy with us our hea- 
rmdj banquiet' And mj good old Mary, th« Me^ 
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disty groans and eQntempIateSy as she calls ft, over vkj 
son], so misled because I hav got no oonyictions. But 
oby my Father and mj Grod . all that will not do for 
me. Your word is troth, and without contradiction, 
wherever it is. One faith, one hope, one baptism, I 
look for, wherever it is ; and I often think my sins, my 
miseries, hide the light : yet I will cHng and hold to 
my Grod to the last gasp, begging for that light; and 
nevCT change until I find it." 

Again, she thus writes to Mrs. A. Filicchi in Sep- 
tember: ^^Youi Antonio would not have been well 
Pleased to see me in St. Paul's (Protestant Ejnsoopal) 
Church to-day; but peace and persuasion about pro- 
prieties, Ac, over-prevailed: yet I got in a side pew, 
which turned my &ce towards the Catholic Church in 
the next street, and foimd myself twenty times speaking 
to the Blessed Sacrament there, instead of looKing at 
the naked altar where I was, or minding the routine of 
prayers. Tears plenty, and sighs as silent and deep as 
when I first entered your blessed Church of the An- 
nunciation in Florence — all turning to the one only 
desire, to see the way most pleasing to my God, which- 
ever that way is. * * * I can omy say, I do long and 
desire to worship our God in truth ; and if J had never 
met you Catholics, and yet should have read the books 
Mr. Hobart has brought me, they would have in them- 
selves brought a thousand uncertainties and doubts to 
my mind ; and these soften my heart so much before 
God, in the certainty how much He must pity me, 
knowing as He does the whole and sole bent of my soul 
is to please Him only, and get close to Him in this life 
and in the next, that in the midnight hour, believe me, 
I oftien look up at the walls through the tears and 
distress that overpower me, expecting rather to see His 
finrer writing on the wall for my relief, than that He 
win foisake or abandon so poor a creature." 

Mrs. Seton made one nnal effort to find comfort in 
that form of worship where she had been so long* ao* 
customed to seek it '^ Would you believe it, Amaf 
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bilia; m a desperation of heart I went last Sunday to 
St. George's (Irotestant Episcopal) Cliu:rcli ; the wants 
and necessities of my soiu were so pressing that I 
looked straight up to uod, and I told Him^ since I can- 
not see the way to please You, whom alone I wish tQ 
§ lease, every thing is indifferent to me ; and until You 
show me the way You mean me to walk in, I will 
trudge on in the pam You suffered me to be bom in, 
and go even to me very Sacrament where I once used 
to find You. So away I went, my old Mary happy to 
take care of the children for me once more imtil i came 
back; but if I left the house a Protestant, I returned 
to it a GathoUc, I think; since I determined to go no 
more to the Protestants^ being much more troubled 
than ever I thought I could be whilst I remembered 
Ood is my God. But so it was, that in the bowing of 
my heart before the bishop to receive his absolution, 
which is given publicly and universally to aU in the 
churoh, I had not the least £Edth in ms prayers, and 
looked for an apostolic loosing from my sins, which, by 
the books Mr. Hobart had given me to road, I find tiiey 
do not claim or admit ; thus trembling I went to com* 
munion, half dead with the inward struggle; when they 
said ^ the body and blood of Christ,*— oh, Amabilia, no 
words can express my trial. I took the Daily Exercise of 
good Abb6 Flunkett, to road the prayers mer commu- 
nion; but finding every word addressed to our dear 
Saviour as roally prosent, I became half crazy, and for 
tiie first time could not bear the sweet caresses of the 
darling, nor bless their little dinner. Oh, my God, that 
day ! out it finished calmly at last, abandoning all to 
God, and a ronewed confidence in the Blessed virgin; 
whose mild and peaceful look reproached my bold ex- 
cesses, and reminded me to fix my heart above with 
better hopes." 

So tortured was the mind of Mrs. Seton at this time, 
that she had even thought in despair of embracing no 
particular form of Christianity until the hour of death; 
pvt taking up a sermon of Bourdaloue on the Feast el 
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the Epipbany, and meeting with the foDowinff obiMrvip 
tions^ in allusion to tiie inqniiy ''Where is He who u 
bom king of the Jews ?" that when we no longer dis- 
oem the star of £Edth, we must seek it where alone it if 
to be found^ among the depositories of the Divine word, 
the pastors, of the Church; she was, by the blessing ot 
Grod, so deeply impressed by the suggestion, that she 
hnmediately turned again to the Catholic books which 
had originally so forcH)ly attracted her ; and being un* 
able to obtain an interview with the priest in her own 
neighbourhood, wrote at once to sohcit directions from 
the Hey. John Cheverus, at Boston. 

In vain did her Protestant friends use all the com- 
mon arguments to deter her. Worldly considerations 
were nothins' to her where her soul was concerned. 
''The Catholics of New York were represented to me,'* 
she tells a friend at this time, " as the offscourings of the 
people," and the congregation as " a public nuisance ; 
but," she adds, "that troubles not me. The congre- 
gations of a city may be very shabby, yet very pleasii^ 
to God ; or very bad people among them, yet that can- 
not hurt the faithy as I take it. And should the priest 
himself deserve no more respect than is here allowed 
him, his ministry of the Sacraments would he the same 
to me, if I ever shall receive them. I seek but God 
and His Church ; and expect to find my peace in them, 
not in the people." 

Mrs. Seton then put herself in correspondence with 
the Sev. John Cheverus ; and this step was of the great- 
est service to her. His timely counsels and the wise 
advice of Bishop Carroll, at length, under God, dis- 
pelled the clouds from her soul, and determined her 
to delay no longer seeking admission to the Cathoho 
Church. These are her own words on making this im- 
portant decision, and are the last extract we shall make 
from her pen as a Protestant: "Now they tell me, 
take care; I am a mother, and my children I must 
answer for in judgment, whatever faith I lead them to. 
Tbat being so, ana I so unoonscious; for ^ little thoughl^ 
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till told hj Mr. Hobart, that their faith could be so 
fall of consequence to them and me^ I will go peaceably 
and firmly to the Catholic Church ; for if faith is so im- 
portant to our salvation^ I will seek it where xue faith 
first began ; seek it amongst those who received ic from 
God Emnself. The controversies I am quite incapable 
of deciding ; and as tho strictest Protestent allows sal- 
vation to a good CathdliC; to the Catholics I will go^ 
and try to be a good one. May God accept my m- 
tentionS; and pity me. As to supposing the word of 
our Lord has railed^ and that He suffered His first foun- 
dation to he built on by antichrist^ I cannot stop on 
that without stopping on ev^ other word of our Lord^ 
and being tempted to he no Cforistian at all^ for. if the 
first Church became antichrist^ and the second holds 
her rights from it^ then I should be afraid both might 
be antichrist, and I make my way to the bottomkss 
pit hy following either. Come^ then^ my little ones, 
we will go to judgment together^ and present our Lord 
His own words; and if He says^ ^ You fools^ I did not 
mean that/ we will say^ ^ Since You said You would be 
dlwat/Sy even to the end of i^es^ with this Church You 
built with Your Blood; if You ever left it, it is Your 
word which misled us ; therefore please to pardon Your 
poor fools, for Your own word's sake.' " 

On Ash- Wednesday then, March 14, 1805, Mrs. 
Seton presented herseli for acceptance in the church of 
St. Peter's, New York. " How the heart," she says, 
^^ died away, as it were in silence, before the little ta- 
bernacle and the large crucifixion over it ! Ah, my God^ 
here let me rest ; — and down the head on the hosom, and 
the knees on the bench." After Mass she was received 
into the Church by the Rev. Matthew O'Brien, in the 
TOesence of her most true friend, Mr. Anthony FilicchL 
What his feelings must have been, at this happy termi- 
nation to all his anxieties on her account, can be well 
imagined. Less easily hers as she returned home^ 
^light at heart, and oocl of head, the first time these 
many long SMntfis; bat not without begging oar Lonl 
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to wrap my heart deep in that opened Side^ so w«L 
described in the beautinil crucifixion ; or lock it up in 
His little tabernacle, where I shall now rest for ever. 
Oh, the endearments of this day with the children, and 
the play of the heart with God, while keeping up their 
little farces with them." What a contrast to tne tor- 
turing anxieties of the last twelve months; and, in par- 
ticular, to the trouble and disappointment she expe- 
rienced in partaking of the Lord's Supper, in the 
Protestant church, when, '^for the first time in her iife, 
she could not bear the sweet caresses of her darling 
children, nor bless their dinner !" 

The following extracts firom her journal of this time 
all breathe the same happy spirit of peace and content- 
ment: ^^So delighted now to prepare for this good 
confession, which, bad as I am, I would be ready to 
make on the house-top, to insure the good absolution 
I hope for after it, and then to set out a new life, a 
new existence itself: no great difficidty for me to be 
ready for it; for truly my life has been well culled over 
in bitterness of soul, three months of sorrow past." " It 
is done, easy enough. The kindest confessor is this 
Mr. O'Brien, with tne compassion and yet fimmess in 
this work of mer<^ which I would have expected from 
my Lord Himsem Our Lord Himself I saw alone in 
him, both in his and my part in this venerable Sacra- 
ment; for, oh! how awml those words of unloosing 
after a thirty years' bondage. I felt as if my chains 
fell, as those of St. Peter, at the touch of the Divine 
messenger." 

"My God! what new scenes for my soul! An- 
nunciation Day I shall be made one with Him, who 
said, ^ Unless you eat My flesh, and drink Mv bloody 
Tou can have no part with Me.' I count the days ana 
hours; ;yet a few more of hope and expectation, and then 
— How bright the sun, these morning walks of pre- 
paration! Deep snow or smooth ice, all to me th* 
bame — I see nothing but the little bright oross on 8k 
Peter's steeple." 
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'^ 2tith March. — ^At last^ Ood is mme^ and I am His. 
Now let all ^o its round. I have received Him. The 
awfiil impressions of the evening before^ Jesns^ of not 
having done all to prepare; and yet even the transports 
of coimdence and hope in His goodness. Mj Qoa ! to 
the last breath of life will I not remember tms ni^ht of 
watching for morning dawn^ the fearful beating neart^ 
80 pressmg to be gone; the long walk to town^ but 
every step counted nearer that street; then nearer that 
tabernacle; then nearer the moment He would enter 
the poor^ poor little dwelling so all His own. And 
when He oid^ the first thought I remember was^ 'Let 
God arise^ let His enemies be scattered;' for it seemed 
to me my King had come to take His throne ; and in- 
stead of the humble^ tender welcome I had expected to 
give Him^ it was but a triumph of joy and gladness, 
that the deliverer was come^ and mv defence^ ana 
shield, and strength, and salvation made mine, for this 
world and the next. Now, then, all the recesses of my 
heart found their filing, and it dimced with more fervour 
— ^no, I must not say that; but perhaps almost with as 
muchy as the roval psalmist beiore his ark; for I was 
far richer than ne, and more honoured than he ever 
could be. Now the point is for the firuits. So fiur, 
truly, I feel all the powers of my soul held &st by Him, 
who came with so much majesty to take posflession ot 
His little poor kingdom.'' 



CHAPTEB IV. 



Bbhold Mrs. Seton, then, at length safely housed 
within the ark towards which her soul had for so long 
unconsciously yearned. After aQ the difficulties and 
doubts she had been passing through, she was well 
prepared to rejoice in tne possession of peace on which 
die had now entered; not peace undisturbed^ but stiL 
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peace tliflt could not be removed. She was nor, as iha 
nerself hastened to inform the Rev. J. Gheyems whose 
advice had so materially aided her conversion, ^^ a poor 
burdened creature^ weighed down with sins and sorrows, 
receiving^ an immediate transition to life, liberty, and 
rest." To the close of her life Mrs. Seton maintained a 
correspondence with this worthy priest ; and his sym- 

Skthy and counsel, with that of Bishop Carroll, the Kev. 
r. Matignon, and other distinmished clergymen, of 
whom it was remarked that ^'ttieir appearance, their 
deportment, their learning^ are acknowledged almost 
with enthusiasm by most oi the Protestants wemselves," 
was a powerfol support to her under the new triab she 
was now called upon to endure, in the coldness, or rather 
opposition, of many of her former friends. At that 
tune it was oonsiclered a degradation to embrace the 
Catholic &ith, just as it is by many persons in our own 
country even at the present day; and the estrangement 
of her fiunily on this account left Mrs. Seton to meet 
almost alone the exigencies in which the embarrassed 
state of her husbuid^ afiairs at the time of his death 
had involved her. Had she remained a Protestant, all 
due assistance would have been given, and a lar^e for- 
tune might have been hers; but now, except for tiie 
munificent aid of Mr. Filicchi, she was left dependent 
on her own exertions. Nothing that the most generous 
firiendship could prompt was wanting on the part of this 
noble man. He would gladly have provided a house 
for her in Italy; and his agents in New York were con- 
stantly directed to supply ner with whatever money she 
might call on them for ; and her two sons, one nine and 
the other seven years old, were placed by him for edu- 
cation in a college at G^rgetown. ^^To relieve hei 
wants," he told her, ^^was the pride of his soul, and his 
best passport for his last journey." 

Mrs. Seton, however, was very properly anxious to 
exert herself for the benefit of her young fomily; and 
the tnerefore opened a boardin^house for some en the 
Imji who attended a school in the city. Eveo in tUi 
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change she found the highest oonsolationi knowing that 
it was ^rought abont by her obedience to the will ol 
God ; and^ after attending Mass^ she went through her 
round of daily duties with the greatest cheerfulness and 
satisfaction. She still kept up the practice of commit- 
ting to paper the secrets of her heart; and it is difficult 
to select from this treasury of devotion one passage 
more worthy than another oi shadowing forth this pure^ 
and humble^ and loving heart Her constant prayer at 
this time is^ that the love of God may be supreme with- 
in her. ^^ Imagining the corrupted heart in Thy hand^ 
it begg^ Thee with all its strength to cut^ pare^ and 
remove from it (whatever anguish it must undergo) 
whatever prevented the entrance of Thy love. Again 
it repeats the supplication, and begs it as Thy ^^reatest 
mercy ; cut to the centre, tear up every root, let it bleeJL 
let it simer any thing, every thin^, only fit it for Thyself 
place only Thy love there, and let humility keep senti- 
nel; and what shall I fear? What is pain, sorrow^ 
poverty, reproach ? Blessed Lord 1 they aU were once 
Thy inmates, Thy chosen companions; and can I reject 
them as enemies, and fly from the friends You send to 
bring me to Your kingdom ?" Even in the midst of 
the petty calls upon her attention, which were now in- 
cessant, this one iaea was ever present within, '^ Who can 
bind the soul which God sets free ? It iq)rung to Hinc 
fifty times an hour. Scarcely an hour without being 
turned to Him; while the voice and eyes were answer- 
ing down below, sweet ! sweet !" 

On the 26th of May, 1806, Mrs. Seton was con- 
firmed by Bishop Carroll in St. Peter's Church, New 
York ; and soon after this event she was called upon to 
part from her invaluable friend, Mr. A. Filicchi, who 
was retuminff to his native country. No words can 
express aU that Mrs. Seton owed to this gentleman, 
who had left his own family to accompany her home in 
her bereavement ; who had placed at her disposal his 
means, h'*8 time, and his unfailing sympathy ; who had 
kboimd unoeasingly to bring her withm the fold of IIm 
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troB Chnrch, and under the Iniglit flininple of whom 
Chnstiaii petj and cliarity she had first learned to seek 
after this saving refuge. Mrs. Seton always called him 
brother; and no brother could have been nearer and 
dearer to a sister's heart than he was to hers. Nor 
was it without deep feeling that he too could bid fine- 
well to one to whom he had been so eminentiT nsefid. 
We read tiiat he considered ^^ tiie interest which he had 
taken in the welfare of her and her fimiily as the secret 
of the many fiivonrs he had reeeiTed mxm heayen.^ 
When on his way home, being pnmdentiallT rescned 
firom very inmiinent danger '^ on the dreadfiu summit 
of Mount Cenis/' he thus writes to Mrs. Seton: ''It was 
on Monday nighty the 8th of December^ the day of the 
festiyal ox our Blessed Lady's Gooeeption. Early in 
that momin^y they (the other passengers in the dUu 
fence) had m laughed at my going to Mass ; but fear 
drew afterwards from their u^ against their will, the 
awfiil acknowledgment of their fixrsaken princqiles of 
religion. I looked immediately to yon as my princqial 
intercessor; and you must haye had certainly a great 
share in my deUyerance. What wonder^ then, in my 
readiness to be serviceable to you? Throu^ your 
good example they find me now a better Christian than 
I was^ and through yon my mercantile concerns are 
blessed by God with an uninterrupted success. I shall 
not, theiefore, be so foolish as to desert your cause. 
Pray only our Divine Bedeemer to extend His mercy 
towards me for the most important welfare in our next 
Ufe. If I have been happy enough to be the instrument 
of introducing you to the gates of the true Church of 
Glurist here below, keep me &8t by you when csJled 
iq»tairs : we must enter together into neaven. Amen.** 
There was one amongst Mrs. Seton's near con- 
nections who by no means shared in the general feeling 
of hostility with which she was now regarded. Tina 
was Miss Cecilia Seton, her youngest sister-in-law. 
Under fourteen years of age, beautiful, devout^ and 
most warmly attached to her proscribed relative, Mm 
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Seton clierislied the earnest hope that this sister might 
one day be par-taker of the true faith, and availed her- 
self of the frequent opportunities afforded by a severe 
illneps to bring the suuject before her young patient. 

When raised fi-om her sick bed, Miss G. Seton de- 
votod lierself unhesitatingly to find out the truth, and 
finally resolved, in spite of the most furious opposition, 
on becoming a Catnolic. It was in vain that every 
means were employed that bigotry and misguided zeal 
could suggest. She was threatened with all sorts of 
possible and impossible evils, and even kept in close 
confinement for several days; but the grace of God 
caiTied her unwavering through every opposition, and 
she was received into the Church, June 20th, 1806. 
The immediate consequences of this step were her dis- 
missal from home without the least provision, and a 
^'wsitive prohibition to enter the houses of any of her 
relations, or to associate with their femilies. The 
youngest, and hitherto the favourite at home, this was 
a severe trial to the youthfiil novice; but she was wel- 
comed as a gift from God by Mrs. Seton, who gladly 
offered her a home. 

This, however, was the occasion of renewed persecu- 
tions towards Mrs. Seton; and many who had hitherto 
kept up some outward resemblance of courtesy, now 
forbade their children to hold the shghtest intercourse 
with her. Even the Protestant Bishop Moore and Mr. 
Hobart, her former friends and pastors, took the same 
hostile part, and warned all who had hitherto aided her 
in her establishment to avoid having any thing to do 
with so dangerous a person. In consequence of this 
state of things, her circumstances in a worldly point of 
view became most seriously compromised ; yet still her 
soul retained its peace, and her mind dwelt rather on 
the consolations received from Catholic friends than 
the injuries inflicted by others. " Upon my word," 
she writ<»s pleasantly to Mr. A. FiHcchi, " it is very 
pleasant to nave the name of being persecuted, and yet 
injoy the sweetest favours; to be poor and wretchedi 
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and yet' he rich and happy; nedected and ftnahen^ 

vAt <Hi0n9hed and tenderly indited by God's most 
&^0P^ servants and friends. Iinow your sister did 
np>t w^a^ hei' most cheerful and contented countenance^ 
ih«t would he indeed a hypocrite. ^ Rejoice in the Lord 
nlwavs.' Rejoice^ rejoice." 

Uyixif under the same roof with her exemplary 
sister-ip^lawy Miss Cecilia Seton followed closely in her 
footsteps^ and became day by daj a brighter and purer 
witness of the beauty ot that faith she had embraced. 
So remarkably was this the case, that she soon won 
back the affection of some who had turned from her in 
such blind pretjudioe. For meeting with some of her 
Tekttions at the f<«ath-bed of a mutual friend, they were 
90 deeply toWyid by the sweetness and piety of the 
young eonre^ ^ hat uiey invited her to return amongst 
them. Mm. ^ \^ however, — certainly from no de&i- 
ency on he? m^^ part, but perhaps as being considered 
a more dnnfrerous character — ^was not permitted to re- 
gain tiba &vour she had lost. But, except so far as 
worldly circumstances were concerned, — which in them* 
selves affected her not, — this was of Httle moment to 
her; for she was now increasingly occupied with her chil- 
dren, who had been, of course, received with her into the 
Church; and we are told, ^^ nothing can surpass the ad- 
mirable tact with which Mrs. Seton conciliated their 
warm affection, and directed her influence over them 
to the ^lory of God and their personal sanctifieation." 
The folK)wing little letter, written to her eldest daugh- 
ter, then ten years old, is a pleasing specimen of her 
affectionate care for the best interests of these dear 
children: 

^ My darling daughter, — ^You must not be uneasy 
at not seeing me either yesterday or to-day. To-mor- 
row J hope to hold you to my neart, which prays for 
yen incessantly, that Qod may give you grace to use 
well the preciais hours of this week. And I repeat, yon 
have it m your power to make ne the happimt el 
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mothers, and to be my sweet comfort tbiough eveiy 
sorrow, or to occasion the heaviest affliction! to mj poor 
soul thai it can meet with in this world. And as your 
example will have the greatest influence on your dear 
little sisters also, and you do not know how soon you 
may be in the place of their mother to them, your 
doing your duty faithfully is of the greatest conse* 
quence, besides what you owe to God and your own 
soul. Pray Him, supplicate Him, to make you His 
own. Remember that Mr. Hurley is now in the place 
of Ood to YOU. Receive his instructions as from heaven; 
as no doubt your dear Saviour has appointed them aa 
the means of bringing yon there." 

Besides placing her two sons in the college aft 
G^rgetown, with the hope of their going ultimately 
to that of Montreal, Mr. Anthony Filicchi had en- 
couraged Mrs. Seton to hope that sne and her daugh- 
ters mio^ht be admitted to a convent in the same place, 
where ner children would be trained carefully in the 
principles of the faith, and she hei'self employ her 
talents as a teacher. This was a prosnect, on the 
thoughts of which Mrs. Seton loved to inaulge ; but it 
was brought about much sooner than she expected, by 
her introduction to the Rev. William Y. Dubourfi^, 
I^sident and Founder of St. Mary's College in Bal- 
timore. Even before he becaqde acauainted with Mrs. 
Seton, he was struck by her unusual lervour of devotion 
duidng an accidental visit to New York, where he cele- 
brated Mass; and afteiwards, learning her wish to enter 
some conventual establishment with her children, he 
endeavoured to turn her thoughts irom Canada, and 
induce her to remain in the United States with the 
same intention. '^ Come to us, Mrs. Seton," were his 
words; "we will assist you in forming a plan of life 
which, while it will forward your views of contribiting 
to the support of your children, will shelter them fit)m 
the dangers to which they are exposed amone their 
ProteBtant oonfaeotiangy and also afford you much man 
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consolation in the exercise of your fiuth than joa i 
vet enjoyed. We also wish to form a small schoo^ for 
the promotion of religious instmction, for those chiliiren 
whose parents are interested in that point." " Tou 
may be sure," says Mrs. Seton, *^ I objected only want 
of talents; to wnich he replied; 'We want example 
more than talents.' " Mr. JDubourg", who was a man 
of singular enterprise and penetration, had immediately 
seen that Mrs. Seton was capable of serving the cause 
of religion in no ordinary degree ; and though her own 
humble estimate of herself made her wonder at the 
prospect openinff before her, yet it was so congenial to 
ner highest wishes, and offered so many advantages for 
her beloved childi'en (for Mr. Duboui'g had proposed 
receiving her two sons, free of expoii^e, within St. 
Mary's College), that she did not hesitate to lay the 
matter at once before Bishop Carroll, Dr. Matignon, 
and Mr. Chevems, as friends and counsellors without 
whose advice she dared not act. They were unani- 
mously in favour of the scheme, and Dr. Matignon said, 
almost in the spirit of prophecy, when alludmg to her 
former idea of going to Canada, '* You are desUnedy 1 
thinkjfor »ome great good in tJie United States^ and 
here you should remaia in preference to any other lo- 
cation." Other circumstances at this time contributed 
to determine Mrs. Seton to enter upon this new sphere 
of action ; she could not realise enough for the mainte- 
nance of her &niily from the boardins'-house she had 
undertaken, nor was the society of the boys at all bene- 
ficial to her own children. Her Protestamt friends also 
highly approved of the Baltimore scheme, observing 
that it was an excellent project, because '^ he? principlea 
excluded her from the confidence of the inhabitants of 
New York." Mrs. Seton therefore resolved on leaving 
her native city ; and her sister-in-law, Miss C. Seton, 
determined on accompanying her. 

Mr. Dubourg's plan was that they should take a 
Bmall hoiisd*, where, with her own family and a few 
boarders, she might begin the work of general educa- 
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turn ^'in saJMeryienoe to pions instrnctioni^ wifli tha 
hope that in time^ if it was Gk)d'8 will to prosper the 
imaertaking and give her and her companion '^ a relish 
for their functions^" it might be gradually consoUdated 
into a permanent mstitation. 

(hi the 9th of June, 1808, Mrs. Seton embarked 
with her three daughters for Baltimore; and her two 
sons beinff brought from (Georgetown, to be under Mr, 
Duboura^ care at St. Mary's College, she had once 
more alf her children under her own immediate super- 
intendence. This was no slight alleviation to the leel- 
ings that must haye been awakened in her heart by 
finding herself thrust oot^ as it were, and unregretteo, 
from her natiye city, and the companionship of her own 
fiunily and all tiie friends of her early life. She was 
going to a new scene and sphere of action, amons^ 
strangers: and that society of which she had been foi 
so long the cherished ornament, now triumphed oye. 
her departure. Yet the only reflections which her 
iiTiiViliTig confidence in (rod inspired, on the eve of her 
arriyal at Baltimore, were expressed in the following 
words: ^To-morrow do I go among strangers ? No. 
Has an anxious thought or fear passed my mind ? No. 
Can I be disappointed ? No Our sweet sacrifice will 
re-unite my soul with all whc offer it. Doubt and fear 
will fly firom the breast inhabited by Him. There can 
be no disappointment, where the soul's only desire and 
expectation is to meet His adored will and fulfil it." 

M». Seton reached Baltnnore on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi; and in the services of that day, and the 
affectionate &;reeting whicii followed, from a large circle 
of new finenos ah*eady prepared to love her, she lost at 
once all sense of loneliness. 

Colonel Howard, amongst others who soon after 
called to welcome her amongst them, a very wealthy 
man, and acquainted with ner &mily, pressed her 
earnestly to toke up her abode in his own spacious 
house^ and allow him to bring up her children with his 
cfwn. This generous propoMl was fuUy appreciated^ 
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but of ooune declined ; for, as she assured Oolond 
Howard, she ^^ had not left the world fiir the purpose of 
entering it again." 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that Mrs. Seton had 
not left New York without informing the Messrs. FiUcchi 
of her intended plans. And as soon as she was settled 
in her new home, and the design which Mr. Dubourg 
had in proposing her removal was a little matured, she 
wrote again, fitmkly asking what amount of aid she 
might hope to receive from them, in the event of its 
being advisable to provide by building, &c. for a per- 
manent institution. Her generous mend, Antonio, 
who was at this time contnbuting largely to her own 
support, responded gladly to this new appeal, bidding 
her draw at once on his agents for 1000 dollars or 
more if needftd ; adding, ^^ your prayers have so much 
bettered our mercantile importance here below, that, in 
spite of an the embargoes, political and commercial 
troubles, which have caused and will cause the utter 
nun of many, we possess greater means now than be- 
fore, thanks to God, with the same unalterable good 
wilL" This plan, however, was not destined to be 
carried out; at least not in the way which was then 
contemplated. Mrs. Seton's view was to begin by 
opening a boarding-school for young ladies, leaving to 
tune and the will of God that which she had atr^y 
very earnestly at heart, the formation of a society 
specially consecrated to religion. She had no difficulty 
in obtaLnins;' the required number of pupils; and as they 
lived litenuly beneath the shadow of the Church, and 
she enjoyed at this time singular reUgious privileges, 
and the frequent society of many distinraished clergy- 
men, particularly of Bishop Carroll, she writes in a 
transport of joy at the blessing of her lot : *^ Every 
mommg at communion, living in the very wounds of 
our dearest Lord, seeing ouly His representatives, and 
receiving their benedictions continually." 

It was her only wish that her young sister-m-law, 
Miss Cecilia Seton. would join her. But it liad beti 
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thought adyisa)le that this ladj should remain for the 
present in New York, with a brother upon whom she 
was entirely dependent. Left in the midst of those 
iv^ho had been so l^stile to her change of religion, she 
had many tiitds to endure ; but by unflinching' firmness, 
and the strictest perseverance in attending all her re- 
ligious duties, she oecame daily a moi-e fervent Catholic, 
and cherished the hope of one day devoting herself in 
a special manner to tne service of God. Another sister, 
Harriet, who was also warmly attached to Mrs. Seton, 
had inexpressible longings to fly to that happy retire- 
ment which she so doauently painted in her lettei's 
from Baltimore. This lady was " the belle of New 
York,'^ living in the midst of fistshionable society, 
engaged to a step-brother of Mrs. Seton's (of com'se a 
Prot^tant) ; and, on account of some preference she had 
already shown for the Catholic faith, was closely 
watched by her femily. In a letter to her sister-in- 
law, she writes thus : " Where is it you could go, my 
beloved sister, without meeting with kindness and 
affection ? They must, indeed, be unenviable beings, 
who know you without loving you. Your description 
is delightful. Every thought, every hope, flies towards 
the happy spot you have jjictiu'ed. Oh, that I may 
one day oe there, but not in my present state, to l>e 
happy ! Let me enjoy the precious privflege of serving 
Ooa in your blessed £Edth. What comfort can I have 
in my own, when I know there is a better ? Dearest 
sister, pray for me always ; never forget me when in 
the chapel. Recollect, at sunset I shall always meet 
you at the foot of the cross in the Miserere, What a 
sweet remembrance !" Presently we shall have to 
return to these ladies ; but first it is necessary that we 
should relato the ciitmmstances which led to the re- 
moval of Mrs. Seton from Baltimore after a sojourn of 
only a few months, and brought about the frdfilment 
of ner pious intentions in a manner she herself had 
never ventured to hope for. 

In the autumn of 1808^ a ycung lady, neelring t^ 
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tirament from the world; had made up her mind §m 
this purpose to go to some foreign conventual establish- 
ment; but hearinff of Mrs. Seton's plans and wishes, 
eame gladly to Bdtimore, and was there offered by her 
father " as a child whom he consecrated to God." She 
became for the present an assistant in the school ; but 
on die arrival oi this first companion Mr. Babade^ then 
Ler spiritual director, encouraged Mrs. Seton to discern 
the '^announcement of an undertaking which would 
gradually collect roimd her a niunerous band of spiritual 
daughters." The time for this was indeed ahreadr 
come. One morning, after holy conmiunion, she felt 
an extraordinary impulse to devote herself to the care 
of poor female children, and to found for their benefit 
some abiding institution. Going at once to Mr. Du- 
bourg, she said, '^ This morning, m my dear communion, 
I thought, Dearest Saviour, if You would but give ma 
the care of poor litde children, no matter how poor; 
and Mr. Cooper being directly before me at his thanks- 
giving, I thought. He has money; if he would but give 
it for the brining up of poor little children, to know and 
love You." Mr. Cooper was a convert, a student at St. 
Mary's for the priesthood, and anxious to devote his 
property to the service of God. On hearing Mrs. 
' Seton's words, Mr. Dubourg seemed lost in astonish- 
ment, and told her that Mr. Cooper had spoken to him 



that very morning of his thoughts being all for poor 
children's instruction, and that if he comd find some- 
body to do it, he would give his money for that 
purpose; and he wondered if Mrs. Seton would be 
willing to undertake it. Struck with the wondei'Ail 
coincidence, Mr. Dubourg advised each to reflect for a 
month on the subject, and acquaint him with the result. 
During this time there was no communication between 
the parties ; nevertheless they returned at the appointed 
time, offering, the one his means, and the otner her 
services, for the relief of Christ's poor. 

The clergy considted on the occasion could not 
but approve of an intention so pbunlj in the ordering 
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of Gfod, and the site of Emmettsburg was fixed upon 
fts affording ^' moral and physical advantages for a 
religions community^ being lar firom the city and in the 
midst of wild mountain sceneiy^" 

The prospect now opening before Mrs. Seton was 
hailed with delight by all who knew her remarkable 
fitness for the work. Amongst others^ her esteemed 
fiiend the Rev. J. Cheverus writes, almost in the Ian* 

fuage of prophecy, " How admirable is Divine Provi- 
ence! I see already numerotts choirs of virgins Jbl* 
lowing you to the altar. I see your holy order dif* 
fusing itself in the different farts of the United 
StateSy spreading every where the good odour of 
Jems Christy and teaching by their angelical lives 
and pious instructions how to serve Ood in purity and 
holiness, I have no doubt, my beloved ana venerable 
sister, that He who has begun this work, will biing it 
to perfection." The title of Mother was already gladly 
pven every where to Mrs. Seton ; and one lady after 
another came gathering around her, in fervour and 
humility offenng themselves as candidates for the new 
sisterhood. A conventual habit was adopted (whiah 
was afterwards changed to that worn by tne Sisters oi 
Charity), and under Sie title of" Sisters of St. Joseph^" 
a little band was organised under temporary rules. 

The humble som of Mother Seton, as she must nom 
be called, was filled with such an overwhelming sense 
of the responsibility committed to her, that on the 
evening oi the day she received it as a charge from. 
her spiritual directors, she sunk weeping bittenj upon 
her knees ; and aftier giving way to her emotions for 
some time, she confessed aloud before the sisters who 
were present the most feul and humiliating actions 
of her life, from her childhood upwards, and then 
ezdaimed from the dep^ of her heart, " My gracious 
Grod ! you know my unfitness for this task^ i, who by 
ny sins have so oftien crucified You : I blush withshamo 
and confusion! How can I teach others, who know m 
Ktik myself, and am so miserable and imperfeeir' 
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Mrs. Seton l)OTmd herself privately at this time, a 
the presence of Bishop Carroll^ by the usual tows, for a 
year ; and soon afterwards she was joined hr one wha 
nad lons^ waited patiently until the will of God should 
permit her to follow where her heart had already gone 
oefore. Miss C. Seton, falling dangerously ill, was 
advised by her physician to try a sea- voyage as a last 
remedy, and thankftilly determined to visit Mother 
Seton. She was accompanied by her sister Harriet, 
cwo brothers, and a servant. ContnLry to all expectation, 
her health sraduall y began to improve, and on reachiuff 
Baltimore her attendants left her, with the exception m 
her sister Harriet, who stayed to take care of her. The 
illness again proving serious, change of air was once 
more advised, and Mother Seton then removed with tho 
m valid to the site of her in^^ended residence at Em* 
mettsburg. Miss H. Seton of course acconipanied 
them, with some of the community and Mother Seton'ff 
children. As no habitation was yet ready for the sis 
terhood, they were allowed by the Rev. Mr. -Dubois, 
President oi St. Maiys College (to which Mrs. 
Seton's sons had already been removed from Bal- 
timore), to occupy a small log-house on the mountain* 
Here Miss G. Seton soon recovered some degree of 
health, and here her sister was strengthened to say, 
spite of all the persecution which she well knew such a 
step would entail from her own family, and although 
she was uncertain what effect it might have upon hun 
to whom she was engaged, ^^ It is done, my sister ; 
I am a Catholic. The cross of our dearest Lord is the 
desire of my soul ; I will never rest till He is mine." 

At the end of July, Mother Seton and the whole of 
her community, now ten in number, besides her three 
daughters and her sister-in-law, removed to the little 
fimn-house on their own land in St. Joseph's Valley, 
which was to be their present home. It was much too 
small to be considered any thing but a temporary 
refuge, containing only three or four rooms, and '^a 
little doset just wide enough to hold an altar/* where 
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the presence of the Blessed Sacrament made up for 
eTery privation; and a more commodious and ample 
building was being prepared at once, as rapidly as 
circumstances would admit. Meanwhile, in accoraance 
widi the institute of the Sisters of Charity, to which 
this was intended to conform, instruction of youth and 
care of the sick occupied the greatei* part of the sisters' 
time ; and as it happened that a fever was just now 
breaking out in the neighbourhood, they received many 

Cetitions to come and tend those who were attacked 
y it. Full of zeal and piety, they cheerfully lent them* 
selves to this good work, and gave the greatest edifica- 
tion wherever they went. 

They were very poor, circumstances not yet allow- 
ing th^ to open a school; but all were so anxious to 
devote themselves to a life of mortificatioih iihat Mother 
Seton says, ^^ carrot coffee, salt pork, ana butter-milk^ 
seemed too good a living." The expenses of building 
reduced them to a still more destitute condition; their 
bread was of the coarsest rve, ai61 for many months 
they ^^did not know where tne next meal would come 
from." On Christmas Day they rejoiced to have '^ some 
smoked herrings for dinner, and a spoonful of molasses 
for each." Yet the most perfect cheerfiilness and har- 
mony prevailed ; they were literally all of one mind. 

About the end of September, Miss H. Seton was 
received into the Church. As was expected, a torrent 
of reproaches from home followed this announcement; 
but nothing could now prevent the holy fervour of this 
young convert; and rejoicing to suffer the loss of all 
thin^, even, if need were, the love of him to whom her 
Land was promised, she still pleaded for an extension 
of her stay in St. Joseph's Valley. Here, while nursing 
her sick sister, she was herseUT seized with a violent 
fever ; and within three months of her conversion, her 
remams were carried to a spot she had once playfully 
chosen as a last resumg-place in the silent woods, and 
laid beneath the tree she had pointed out. Thus, al- 
though the last called, she became ^^the first-fruits oi 
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ihcNse who sleep in St. Joeepli's Yaney." Her deatl^ 
oed was nerer forgotten by those who had the happi« 
ness to assist at it. Amidst the most intense sufferings^ 
the names of God, heaven^ or eternity^ instantly fixed her 
attention, insensible to erery other address. Her de- 
f otion to the Blessed Sacrament had been remarkable^ 
and eren in delirium the same Divine Object absorbed 
all her mind; l^er last sign of life was an effort to kfii 
the ^Jjon at Benediction. It was impoesible for ner 
best mends not to rejoice that she was thus spared the 
sufferings and temptations that would have assailed 
her had she lived to return to New York. Far diffe- 
renty however, was the effect of her death upon her 
relations there; and when after four months more her 
sister Cecilia was also laid in that same Utde enclosure^ 
planted with wild flowers, their indignation against 
this ^^pest of society*' knew no bounds, even m its 
pablic expression. Dut all this, as Mother Seton her- 
self observed, was ''music to the spirit hoping only to 
be conformed to Him who was despised ana rejected 
by men." 

Two months before Miss C. Seton's death, the com- 
munity were established in their new dwelling, a large 
log-house two stories high, with a sanctuary, sacristy, 
and an apartment where strangers could assist at Mass, 
facing one end of the sanctuary. The choir where the 
community heard Mass, &c. was in firont of the altar. 
So poor was this altar, that its chief ornaments were a 
firamed portrait of our dear Redeemer, which Mother Se- 
ton had Drought with her from New York, her own little 
silver candlesticks, some wild laurel, paper flowers, &e. 
After placing themselves solemnly under the patronage 
of St. Joseph, the sistiBrhood commenced theur labours 
on a much more extensive scale. They now opened a 
day and boarding school, and in May 1810, Mother 
Seton thus alludes to the condition of t^e house : ''You 
know the enemy of all good-will of course makes his 
endeavours to destroy it; but it seems our Adored is 
determined on its full suooess^ by the excellent saljjeeti 
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He lias placed in it. We are now twelve, and as many 
again are waiting for admission. I have a very, veiy 
large school to superintend every day, and the entire 
charge of the religious instruction of all the country 
rouna. All apply to the Sisters of Charity, who are 
night and day devoted to the sick and the ignorant. 
Our hlessed fiishop intends removing a detachment of 
us to Baltimore, to perform the same duties there. We 
have a very good house, though a log-building; and it 
will be the mother-house and retreat in all cases, as a 
portion of the sisterhood will always remain in it, to 
keep tiie spinning, weaving, knittm^, and school for 
country people, regulaily progressing." 

The mcom^ derived from the school and donati<»i8 
from friends now kept the house free from embar- 
rassment, and in any case of emergency the gene- 
rosity of the brothers Filicchi was unfailing. The 
following extract from a letter of Mother Setoir s on an 
occasion of this kind, and the answer she received, will 
show the spirit of fr^ankness and Christian confidence 
which prevailed between them: "Does it hurt you 
that I press so hard on you, and make no frirther ap- 
plication to my friends in New York ? Consider, how 
can I apply to them for means which would go to the 
support only of a religion and institution they abhor; 
while what is taken from you is promoting your great- 
est happiness in this world, and bringing you nearer 
and nearer to the Adored in the next. But again let 
me repeat, if I have gone too frur, stop me short for 
ever, if you find it necessaiy, without fear of the least 
wound to the soul you love ; which receives all from 
your hands as from that of our Lord, and whenever 
they may be closed, will know that it is He who shuts 
them, who uses all for His own glory as He pleases. I 
do not write to Philip now, as tnis letter will seiTC to 
say all to both, except the fervency and attachment of 
my very soul to you both in Christ. May He be 
blessed and praised for ever. How great that attach- 
nent is, and with how mudh reason^ can only be knowii 
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by one who once was what I hare hieaHf and ean eob* 

ceive what the contrast of past and present is. This is 
understood hj Him ahove who gave you to me and us 
to you, for which, I trust, we will love, praise; and 
adore through eternity." ''Chase your diffidence 
away," repues Mr. A. Filicchi; ''speak to your 
brotiier the wants of a sister, and trust in Him who 
knows how to clothe and feed the birds of the air, and 
dothes the grass of the earth with brightness.** 
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Iw 1811, measures were taken tat procuring fixun 
France a copy of thoi regulations in use amongst the 
^ Daughters of Charity, founded by St. Vincent <rf 
Paul, as it was intended that Mother Seton's commu- 
nity should model itself upon the same basis. It be- 
came necessary, however, to introduce some modification 
of the rules, as it was thought expedient that, at least 
for the present, the sisters should be occupied in the 
instruction of the young; and moi*eover, it was feared 
that Mother Seton's peculiar position as the sole 
fiiiardian of five young children, might prove a hin^ 
di*ance to her being bound permanently as the superior 
of a religious commimity. She herself considerea that 
her duties as a mother were paramount to every other, 
especially since her children's Protestant relations were 
numerous and wealthy. Writing to a fiiend on this 
subject, she says, " By tiie law of uie Church I so much 
love, I could never take an obligation wb'ch interfered 
with my duties to the children, except I had an inde- 
pendent provision and guardian for them, which the 
whole world could not supply to my udgment of a 
moiher^s duty." This and every other difficulty in the 
adoption of tine rules was however at leiugth arranged 
by the wisdom of Bishop (now Archbishop) Canoll} 



and in Jamiaij 181S; the oonrtttaticMit of iim eom- 
muDity were confirmed by the arohfaishop and snperior 
of St. Marfs College^ in Baltimore, and sent for ob- 
servance to the sisters. A year was allowed to all 
already in the sisterhood to tiy their Tocation, at the 
end oiT which time they might either leave the institu- 
tion or bind themselTes by vows. Mother Seton was 
autiLorised; even after she had taken the yows, to watdi 
over her children's wel&re; and a conditional provision 
was made for securing to the community her perma- 
nent superintendence. 

The general rules and object of the Sisters of Charity 
are so well known that little need be said on that sub- 
ject. The society was to be composed of unmarried 
women and widows, sound of mind and body, and be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-eight years of age at their 
entrance. It was also expected that they should desire 
to devote their whole lives to the service of God in His 
poor, and in the instruction of children ; though the 
vows were taken only for a single year, and renewed 
annually. ^^ Though they do not belong to a religious 
order (such a state being incompatible with the objects 
of their society), yet, as they are more exposed to the 
world than members of a religious order, having in 
most circumstances no other monastery than the houses 
of the sick or the school-room, no other cell than a 
rented apartment, no other chapel than the parish 
church, no cloister but the public street or hospitd, no 
enclosure but obedience, no gate but the fear of Ood, 
no yeil but that of holy modesty, — they are taught to 
aim at the highest virtue, and to comport themselyes 
under all circumstances, with as much edification as if 
they were living in a convent. The salvation of their 
soul is the paramount consideration they are to have in 
view. The cultivation of humility, charity, and sim- 
plicity, the performance of their actions in union with 
the ^n of God, contempt of the world, disengagement 
from created things, love of abjection, patient and even 
ofaa«rful eaiuiunce of all earthly crosses and trials, ana 
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a great confidence in Divine Proyidence^ are praoiioei 
wmch the sistei'S consider essential to their protession.** 
During the year of probation ten more ladies were 
added to tne community, which now consisted of thirty 
sisters ; and by the adoption of a settled rule of life, 
Mother Seton nad the happiness of seeing them make 
daily progi*ess both in fervour towards God and in use- 
fulness to their neighbours. There was one amongst 
them who was a source of fiir deeper joy and gratitude 
than the rest, and this was her own eldest daughter 
Anna or Annina. From early childhood she had been 
remarkable for her virtue and piety; and now, being 
both good, clever, and beautiful, she was the delight of 
all who knew her. When only fifteen, her hand had 
been sought in marriage by a young gentleman of great 
wealth and talent ; and with the approbation of aU his 
firiends, he journeyed to his distant nome to make the 
necessary preparations: there, however, he found his 
only parent, a mother, so strongly opposed to it, tha^. 
he was ^vailed upon to break his faith with Miss 
Seton. Happily, with the true spiiit of a Christian, 
she regarded the whole matter as ordered by Grod for 
her greater good, and devoted herself more assiduously 
than before to all the religious practices of the commu- 
nity in St. Joseph's Valley. Though still only amongst 
the pupils, she strictly observed the rules of the noviti- 
ate, rising at four both in winter and simmier, that she 
might spend an hour in prayer and meditation before 
Mass in the chapel. She performed in secret many 
heroic acts of mortification, and had so little taste for 
the world, that when visiting a very excellent family in 
Baltimore, she implored her mother to recal her to St. 
Joseph's Valley, because " her soul wearied of the dis- 
tractions of a seculai* life." Her example animated the 
pupils to an extraordinary devotion, and some of the 
elder girls formed themselves into a band under her 
direction, governed by special rules, and habitually seek- 
ing to mortify themselves by acts of penance. At th« 
tiiae aJm both watched tenderly over ihe yoonget 
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pupils — espedalljthose preparing for their first commu« 
nion — and also maintained i correspondence with those 
jounff ladies who had left the school^ seeking to keep 
alive in their hearts the good principles they had learned 
amongst the Sisters. Anxious to consecrate herself 
more perfectly to God, she applied, as soon as her age 
permitted, for admission to tiie Sisterhood, and wai 
ffladly received; but towards the end of September 
1811, taking a violent cold; she soon became so iU, that 
all hope of seeing her continue to edify the community 
by her exemplary piety was sorrowftdly abandoned. As 
for herself, she only rejoiced to believe that she was 
near her end ; and she continued to the last, both to 
practise perfect humility and patience in herself; and to 
encourage it in others. A veiy painful remedy having 
been proposed and then postponed, she said, ^' Oh no, 
to-day is Friday ; let it be done to-day, it is the best 
day, my dearest Lord." To her companions she wrote^ 
^ I am now suffering in earnest, not as we used to do 
on our knees, when meditating on the Passion of our dear 
Lord. We used to wish to suffer with Him; but when 
called to prove the wish, how different is the reality 
firoiQ the miagination ! Let my weakness be a lesson 
to you." 

When Mother Seton half reproached her for her 
little care of her health, ^^risin^ at the first bell, and 
even being on the watch to rmg it the moment the 
dock struck; washing at the pump in the severest 
weather, often eating in the refectory what sickened 
her stomach, ^.— * Ah, dear mother,' she replied^ 
colouring deeply, as if she was wounding humility, ^ if 
our dear Lora called me up to meditate, was I wrong 
to go ? If I washed at the pump, did not others more 
dehcate do it? If I ate what I did not like, was it not 
proper, since it is but a common Christian act to con- 
trol my appetite? Besides, what would my example 
have been to my class, if I had done otherwise in 
any of these cases? Liaeed, Ihave given too much bad 
example without this. Dearest Lora, pardon me.' " 
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N^t and day did Mother Seton watbh ow 
rnxSeriDg cMd; and it is said that ^'itwooldbe " 
to dedoiB whiidi was the more worthy of admiration, 
the dang^hter pressing forward with eagerness to her 
heavenly home, or the mother generously ofiTering the 
sacrifice of her first-bom child/' 

On the SOth of January, she received with great 
fervour the last Sacraments; but her death was jet 
delayed for some weeks. Her mother at this tune 
writes to a friend: ^^The dear, lovely, and excellent 
iUldofmy heart is on the point of departure. During 
the whole of the last week she nas been eveij 
moment on the watch, expecting every coug^hing-nt 
>^oald be the last; but wiui a peace, resignation, and 
contentment of soul truly consoling, not suffering a 
tear to be shed around her, she has something commrt- 
ing to sav to alL .... When the last change took 
place, ana cold sweaty gasping breathing, and agonising 
pain indicated immeoiate dissolution, — the pain of her 
eyes so great, she could no longer fix them, — she said, 
'I can no longer look at you, my dear crucifix: but I 
enter my agony with my Saviour; I drink tiie cup 
with Him. Yes, adorable Lord, Your will, and Yours 
alone, be done. I will it too. I leave my dearest 
mother, because You will it; my dearest, dearest 
mother.' Poor mother I you will say, and yet happy 
mother. You can well understand this for me, dear 
firiend, — to see her receive the last Sacraments with my 
sentiments of them, her precious soul stretohinff out 
towards heaven, the singular purity of her lira, of 
whieh I could give you uie most amiable proofi, my 
calculations of this world, — all, dear fiiend, combine 
to silence poor nature." 

On the Sunday before her death, Annina begged 
that the young laoies from the school might come iiu 
to learn a lesson of human frailty firom her wasted 
form. Being fifty in number, they were admitted a 
tew at a time, and she addressed them hi her dying 
naoe with the most imprennve wordi. AOowiogwmm 
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to see^the mortifioation wliicli Iiad already begun ih 
her neck, she said, ^^ See the body which I used to 
dress and lace up so well, what is it now? Look at 
these hands ! the worms will have poor banquets here ! 
What is beauty? what is life? Nothing, nothinj^. 
Oh, love and serve God £aithAilly, and prepare for 
eternity. Some of you, dear girls, may be soon as J 
am now ; be good, and pray for me.'' Annina prayed 
very earnestly to (Ue a professed Sister of Charily ; and 
though the time had not yet arrived for any to bind 
theniselves by the usual vows, she was permitted to do 
80 on the day before her death, thus becoming the 
first professed member of the Sisterhood. The follow- 
ing act of consecration was written by her the morning 
bttore her death, kneeling at the foot of a crucifix : 

'^ Amiable and adorfA)le Saviour! at the foot of 
Your cross I come to consecrato myself to Tou for ever. 
It has pleased You, in Your infinite mercy and goodness, 
to unite and fiEisten me to it with You. dear Jesus. 
I offer You all my sufferings, little as they are, and 
will accept with resi^iation (oh, by Your grace, let me 
say, love) whatever You will please to send in future, 
I offer,in union with Your blessed merits, all the suffer^ 
ings I ever had; those which I endured at a time 
wnen I did not learn to unite them to Yours. Those 
I have experienced during this last sickness I offer 
more particularly to Your glory, and in ex|)iation of the 
offences and gnevous sins committed during my life. 
Oh, my Jesus, pardon the impatience, ill-humour, and 
numberless otiier fiEtults I now commit ; I beseech Thee 
to forgiv^ I offer Thee my sufferings, in union with 
Your mi^ts, in expiation of my many and daily 
offences." 

Ote the following morning she requested her tw» 
▼oung sisters to kn^ by her oed and sing : 

* nioagh tU themuns of hell snnooadt 
No evU will 1 fear i 
Vor while mj Jesus is m j !Frieiid» 
Ho danger oea eome near.* 
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They tried to compose their voices^ broken Ij soO^ 

that they might please their dying sister, whom theh 
mother, sitting at her pillow, was supporting in hef 
arms. Bnt their voices refiised to sing at such a mo- 
ment; and soon the struggles of the departing soul 
became so ^evere, that Mother Seton was obhged to 
retire from her now insensible child to the chapel, 
where she remained before the Blessed Sacrament til] 
all was over. 

On the following day the body was committed to 
the ground, and '^Mother Seton, more ID^e a statue 
than a living being, followed her sweet child to the 
grave. But one tear was seen upon her cheek as she 
returned ; and raising her eyes to heaven, she uttered 
slowly, as if yielding to the fidi force of the sentiment^ 
' Father, Thy will be done !' " Thus died Sister An- 
nina, on March 12th, 1812, in the seventeenth year of 
her age. 

She was cherished warmly in the memory of all 
who had ever known her; and the village children, 
whom she had especially chosen for her pupils, kepi 
her grave always green and fragrant witn moss and 
lilies of the vafiey. The loss of this dear child was 
very acutely felt by Mother Seton, and she writes from 
the fulness of her heart to a friend, ^^The separation 
from my angel has left so new and deep an impression 
on my mind, that if I was not obliged to live in these 
dear ones (her children), I should unconsciously die in 
her ; unconsciously, for never, by a free act of the mind, 
would I now reject His will. *' Who can tell the 
silent solitude or the mother^s soul, its peace and rest 
in God!" ^'Eternity was Anna's darling word. I 
find it written in every thing that belonged to ner; 
music, books, ca )ies, the walls of her Uttle chamber, — 
every where that word.'* 

In September 1812, ine Rev. S. Oabnel Brute was 
Appointed to assist the Rev. Mr. Dubois; ard his friend- 
wip and services were of the greatest possible value to 
Miyther Seton and the commusily, for whom he now 
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eelebrated Mass four times a week. He was a man o{ 
^h spirits and great physical activity, singularly 
ted with energy and power of expression; and 
>m the first he and Mother Seton sympathised 
heartily. 

In the following July, the commimiiy , now eighteen 
IL number, bound themselves by the vows of poverty, 
charity, and obedience, ten young ladies being at the 
same time admitted into the novitiate. 

The war with Great Britain at this time made 
many things so expensive that a more rigid economy 
was necessair; to which, however, tiie sisters cheer&lly 
lent themselves. Suffar was dispensed witii, and 
coarser clothing introduced. In 1814, a detachment 
of sisters was sent to Philadelphia, to take charge ol 
the children whose parents had died of the yellow 
fever; and in 1817 a colony was established in New 
York from the mother-house of Emmettsburg. The 
mstructions and affectionate exhortations given by 
Mother Seton to those sisters who were leaving her for 
another mission, were beautifully characteristic of her 
idea ef what the life of a Christian, and, above all, a 
Sister of Charity, should be. 

She herself most strictly observed the rules of the 
house, though her health was now becoming feeble; 
''was incessantly occupied in the duties of her situation, 

e always calm, self-possessed^ even-tempered, and 
soul apparentiy collected in God. She was re- 
markable for her love of povwty and mortification of 
the senses." At first she had taken charge of the 
highest class amongst the pupils, but now tms was no 
longer necessary. Yet she still visited the school- 
room constantly, encouraging, counselling, and edify- 
ing by her preisei.ce no less than by her words. She 
considered the young ladies as u sacred trust from 
God, and was accustomed to say to the Sisters under 
whose particulai care they were, ^' Be to them as our 
ffuardian-angels are to us." Twice a week she gave 
wniliar ingtiiictions to the elder pupils, in which sbt 
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displayed her singular aptitude for education. Tet lief 
manner was rather that of the intelligent and affeo- 
tionate parent than of the pedantic teacher; and her 
sweetness won so readily the confidence of her pupils^ 
that they opened their hearts to her as their aearest 
friend. " Your little mother, my darlings," she would 
say, ^' does not come to teach you to he good nuns or 
Sisters of Charity ; but rather, I would wish to fit you 
for that world in which you are destined to live; to 
teach you how to be good mistresses and mothers of 
famihes. Yet, if the dear Master selects one amonir 
you to be closer to Him, happy are you; He will 
teach you Himself." 

In 1814 Mrs. Seton's eldest son completed Ins 
eifi^hteenth year. He was anxious to enter the navy, 
wnilst his mother wished him to go into some mercan- 
tile house ; but this was rendered somewhat difficult, in 
consequence of the disturbed state of commercial afirairs 
tturing the war. However, the Rev. Mr. Brut^ being 
anxious to visit Europe, she resolved to send her son 
under his guardianship to the Messrs. JPilicchi, at least 
for a time. Two years later her second son was placed 
in the house of a merchant at Baltimore, ana went 
afterwards to Leghorn when his brother left to carry 
out his own purpose of entering the navy. 

About tnis time Mr. Philip Filicohi died; and 
deeply was his loss deplored, not only by Mother Se- 
ton and his more immediate friends, but by all. His 
death was said to be almost a public calamity, sor- 
rowed over by '^hundreds of poor fed at his hands^ 
orphans depending an his support^ tad prisoners re* 
iiBved bj his chanty/' 
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CHAPTER YL 

Two months after this time Mother Seton was called 
upon to render back to Gkxl another of her children, 
her youngest daughter, whose intelligent and amiable 
disposition Lad endeared her to all who knew her. 
She had been ailing now since 1812, when she was in* 
jured by a &11 on the ice ; and that she might have 
the best medical advice, she was removed for soma 
time to Baltimore. Whilst there, her mother used the 
most affectionate endeavours, by frequent littie notes^ to 
turn the mioid of her suffering child to the end for 
which she was afflicted. The fdlowing is one of tliem: 

^^ My soul's littie darling, — ^Mother's eyes fill with 
tears ever when she thinks of you ; but loving tears of 
]dy, that my dear one may suffer and bear pain, and 
resign herself to the will of our Dearest, and be the 
child of His cross. You know, mother has often told 
you that the one who suffers most is the dearest to 
me; and so our Dearest loves the child He afflicts with 
a double love. Bemember, my dear one, what mother 
told you about love and obedience to our so kind and 
tender friend ;* and our Dearest, not to forget Him for 
a moment. You know He never foists you ; and do 
not mind kneeling, but speak your heart to Him any 
where. May His dear, dearest blessing be on you. ♦ ♦ • 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, bless and love you!" 

By the pious example of this amiable child, many 
practices of devotion were introduced amongst the 
txMurders; and as she was a general favourite at SU 
Joseph's, her influence had the happiest effect. The 
orphans educated there had been lormed into a dasa 
distinct from the boarders, and were disposed to resent 
this separation as a humiliating position ; Miss Rebecci 
Seton, however, voluntarily ranked herself amongst 
them, and immediately all bitterness of feeling wai 

* The lady with whom she wm ttajioii 
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changed into gfratefbl affection. Thoagh only 
years of age, she was derout and fervent in approach* 
ing the Sacraments : and, indeed, she needea all the 
strength and consolation which these alone can bestow; 
for during the last six months of her life she was 
scarcely ever free from the most excruciating pain. 
Neyertneless, she was always patient, resigned, and 
even cheerM in manner, fiufillmg the anxious wishes 
of her mother, that she might look on her suffering's 
only as a transitory means to a glorious and etenml 
end. '^ Death, death, my mother," she would say in 
her agony; ^^it seems so strange that I shall be no 
more here. You will come back (from the grave-yard), 
dearest mother, alone. No little Rebecca behind the 
curtain. But that is only one side ; when I look at 
the other, I forget all ; — you will be comforted. If Dr. 
C. were to say now, Rebecca, you will get well, I could 
not wish it, — ^no, my dearest Saviour ! I am convinced 
of the happiness of an early death. And to sin no more; 
—that is the point, my mother;" throwing her arms 
around her, ana repeating '^ sin no more." 

A few extracts from the journal of her dear child's 
last days, made by Mother Seton for the Rev. T. 
Brut^, who was still absent in Europe, will describe 
more touchingly than any words of our own the 
admirable fortitude with which the little sufferer ^ en- 
dured to the end." 

^^^ It seemed to me this morning,' said she, ' ihat I 
could not bear it; but one look at our Saviour changed 
ft all. What were the dislocations of His bones, my 
mother ! Oh, how can I mind mine !' Not a change 
now from continued sitting, but to kneel a little on one 
knee ; obliged to ffive up her bed entirely. We tried 
to-day. * I know, said she, *I cannot; but we must 
take it quietly, my dear mother, and offer up Hie 
pains,' — ^trying to get in and out of bed, — ^ and let it take 
its way.' Finding it impossible, she said, ^ I must lie 
down no more until — but never mind, my mother, 
tome sit by me.' Softly now she sings the Uttle wovdi^ 
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after resting on one knee awhilei tat our evening 
urayer* 

** Now another day is gone^ 
So much pain and sorrow o'er. 
So much nearer onr dear hornet 

There well praise Him, 
There well bless Him evennore;*' 

then leans so peaceably her dear head on my lap^ and 
offers up, as she say s, ' the poor mass of oorruptioni 
covered with the blood of our Jesus.' 

'^ The little beloved now sits up in a chair night 
and day, leaning on my arm. the bones so rubbed she 
cumot rest on one knee as before; but says so cheerfully, 
Our Lord makes me pay for past misdemeanours/ 

<' What a morning with our little one ! her per- 
spectives ! Straining forward with rolling rapid tears, 
ane .said, putting her arms around me, ^Mother, i^e 
worst is, I shall have to give an account of all the 
Masses I have heard so carelessly; my careless- 
ness V the tears redoubled. ' My first communion ! yet 
surely I tried not to make it badly; and if, dearest 
mother, I shall have the blessings of the last Sacra- 
ments ' — ^then she looked so earnestly at the crucifix, 
and wiped her eyes. Again spoke of Extreme Unction ; 
but after all the comfort another burst of tears. ' Yet 
the last struggles, mother! — ^there is something in 
death — ^I cannot telL How lazy I am, my mouier; 
and how sweet and bright is Nina's carpet !* Oh, how 
I will beg our Lord to let me come to you, when you 
will be here so lonely ! You know, mother, I never en- 
joyed any little oleasure in this world, unless you shared 
it, or I tola you of it. How I will beg of Him to let 
me come and comfort you ! You know too, I could 
guess your pains, even when you did not speak.' But 
oh, the thousand little endearments of her manner, 
while saying these words, so dear to a mother's heart ! 
Every wakmg through the ni^t speaking of what 

Hnr aiatar AnninA carpitf the Um iky, Men from the 
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they were doing in heaven ! Her poor leg burst— pain 
in tne side excessive — ^but the little cheenul laugh and 
pain so together. 'How good it is, oh how goodf 
since it shows our Lord will not let it last long.' 

" ' Last night,' said she, ' in the midst of my 
misery, I seemed some where gone out of my bodr^ 
and summoning all the saints and angels to pray ror 
me; but the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and my guard- 
ian-angel, St. Augustine, and St. Xavier, whom I love 
so much, (St. Augustine's burning heart for our Lord, 
you know, mother,) these I claimed and insisted on de- 
fending me in judgment. — Oh, my mother ! that judg- 
ment ; then again her eyes fastened on the crucifix as 
long as pain would permit. ' mother, how I suffer, 
every bone, every joint, every limb ; do mother, prajr 
for my faith. Vou see, dearest, every day sometning 
of wamimg is added that I soon must go ; yet I re- 
member only twice to have thought my sufferings too 
hard since I was hurt; — so our dear Lord pity me, 
and give me a short purgatory : yet in this JSis mil be 
done ; at least then I shall be safe, and sin no more*' " 

"Always wishing to be employed, she cut some 
leaves of artificial flowers, and seemed very earnestly 
employed in seiving on a small garment for a poor 
child, with trembling hands and panting breath, two 
days before her agony. 

"The superior came," Rev. Mr. Dubois, "snd 
seeing the piti^l state of the poor darling, kindly 
offered to remain with her. Her gratitude was inex- 
pressible. The presence of a priest seemed to arm her 
against every power of the enemy. He told her, about 
midnight, that as she had not slept nor ate any thing 
for the last twenty-four hours, it would be well to take 
a little paregoric. ' Well,' said she very gently to 
him, ' if I go to sleep I shall not come back ; so good 
bye to you all. Do give my love to every body ; good 
bye, dear Kit' (her sister Josephine, kissing her most 
tenderly), ^ and you, my dearest mother.' But here her 
Itttle Imrt faUea her, and she hid herself in mj ' 
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Again, trying to compose herself, she said, ' I will fliye 
your love to every body I meet with on the way.' Bui 
no sleep or rest for her." So dawned for child and 
mother All Souls' Day. ''It passed as yesterday; 
only increased pains. Our God, our God; to wait one 
hour for an object every moment expected ! but poor 
Bee's hours and agonies are known to lou alone ! — ^her 
meek, submissive looks, artless appeals of sorrow, and 
unutterable distress. The hundrea Httle acts of piety 
that All Souls' Day, so sad and sorrowful ; the fears 
of the poor mother^s heart; her bleeding heart for 
patience and perseverance in so weak a child; the 
fdlent long looks at each other ; fears of interfering in 
any way with the designs of infinite love I Oh, that 
day and night and following day ! The Rev. Superior 
toid her he would not wish her sufferings short^idd. 
She quietly gave up, felt her pulse no more, inquired 
no more about goinff, or what time it was; but with 
her heart of sorrow pictured on her countenance, look* 
ing now at the crudfiz, again at mother, seemed to 
mmd nothing else. Once she said, 'My love is so 
weak — so imperfect — my mother; I have hem so un- 
fidthful, I have proved so Uttle my love.' Her poor 
little heart seemed sinking, yet eyes sted&stly fixed on 
the crucifix. ' My mother; kiss that Blessed Side for 
me.' Her small crucifix round her neck was often 
pressed to her lips, — ^those cold dying lips; and then she 
would press it to her' heart. ' Hangs my helpless soul 
on thee,' she would say. Ni^ht came again. She often 
bowed her head, in which all her pain seemed centred^ 
to the holy water presented by the Rev. Superior. 
We said some short prayers, and. she repeated, ^ In the 
hour of death defend me ; call me to come to Thee ; 
leceive me.' Near four in the morning, she said, 'Let 
me sit once more on the bed; it will be the last strus^- 
gle.' Cecilia's arms and mother's supporting her, she 
sank between us; the darling* head fell on the well* 
known heart it loved so well, and all was over. My 
Godl my God I That morning she had said^ ' Be noi 
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larrowfiil, mj mother! I shall not go fiur from jam ; ] 
am sore our dear Lord will let me oome and oonsoh 
you.' Josephine's tears hurt her. ' I do not look,* 
she said, 'to being left in the ^ve, and you all turn* 
ing home without me ; I look high up.' " 

lu 1818, M. Brut6 again came to reside at St. 
Mary's College, and became Confessor to the Commu- 
nity of St. Joseph's. This was a great consolation for 
Mother Seton, who had the highest regard for this 
excellent priest. Her health was now very feeble ; but 
she exerted herself to Adfil with diligence the onerous 
duties of her responsible office. ^'1 cannot die one 
way," she writes to a fiiend, '^ so I try to die the other^ 
and keep the straight path to Ood alone." She main- 
tained the tenderest watchfidness over those Sisters ab- 
sent on any mission ; and thus writes to one, who was 
lamenting her inabilit}, through illness, to fulfil the 
chai^ she had undertaken : ''^My own dear sister, I 
take a laugh and a cry at your flannels and plaisters. 
Neyer mind; Qod is God in it all. If you are to do 
His work, the strength will be given you; if not, my 
precious child, some one else wul do it, and you come 
Imbk to your home. No great affiur where His dear 
atom is, if only His wHl is done. Peace, dearest 
soul, from our Jesus. I took a long look at our dear 
eru(nfix for you. AU are here neany as you left; oar 
faithful Otoa the same ! — ever your little mother." 

During the years we have so rapidly passed oyer, 
many sisters were simmioned from the little community 
to their eternal home. And if it were possible to relate of 
their pious souls the different acts oi humility, charity, 
and devotion by which they edified all who knew them, 
and embalmea their names in the memory of the 
Sisterhood, some idea might be formed of the holy, 
happy retreat over which Mother Seton presided m St. 
Joseph's Valley. Many were converts. Amon^ 
others, we are told of one who had been a Methodist, 
but was ever seeking after the true Church until she 
fbuod it '^Luther is Luther," she used to say tc 
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Aose on whom slie tuj^ed her anxiety before her con* 
version^ "Calvin is Calvin, Wesley is Wesley; but 
where is the Church of the Apostles ?" By Goas ffood 
grace she was guided at last to St. Joseph's Vdley, 
where her search happily found an end. 

It has been already mentioned more than once, that 
Mother Seton's health had become very feeble ; and in 
1820 her lun^ were so serioiisly affected, tiiat her 
medical attendants gave no hope of her idtimate re- 
covery. For her this world had long ceased to be any 
thin^ but " a dark passage leading to eternity. I see 
nothmg," she says, " but the blue sky and our altars ; 
all the rest is so plainly not to be looked at. We talk 
now all day of my death, and how it will be^'ust like 
the rest of the house-work. What is it else ? What are 
we come into the world for ? Why is it so long, but this 
last, great, eternal end? It seems to me so simple, 
when I look up to the crucifiz." The year before ner 
death she thus writes to a priest : " my fitther, 
firiend, could I hear my last stage of cough, and feel 
my last stage of pam, in the tearing away my prison- 
waUs, how could I bear my joy ! The thought of going 
home, and called by His will ! What a transport 
But, they say, don't you fear to die ? Such a sinner 
must fear; but I fear much more to live, and know as I 
do that every morning finds my account but lengthened 
and enlarged. I don't fear death half so much as my 
hateful, vue self." 

Twelve years she had now spent in her retirement 
During the last four months she was confined to her 
room, and her sufferings at times were verr great ; but 
only under obedience to her director would she submit 
to any efibrt for their alleviation. Not a complaint 
was to be heard; and if through extreme pain there 
escaped her an involuntary sign of impatience^he was 
measy until she had received absolution. Her hu- 
mility was as great as her resignation. One of the 
Sistors saymg something which implied a hope of going 
III hMYen immediately after deattii Mother Seton es« 
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daimed ferventl j^ '^ M j blessed Ood ! how far 
that thought am I^ of going straight to heaven! 
such a miserable creatm*e as I am !" M. Brat6 was 
constantly with her^ and his ministry was a source of 
the most abundant graces to her soul. 

In these last days she was not left without sins;uhs 
consolations. She said, ^^ It seems as if our Lord and 
His Blessed Mother stood ccxitinually by me, in a cor* 
poreal form, to comfort, cheer, and encourage me in 
the different weary and tedious hours of pain. More 
than ever did Mother Seton now appreciate the grace 
of her conversion. Being asked by ner director what 
she considered the greatest blessing ever bestowed 
upon her by God, she answered, ^^ That of being brought 
into the UathoHc Church." And speaking with holy 
transport of the happiness of dying in the arms of this 
tender Mother, she added, ^' How few know the value 
of such a blessing !" 

Beinsf about to receive the last Sacraments, she 
begged uiat all her spiritual daughters mi^ht assemble 
in her room, where they were addressed m her name 
by the Rev. Mr. Dubois as follows : '^ Mother Seton 
being too weak, charges me to recommend to you at 
this sacred moment, m her place: first, to be united 
together as true Sisters of Charity; second, to stand 
most faithfully by your rules ; thira, that I ask pardon 
for all the scandals she may have ^ven you, tnat is, 
for indulgences prescribed during sickness by me or the 
physicians." Mother Seton's voice added, "I am 
thank^ sisters, for your kindness in being present at 
this trial. Be children of the Church, be children of 
the Church." 

When the last awfiil moment was at hand, the 
sisters pressea in anguish around the bed of their 
cherished and saintly mother. Her only daughter was 
fainting beside her from intense emotion; but on 
Mother Seton's heavenward countenance was no shadow 
of grief, doubt, or disturbance ; nothing but perfeei 
She lay jumovably in the haiub of God^ 
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peating^ '* May the most just^ the most highy and ttici 
most amiable will of God Tbe accomplished fop ever !" 

A sister whom she requested to repeat the favourite 
prayer, Soul of Chi'ist, sanctify me j Body of Christ, 
save me, &c. being* unable through her sobs to proceed^ 
Mother Seton finished it herseff. " Jesus, Mary, Jo- 
seph !" were Rer last words. Thus died Mother Seton, 
January 4th, 1821, in the 47th year of her age. 

Amidst the teal's and lamentations of the whole 
conmiunity, her remains were carried to their last rest- 
ing-place on the following day. A cross and a rose- 
tree were planted on her grave, and from umumerabla 
mteful hearts went up to heaven with the Adorable 
Sacrifice the most pure and fervent prayers that her 
ioul may rest in peace. Since that time a marble 
monument has been raised over her remains, on the 
fomr sides of which are inscribed, ^^ To the memory of 
E. A. Seton, Foundress." " Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of His saints." ^^ The just shall live in 
everlasting remembrance." " The just shall shine as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father.^' And on the 
wall of the humble chamber in which she breathed her 
last may be read the following inscription: '^Here, 
near this door, by this lire-place, on a poor, lowly 
couch, died our cherished aiid saintly Mother Seton, on 
the 4th of January, 1821. She died in poverty, but 
rich in faith and good works; may we, her children, 
Walk in her footsteps, and share one day in her happi- 
ness. Amen." 

But little remains to be said of the character of 
Mother Seton. It was best expressed by her singular 
and sanctifying influence over others. The impressiov 
she produced by her look, her manner, and her words, 
was extraordinary; and many instances are recorded 
which prove the eflect to have been as lasting as it w/is 

Sowerml. We are told of a gentleman whose two 
aughters were brought up in her school, but who 
from his early childhood had neglected all religious 
duties The children had naturally followed his ezampk; 
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but were not long inhabitants of St Joseph's Vallsj^ 
before they not only learned the value of religious pri- 
vileges themselves^ out earnestly desired that their oe- 
loved father might share the same blessings. 

Prevailing upon him to visit Mother Seton, they 
had the great consolation of finding that her magical in- 
fluence won his heart to the immediate consideration of 
his soul's salvation. He declared that he would will 
ingly travel six hundred miles to enjoy a view of Mo- 
ther Seton's eyes, even if she did not open her lips ; and 
returning home, he instantly, in accordance with a pro- 
mise he had made her, prepared to receive the Sacra- 
ments of the Church, and some time after died a happy 
death. 

All who saw her aoknowledffed the same chann. 
Her power oflane^uagewas remancably fascinating; and 
with a eifted and accomplished mind and suunilarly re- 
fined rZ:Z, she was fiW to adorn anyS. ^Her 
pupils could scarcely have had a more beautiml model 
oeiore them, of a lady, a mother, or a Christian. Chari- 
table and considerate for all around her, she was rigidly 
severe with herself. In dress, food, and observance of 
the rules, she mortified her natural inclination unspar- 
ingly. This was a cross she felt it imperative to hold 
closely to her heart; for it was often a severe effort to 
bring her will into submission to the directions of her 
superiors, and she was tried with an almost continual 
flenjse of dryness in her spiritual duties. But her &ith 
triumphed over all. " In the hour of manifestation,'* 
she writes to her former director, "when all this cross- 
working shall be explamed, we shall find that in this 
period of our poor me we are most ripe for the business 
101 which we were sent. While the ploughers go over 
us, then we are safe. No fears of pleasing ourselves ; 
no danger of mistaking God's wilL No ; if I thought 
that by investigation and an appeal to superior auwo- 
rity I should be to-morrow released fi'om this cloud of 
darkaess, yet I would not take one step. And you, my 
maflter and captain in the way of dM cross, jm 
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know that nr^ onlj' safe wvr (I speak ftr sahrttton) b 
to remain qmte still with Magrialfln, Toa wdl know 
Hiat He who works my fitte has no need of any other 
help from me but a good wiU to do His wiIL and an 
entire abandonment to His good pnmdenoe. Let theoi 
plough, let them grind, so mnch the better, — the gram 
will oe the sooner prepared for its owner; whereas, 
shonld I step forward and take my own cause in hand, 
the fiither of the widow and orpnan wonld saj that I 
distrust Him. Shall we make schemes and plans ol 
human happinessy which must be so uncertain in obtain- 
fai^ and it obtain(Bid---trash I death! eternity? Oh^nqr 
fikuer, Mfrntm 00fYfi» ; we know better than to be chm^ 
Irjr such attractions. No; we will offer the hourly sac* 
fifice, and drink our cup to the last drop; and w^ when 
least eneoting it, shaQ enter into our resf She had 
the hignest yeneration for the character of a priest; and 
it was remarked by a saintly prelate, whose own nama 
b lunooied throadumt «het!£^ li Anud^ 
006 ever impresseahis mind so forcibly as Mother Seton 
did, with the idea of what a true priest ought to be. 

Much of Mother Seton's time was deyoted to wiit- 
nig; and the Bey. Superior employed her able pen ia 
preparing from the Freoich ascetic literature, instrnctioiis 
and memtations for her spiritual children. Correspond* 
enoewith the clerffy,laity, and the parents of her pupHfl^ 
also occupied all ma leisure she could spare from more 
important duties. 

It only remains to be added, that the communilnr 
which Mother Seton founded has be^ blessed wim 
great increase and prosperity. Spadous buildings now 
stand where she assemoled ner little band of Sisters in 
the log-hut; and far and wide through the United 
States nas spread both the odour of her sanctity and 
the influence of her charity and zeal. One institution 
after another has been founded from St. Joseph's YaUey^ 
and there are now ^'530 Sisters; of whom 147 are at 
Bmmettsburg. and the rest d^tributed amoug tba 
hatfM/ip aqilian-asylumfl^ and schools thnmglioint tti 
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oonntry. It is compntcd that these Sisters bestow 
their charitable care daily upon upwards of eight 
thousand persons, viz. nineteen hundred sick patients, 
eighteen hundred orphan girls, and four ^ousand 
seven hundred female children, most of whom receire 
gratuitous instruction." 



■♦«>^»»*-«- 



THE 

SISTERS OP CHARITY OF ST. VIN- 
CENT OP PAUL. 

** Let us show our lore for our neighbor, not only in word^ 
bat also in deods."— St John, iBt Epis., iii IS. 



"As early as 1817 the Right Reverend Dr. Con- 
oUy, Bishop of New York, applied for the services of 
the Sisters of Charity from Epmitsburg, Md., and 
obtained them. New York being the native place of 
Mother Seton, the selection of the Sisters, who were 
to be sent here^ was a matter of no small importance, 
as they who were to represent her abroad, in the life 
of perfection which she had embraced, would be nar- 
rowly watched by her former acquaintances, and 
would reflect honor or discredit upon her profession, 
according to their ability and fidelity, in attending to 
the duties of their charge. The mission was confided 
to the care of Sister Itosa White, whose zeal, piety 
and engaging manners had already contributed vastly 
to the success of the Orphan Asylum established in 
Philadelphia, and eminently qualified her for under- 
taking an institution of the same kind in the city of 
New York, on the 20th of June, 1817. The Sisters 
commenced, in an humble way, an institution which 
was destined to become, in the course of time, a most 
flourishing house for orphans. On this occasion, ai 
before. Mother Seton delivered to her spiritual daugh 
ters^ concise but comprehensive instructions, recom 
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mending to them especially a spirit of nnion and 
charity amongst themselves, fidelity to their holy rules, 
and a kind manner to strangers. By observing her 
wise counsels, the sisters succeeded in the work of 
charity ; it went on prospering and triumphing over 
all the difficulties which are usually met with in tb) 
conmieucement of such undertakings, until it has risen 
to a degree of usefulness unsurpassed by any other 
institution of the kind in the United States. The 
Sisters of Oharity at first occupied as an Asylum a 
small frame house, which stood on the site of the 
present spacious building in Prince Street, and only 
five orphans were confided to their care during the 
first twelve months. In the course of another year, 
the number had increased to twenty-eight, one third 
of whom were boys." The number of orphans yearly 
increased, until it became necessary to erect a separate 
institution for the accommodation of boys, which was 
not practicable, until 1847. Then, owing to the zeal 
and energy of the Mends of the orphans, an eligible 
site, with extensive grounds, was obtained for the pur- 
pose, and an elegant and spacious building erected 
thereon. The number of children that would soon 
occupy both Asylums, would require the care of more 
Sisters than were at present employed, and the Mother 
House at Emmitsburg was not willing to give a suffi- 
dent number of Sisters for the new establishments 
about to be erected. This circumstance urged the 
necessity of having a Mother House to supply the 
increasing wants of the diocese. On the 8th of De- 
cember, 1846, Feast of the "Immaculate Conception'' 
of the Blessed Yirgin Mary, the Right Reverend 
Bishop Hughes constituted the Sisters of Charity in 
the Diocese of New York, a local community, under 
the title of " Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent of Paul ^ 
— ^the Sisters adhering, in every particular, to the 
original constitutions, rules, dress and customs of the 
Mother House of St. Joseph's, Emmitsburg, according 
to the primitive practices established by Mother Seton, 
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and their only desire is, to be found worthy represeife 
tatives and members of the commnnity fonnded by 
their cherished and sainted Mother. Many cf those 
who have established the present foundation, were her 
especial favorites, and assisted her in the government 
of the Community of St. Joseph's. A few months 
after the organization of the Community, at the re- 
quest of the Right Reverend Bishop Hughes, "the 
Holy Father, by Divine Providence, Pius IX., gra- 
ciously granted to the Community of Sisters of Charity 
established in New York, arid now depending upon the 
same Bishop, all and each of the faculties, indulgences, 
and other spiritual graces and privileges, already con- 
ceded to the Community of the same Sisters founded 
at Emmitsburg,'' and at the same time expresses his 
vatisfaction and approbation at the zeal manifested for 
the honor of God and the salvation of souls. 

In this way was the Mother House of the Society 
of the Sisters of Charity established in New York, on 
which God has been pleased to shed so many benedic- 
tions ; that from the time they commenced the institu- 
tion, their number, which was then only thirty-one, has 
almost imperceptibly increased, thereby enabling them 
to do the good that has been witnessed and felt by all 
classes of persons, and has extended their usefulness to 
a greater number of helpless orphans of both sexes-— 
comforting the sick and the poor, consoling the af- 
flicted, and imparting instruction daily to thousands 
of poor and destitute children — so that we can say 
with truth, it is the work of God, for according to 
St. Paul, " Whatever tends to good, comes from God,^ 
we are not surprised to see such an amount of good 
accomplished by the Sisters of Charity, when we know 
they aro prompted and encouraged by the bright 
example and wise precepts of their Holy Founder, 
St. Vincent of Paul, who constantly reminds them of 
the necessity of being at all times animated by the 
Host tender piety and zeal in the fulfillment of all 
tbeir duties, that they should belong to God alone, t« 
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lee him in all, and all In him, — ^in each other, in those 
whom they instruct ; In the child of the opolent, 
(whose spiritnal indigence is often extreme,) in the 
dear destitute orphans, who look up to them as their 
spiritnal mothers, in the poor sick, whom they are to 
encourage and cherish as the special objects of their 
care and devotion, and in all with whom they have 
any intercourse. Their hearts must be enamored of 
his adorable perfections, deeply penetrated with grati- 
tude for the gifts and graces bestowed on them, and 
with an affectionate and devoted love for him as their 
Father, Saviour, and All. 

The Conununity at present numbers 178 members, 
114 of whom are professed Sisters ; 56 Novices, 8 
Pastulants, besides the Mother House, to which is 
attached a Novitiate and Academy containing 200 
boarders ; there are thirteen missionary establish- 
ments ; St. Vincent's Hospital, accommodating, during 
the past year, 900 patients, many of whom were free ; 
one Asylum for boys, containing 400, between the 
ages of three and ten years ; six Female Orphan 
Asylums, containing TOO children ; three Pay Schools ; 
eleven Poor School, numbermg 3700 chilton, all of 
whom receive gratuitous instruction. 

The Sisters of Charity, spread over a great portion 
of the universe, shall perpetuate forever the charity of 
their Sainted Father, Vincent of Paul. 0, admirable 
effects of the mercy of a single individual, or rather of 
the mercy of God himself, in his faithful mmister ; and 
happy those who have the ineffable honor of being the 
pious servants of our Lord in his suffering members. 
The refuge of the miserable, the mothers of orpnans, 
the consolers of the afflicted : even in this life it ob- 
tains for them the sweetest enjoyments by the practice 
ox charitv, the " Queen of virtues," in fine, it merits 
for thein a precious dea.th, which will put them in 
possession of the brilliant and celestial crown reserved 
tor deeds of mercy. 



She once was & ]aAj of honour and wealth. 
Bright glow'd on her featnrefi the roees of health \ 
Her yesture was bleudcd of silk and of gold. 
And her motion shook perfume from eTery fold ; 
Joy rcTcli'd around her — -love shone at her side, 
And gay was her smile, as the glance of a bride ; 
And light was her step, in the mirth-sounding hall, 
When ehe heard of the daughters of Yinccnt of PmiI 

Her down-bed a pallet — her trinkets a bead, 
Her lustre — one taper that serves her to read, 
Her scalptnre - the crucifix naii'd by her bed, 
Her ptuntings one print of the thom-erowned head ; 
Har cushion — the pavement, that wearies her knees. 
Her mosic the Psalm, or the sigh of disease ; 
The delicate lady live mortified there, 
And the feast is forsaken for fasting and prayer. 

Behold her, ye worldly 1 behold her, ye vdn 1 
Who shrink from the pathway of virtue and ptun ; 
Who yield np to pleasure, your nights and yonr dayi 
Forgetful of service, forgetful of praise. 
Ye lazy philosophers — self seeking men, — 
Yc fireside philanthropists, great at the pen, 
How stands in the balance your eloquence weighed, 
With ijie life and the deeds of that high-bom maid T 



LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. 




CARCELY fifteen years have yet elapsed 
^4 since this Order^ an heroic witness, amidst 
]{ poverty and difficulty^ of tme Catholio 
charity^ was established in a &r-away 
town, in Brittany, by a poor priest named 
M. Le Pailleur. His only wealth consisted in the most 
pure and perfect trust in God ; but earnestly desirous 
to do something for the destitute poor of his parish, he 
was not deterred by the total want of extenm means. 
Saint Servan, where this good man liyed, is near the 
town of Saint Malo; and as the labouring classes are 
chiefly employed in fishing, or as sailors, a laree propor- 
tion of the helpless women in the place are t£e wiaows 
of those who have perished at sea. 

It was to rescue these from the misery and depra* 
yity in which too many of them were sunk, tiiat M. Le 
Pailleur first oreanisea that admirable society of Sisters 
of the Poor, which has by the blessing of God spreaa 
from town to town in Irance, and even crossed the 
channel, to minister to the aged and necessitous lying 
at our own doors. Every wnere they have ezhibitea 
the tame spirit of simplicity and childlike dependence 
upon God which chia^cterised the noble founder; and 
even those who would be slow to recognise the Church 
as the fountain firom which these gcKKlly streams d 
cbttxty akme can taw, are loud it neansg testimoa j 
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to the I)eautiiiil fidelity with which the ''litd SiBtm 
of the Poor" fulfil the precepts of the GospeL 

The good Abb^, youn^ and zealous as ne was^ was 
long harassed b j an anxious but unavailing desire to 
afford permanent relief to the poor women oi whom we 
have spoken. There was no nospital or asylum in the 
town, and they generally wandered about begging foi 
their daily bread, and too often wasting all that thej 
received by indulging in the most revmting drunken- 
ness. Hiey seldom went near a church, excqyt to 
stand with outstretched hand at the door; and forget- 
ting in their misery all the lessons of their youth^ were 
yet more morally than physically degraded. One day 
^ young girl named Mane- Augustine, who was not in tb 
habit of confessing to M. Le Failleur, came to him, as 
it were accidentsSly, for this purpose; and he inmie- 
diately i*ecognised in her a proper mstrument for carry- 
ing out his charitable intentions. She had long wished 
to become a religious; and although only a poor 
needlewoman, dependent for her support on the laoonr 
of her hands, was extremely anxious to devote herself 
to the service of the poor. M. Le Pailleur encouraged 
her in this desire ; and without communicating his pro- 
ject^ which was, indeed, but vaguely shadowea out even 
m his own mind, he gave her such a rule of life as was 
fitted to prepare her for the excellent work in which she 
was afterwi^s to take so large a part. Another of his 
penitents, Marie-Th^rdse, a young orphan girl in the 
same sphere of life, having manifested tokens of the 
same ^od dispositions, was desired by the Abb^ to put 
herself in communication with Marie- Augustine ; and 
these two girls, previously unknown to each other, 
became thenceforward associated by the closest ties. 
They were very jcung, one sixteen and the other 
eighteen years of age; but the younger was di- 
rected by M. Le P^eur to look upon the elder as 
her mother and superior. He told them that they 
would one day consecrate themselves to God in the 
community- ; uxA without explaining himsdf %»• 
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tUMTt be led them on step by step to conqtier all theii 
natnral inclinations^ and oultiyate with care that interior 
and hidden life which could alone prepare them for 
thuir religious vocation. 

Marie-Augustine and Marie-Th6rdse yielded the 
most willing obedience to all that was enjoined them. 
They were separated by their employments during the 
week ; but on Sundays^ after Mass^ they used to meet in 
private, and going aown to the sea-shore, retired to a 
little rocky cave, where they remained during the after* 
noon, tallong of spiritual things, comparing notes as to 
their progress during the week, and confessing to each 
other now often they had trespassed against tke rule of 
life given them by le hon p^re. There were some 
things in this rule which puz^ed them ; but not the less 
scrupulously did they G^iye themselves to follow it out, 
AJng^ ^tber injitc^ons was the Mowmg, wKch 
often seemed to them to involve some hidden meaninff*. 
which they could not solve : ^' We must love, above 31 
things, to show ourselves gentle and charitable towards 
those poor old people who are sick or infirm. We must 
never refuse to do what we can in the way of taking 
ears of them, especially whenever an opportunity 3. 
80 doing presents itself; for we are to take great care 
not to mix ourselves up with what does not concern 

This went on for nearly two years; during which 
time the good Ahh6 did not fail, by many a trial, to 
prove the fitness of his young penitents for the arduous 
work t&ey were one day to enter upon. At length, 
fully satisfied of their stability and devotion, he openea 
his mind to them more perfectly, and proposed their 
andertaking the charge or a poor old blind woman who 
lived in the neighbourhood. This was the beginniog 
of the labours of the little sisters. The young gir£ 
still li zed, each in her former home, and worked as be- 
fore ; but all their leisure was spent in attending upon 
the old woman. Tlieir little savings were devotea to 
pntenre comforts for ber; they prepared her food and 
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bed^ led hertoMassonSandajB^aaddidallihfttelian^ 
toidd suggest to soften her afflictions A beginninr 
onpe made in simple faith, Ood did not long withhold 
His encouragement to these good children to cause them 
to persevere. A woman named Jeanne Jugan, for- 
merly a servant, who lived alone and earned her hre&d 
by spinning, became known to M. Le Pailleur, and was 
■peedily recognised by him as a worthy co-operator in 
ms plans. Slie was about forty-eight years ^ of age^ 
and possessed a sum of six hundred frtmcs, her Httle 
savings. Her own account of the way in which she 
became acquainted with the Sisters is very interesting^. 
''I was an old servant/' she said to one who lat^ 
Tisited her. '^ I had always a ^reat desire to become a 
religious; but that could not be: I felt as if God had 
given me the power of working for Him, but no occa- 
flion presented itself. How onen I wept o^ter this. 
When I used to see nuns, I could not nelp envying 
them. How many times have I prayed to God to let 
me work for Him! He heard my prayer. It was the 
Vicar of Saint Servan who first g*ave me the idea of 
taking care of old people. He spoke of it to two young 
workwomen, of whom one, Marie Ther^se, is now our 
Mother Superior, the other, Marie- Augustine, is Mothei 
of our house at Saint Servan. The vicar came to me, 
and asked me to take part in tliis work. I could not 
understand what he wanted me to do. Then he sent 
Marie-Ther^se, who was only eighteen years old, and 
she explained it all to me so nicely ; and then I was 
drowned in tears of joy, to think that the good God haa 
received my prayers, and that the moment was come 
when He would make use of me. The \*car was desirous 
that his name should not appear in the matt-^r, so that 
it might seem as if all we did was out of our own heads ; 
but indeed this was not so." 

The old blind woman was removed in the aims of 
Marie- Augustine and Marie-Therese to the gairet in 
which Jeanne lived, on the Feast of St. Teresa, 1840 ; 
and Marie-Theresei the orphan, thenceforth took up het 
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ftbode with tihem. Marie- Au^xistine 8t31 remained with 
her familj, but spent as much time as possiblewith thb 
others. Another old woman was shortly afterwards 
taken in, but there was no room for any more. The 
three who had devoted themselves to the semce of the 
poor, still went on as usual. They worked at their 
former occupations; a little harder, certainly, since they 
had now to provide for the helpless old people, but with- 
out anxiety respecting the future. The Aob^ had told 
them to leave it all to God, who would open a way for 
them in His own good time; and, unconscious that they 
were to be the first members of a new institution, the 
Sisters gave their hearts untroubled to fulfil the work 
thev had already in hand. The Abb6 contributed the 
Uttle he could spare to the infant community, to which 
a new Sister was now added. She was so ill that she 
thought herself abolit to die ; and anxious to devote hei 
last days to God amongst the Servants of the Poor, she 
caused herself to be canded to the garret where they 
lived. She had not, however, remained here long, when 
her health became perfectly restored ; and fiill of grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good, she made a vow to con- 
secrate her days to His service, in the persons of the 
aged and infiri. ^ 

For ten months they remamed m the garret; and 
then M. Le Pailleur, thinking it right to extend the 
charity to a large^^ number ofold people, advised them 
to hire a ground-floor which would nold twelve beds. 
The place nad been a tavern, and was damp and cold; 
but after consecrating it by prayer, to wash away, as it 
were, any taint that might finger on its walls, firomthe 
profanity to which they had formerly been witness, the 
four Sisters installed themselves ana their patients, and 
took in other old people, until the room was filled. 
They were now too much occupied to be able to gain 
their living by needlework. The care of the helpless 
creatures around them took up all their time. It is 
true that the public institution for the relief of the poor 
eoatmued to give bread and lend linen to those amooglt 
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them wlio had been aooustomed to reoeive assistaiuM^ 
but others had no dependence except on casual charity. 
For some time, therefore, those amongst the patients 
who had hitherto lived by begging, stfll pursued their 
wretched calling. There seemed no help for it. But 
these daily excursions involved great and serious evils. 
Hitherto, restrained by no sense of shame or duty, too 
many of these women had indulged in drinking to ex- 
cess ; and when once out for the day they very often 
foj^t the gentle warnings of the Sisters, and returned 
at night in a state of intoxication. This habit was so 
difficult to cure, that at last the Sisters determined at 
all risks/to save the poor creatures from a temptation so 
perilous to their souls' welfare, and which the indulgence 
of years had rendered ahnost irresistible. But how 
then were the wants of the community to be supplied ? 
And now began that heroic effort of the Sisters, by which 
they have ever since ffl^nalised themselves amongst all 
heroines of charity. The good Father, H. Le P^eur, 
scrupled not to reconunend his noble-hearted children 
to become be^ars themselves for the glory of Ood and 
the good of their neighbours, rather than allow them to 
CeJI mto sin. There was neither rebellion nor faint- 
heartedness at this humiliating proposal. It was cor- 
dially and even eageriy embraced; and Jeanne, filled 
with an admirable zeal, which urged her to be foremost 
when any sacrifice was called for, seized a basket and 
instantly set out to beg. From this moment the Sis- 
ters have begged for their poor, — begged, not by proxj 
or by letter, but with their own pleading tongfue and 
outs^tched hand from door to door. All the Sisters 
in turn have followed the noble example of Jeanne; but 
as she was the first, so did she also remain the BeagaVy 
or Questing ^t«^^ of the house; and not only of that 
house, but, in turn, of all which have been established. 
She is, so to say, the Begra* of the whole Order of the 
Sisters of the roor. She has opened the flmtiest heart 
and tijghtest purse-^trin^: seemff the hand of God in 
iJl things^ she is not dishearteneS by the most chiUing 
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Nbuff ; those who denonnoe begvaiy most yehemenlly 
give alms cheerfully to Jeanne, ana the French Academy 
accorded to her nohle and touching self-devotion the 
prize of Virtue. 

Jeanne went at first only to those places where their 
old people had been accustomed to receive alms; her 
appeal was liberally responded to. Indeed, the Sisters 
were much more successful in their quests than the poor 
women themselves had been. Some little dainty was 
often added to the dry crusts which were their accus- 
tomed portion ; a few articles of ftimiture and clothing 
were occasionally bestowed, and the little community 
was greatly encouraged. The want of linen was their 
cryinff eviL The ptrolic institution for the relief of the 
poor had been used to lend a smidl but very insufficient 
supply; but when, from the pressure of other claims, 
this supply was reluctantly withdrawn, the Sisters 
were in real distress as to how tbiay should meet the 
exigencies of their poor. In this necessity they had 
recourse as usual to prayer, and especially adcuressed 
themselves to the Blessed Virgin. A soldier who lived 
near the Asylum of Grood Women, as the place began 
already to be called, undertodc to ouild ana decorate a 
little altar for them; and on the Feast of the Assumption 
the Sisters spread before tins altar, which was adorned 
with a little miage, a span high, of the Blessed Mother 
and h^ Divine Child, all the linen of the household. 
There were but five or six tattered garments; not a 
single sheet did they possess. The cnildlike ndth of 
the simple Sisters drew down the blessing that attends 
the&ithfiil. Numbers visited the little altar; and touched 
with the urgent wants of a household devoted to the 
solace of others, an abundant supply of sheets and other 
necessary linen was deposited, with many an earnest 
prayer, at the altar of Mary. Even poor servants, who 
naa nothing else to ffive, took off their rin^, or any 
other ornaments which they had, and hung them round 
die neck of the Infiint Jesus. 

The community was now well furnished with linea 
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and a considerable degree of sympathy was excited ni 
behalf of the devoted Sisters. Ally however^ did not 
smile upon them. There were not wanting many who 
looked with suspicion on the growth of this new body. 
Where were their rulers? Who had formed them to a 
reU&;ious life, and why did they not unite themselves 
witn some (me of the numerous religious orders already 
existing? For this^ however, M. Le Pailleur was pre- 
pared ; nor was he to be hurried into any precipitate 
measures by the meddling zeal of curious observers. 
He felt that the work was an entirely new one, and that 
it demanded new workers. Depending on the will of 
God; to which he was ready to resign all things, he 
was in no hurry to bind his children by vows or strin- 
gent roles; nor was he at all dismayed by finding that 
m the course of three years, eighteen months of which 
had been already devoted to the care of the poor, no 
Sisters had been added to the four with whom the work 
began. In spite, therefore^ of the chaiity and sympathy 
which generally met the Sisters on their beting expe- 
ditions, there grew up a secret feeling of disturbance at 
their unauthorised functions, and a mixture of contempt 
embittered the liberality which responded to their ap- 
peak. They were pointed at, ridicniled and hooted m 
the streets of Saint Servan, and made to taste to the 
full all the humiliations of mendicity. Few of their 
former companions, those with whom they had played, 
or studied, or worked, would have any thing more to do 
with girls who walked about the streets begging. And 
the influence of this disgraceful pride spread over manv 
who woidd otherwise have been won to the highest ad- 
miration of their touching self-sacrifice. Marie- Angus- 
^tipe suffered more from this than either of the other 
.tbirf^e, because she alone had relations to be scandalised 
b^ her conduct. Her youngest sister, now Superior of 
J^e Bouse at Rennet, used to say with indignation when 
(She m^^ her in fhe streets, ^' Qet away, don't speak to 
me; I am ashamed o^you \^th your great basket" 
J^omia ^ t$dix^ .^ Jl^fujfmi^e simply pii(9 of pride. 
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The lowlj and often bitterly repugnant offices which 
die Sisters, their only servants, had to perform for the 
helpless and diseased people under their care, have 
caused many hearts, really in earnest m their desire to 
serye Ood and to deny tnemselyes, to shrink away in 
dismay. Sister Marie, now Superior of a House in 
Paris, felt the most lively anxiety to share the labours 
of the Little Sisters^ but after paying them a visit, and 
witnessing all the abject humiliations by which theur 
human feelings are constantly harrowed, she went away 
discouraged, saying to herself, in answer to the inward 
voice that called her to embrace this cross, '^ No, my 
God, no ; it is impossible : Thou canst not require of me 
tMsJ^ Another Sister, F61icit6, Superior of the House 
at Angers, who died at last worn out by the most heroic 
exertions amongst the poor, had an intense desire to 
consecrate herself to Ood, and used to place herself in 
whatever church she visited, before the altar of St. Jo« 
seph, imploring him to obtain her the grace to become 
a reUffious; '^ out not amongst the Little Sisters," she 
woulaadd. 

The &ith, however, of M. Le Pailleur and the four 
Sisters did not flag for an instant ; and at the end of 
four years the dead cahn which seemed to involve the 
little community began to break, and the current of 
charity to sweU and now onwards. First one and then 
another joined the Sisters. The first was a young 
woman, who came in some emergency to help m the 
house, and attracted by the spirit of love and good-will 
which reigned there, entreated to be allowed to remain. 
Next, two younff needlewomen, being slack of work, 
had the charitable thought to offer their services for a 
few duys, to mend the household linen. They even took 
a journey of five leagues for this purpose ; and on going 
away, wept and embraced the Sisters, promising to 
return some day. But a short time elapsed ere they 
fulfilled this promise. Those few days devoted wito 
loving hearts to God had won His fiivour, and He m^ 
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eepted them m EQs BenrantB during the remvnckr of 
their liTee, 

Although the Sisters were jet so few, ther had 
etme on adding by degrees to the number of their 
inmates ; and in 18i43^ when their floor was quite fillip 
they were courageous enough to buy a large house^ 
fixrmerly a couTent. It cost 22^000 francs, and ther 
had no fimds; but their confidence in God was unhesi- 
tating. Their numbers were increasing, the applications 
from the poor to be reoeiyed were unlimited. Yes, they 
muat have room to take them in, and Ood would pro- 
Tide : and God did proyide. M. Le Pailleur cheerndly 
gave his sayinffs oi fiye or six hundred francs, besides 
selling his gold watch, and the silyer yessels of his 
altar; Jeanne Jugan gaye her hoarded earnings whilst 
in senrioe, 600 fi^cs ; the relatiyes of other Sisters con- 
tributed 1800 fiuncs; God did the rest Before the 
end of the year the house was paid for. The Sisters 
now took the modest title of the Little Sisters of tlie 
Poor, and were bound by the usual yows of poyerty, 
ohastilT, and obedience, to which was also added the 
TOW ot hospitality. M. Le Pailleur himself drew up 
the rules by which they were to be guided, and read 
them to the assembled Sisters, saying, '^My de«r chQd- 
ren, I wish to giye you as much latitude as possible; 
I am anxious not to oppress you in any way.'' He en- 
couraged and warned them, saying, ^' You will be called 
fools by eyery body; they will say of you, What non 
sens^, to go and seek out all these poor people, without 
hayinfi' the means of proyiding for them I But neyer 
fear, me good GUmI will take care of you.** This yow of 
hospitali^, now an obligaticai upon the Sisters, was one 
which from the beginning had oeen most scrupulously 
obseryed. There was now better scope for it^ and in 
eighteen months the large house was filled by fifty 
poor, and seyeral Sisters. They were all supported by 
the quests of the Sisters, who went from one charitable 
iwrxm's door to tmOier, ^thcaii>|;r Itrobm Tietna^ 
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Qcd the supphes were always adequate to the wants 
of the inmates. The table was spread first for the 
poor; and after waiting upon them and satisfjing their 
appetites fiilly, the Sisters themselves sat down^ and 
were contented with whatever was left. This was, and 

2' f the nniyersal rule. One winter's nighty after l^e 
d people had supped and gone to bed, the Sisters 
found remaining for their supper only one quarter of a 
pound of bread. Th^ nevertheless took their places 
at table, and with a ^enedicite that came from grate- 
fol hearts, tried to persuade eacb other to take the 
firaffment, each declaring she was not hungry. In the 
midst of this cheerfol strife, there was a nng at the 
bell. It was late at ni^ht, but the door was opened, 
when, behold, a bountiftd supper of bread and meat 
from the Presbytery ! And tms was no solitary instance 
of the watchftil love of an ever-tender Father. 

Encouraged by such favour, the Little Sisters gave 
themselves more and more devotedly to the work. 
Their exertions for the spiritual welfare of their charges 
were also crowned with equal success. These poor 
creatures, sunk in the lowest degradation by careless- 
ness, misery, and long habit, were roused trom their 
trance of apathy by the beautiful spirit of charity which 
pervaded their new home. It was something so strange 
to find themselves cared for and tended with kindness, 
that they woke at once to a better life, and began to 
take an interest in the subjects on which the Sisters often 
spoke with a view to lead them to repentance. They 
learnt to love and bless God, who had sent to them in 
their misery such compassionate angels; and we are 
told that tne mo3t exquisite traits of virtue, courage, 
resignation, and piety might be related of those who, 
on their first entrance to the asylum, were, as it seemed, 
lost in misery and vice and de^adation. 

But again the house was filled to overflowing, and 
again the Sisters, who had themselves slept in the loft^ 
found even that inadequate to their accommodatioii. 
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A bit of ground was placed at their disposal Imt i 
single sixpence was literally the whole wealth of the 
community. However, with their wonted faith, they 
detennined to build; for there were yet many poor 
imhoused in St. Servan. The little piece of money was 
deposited beneath the statue of the Blessed Vu'gin, 
and the beautiM work began. Beautifiil indeed it 
was The Sisters themselves dug out the foundation, 
assisted by the labourers ox the surroundinff country, 
who came to help them for the love of God; masons 
and caiponters contributed their daily labour, fanners 
lent their wagons to carry ^e materials, and those 
who had money came forward with it, — all from the 
same holy motive. It was a revival of the ages of 
&ith, a sight to kindle devotion in the coldest heart. 
Just at the same time, too, M. Le Pailleur received a 
legacy of 7600 francs, which he placed at the disposal 
of his beloved children. Another and very welcome 
addition to their funds at this time enabled the building 
to be completed. This was the sum of 3000 francs, 
awarded to Jeanne Jugan by the French Academy, as 
the prize of Virtue. It was in these words that M. 
Dupm concluded his report of her case : ^^ But there 
remains a difSculty, which has doubtless suggested 
itself to the mind of each amon^you, how is it possible 
for Jeanne alone to provide the expenses of so many 
poor? What shall I reply to you? God is Almighty! 
Jeanne is indefatigable, Jeanne is eloquent, Jeanne has 
prayers, Jeanne has teai*s, Jeanne has streng^ to work, 
Jeanne has her basket, which she carries untiringly 
upon her arm, and which she always takes home filtea. 
Saintly woman, the Academy deposits in this basket 
the utmost placed at its disposal, decreeing you a prize 
of 8000 francs." 

There is a little fact concerning the legacy received 
by M. Le PaiUem* which is well worth recording. A 
gentleman of Jei*sey had an old relative at Saint CNBrvan 
who had fallen into the most disreputable habits of in* 
todcation. Hearing that she was in want and misefj 
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he came to the place, to see if anv thing could be done 
for her, when, to his surprise and joy, he found her an 
inmate of the House of the Little Sisters, perfectly re- 
claimed and happy. Filled with gratitude and wonder, 
he thenceforth sent all his alms to M. Le Pailleur -, and^ 
dying shoi'tly after, bequeathed to him the legacy oi 
7600 francs mentioned above. 

This new house being finished, many fresh Sisters 
came to join the commumty, and an ardent desire arose 
in the mmds of the first founders to extend the benefits 
of this institution beyond the limits of their native town. 
There were now, in &ct, a greater number of Sisters 
tnan were absolutely required by the poor of the house. 
Rennes was the first place where a oranch establish- 
ment was erected. But the beginning of things there 
was attended with exactly the same humility and entire 
dependence upon Qod that had characterised their first 
essay at Saint Servan. Without means, uncertain of 
the dispositions of the people amongst whom they were 
goinsr, Marie-Augustine, who may now be called Supe- 
rior-General of the Order, set forth with three or four 
Sisters to found this new offshoot. Taking up their tem-' 
porary abode in one of the poorest localities, amongst 
dram-shops and common public-houses, their first 
Quest was for poor old women, not for alms : they felt 
tnat Ood's poor would be the surest foundation for fu- 
ture blessings, and in securing^ them tliey seemed to 
have a pledge for all the rest. The Sisters met with the 
warmest sympathy, especially amongst the poor them- 
selves, whose nuinble offerings were more highly prized 
than greater gifts from the rich. So readily did the 
town of Rennes seem disposed to correspond with the 
pious intention of the Sisters, that Marie- Augustine was 
encouraged to engage a house, to wliich the poor wo- 
men they had already undertaken to provide tor were 
gently carried by the soldiers who freauented the dram- 
shops of their first locality. Leaving rour Sisters as the 
foundation of this new house, Marie- Augustine then 
vetamed to Saint Servan with two postulants firom 
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RenneS; and fouMd the Sisters had ir creased in number 
since hei departure. This enabled them to send a little 
company to Dinan, where the same difficulties were 
braved in the same courageous way. Although wel- 
comed by the priests of the town, and favoured by tfaa 
special approbation of the bishop, the Sisters coula ob- 
tain no better place to be^in their work in than a pri- 
son, too old and damp ana unhealthy to be any lonrar 
used as such. Furnishing themselves as before with a 
few destitute poor, to whom they gave up the best part 
of the house (this being the constant rule of the order, 
in accordance with their vow of hospitality), the Litde 
Sisters cheerfully accepted for themselves the low and 
damp parts of the building ; which had this unplea- 
sant peculiaidty, that, owing to its original construction, 
none of the doors could be fastened, as they all closed 
from without. None, however, during the many months 
they slept in this unprotected manner, would nave en- 
tertained an idea of robbing these bene£Eu;tors of the 
poor; nor was there much, in &ct, to tempt the dis- 
nonest, their possessions being so meagre. A better 
nouse was at last provided, and they are now comfort 
ably settled at Dinan. 

In the year 1846, there were as yet but three 
houses and sixteen Sisters. In that year amongst the 
visitors to the baths at Saint Servan was a young girl 
of great but modest piety, who was so much interested 
by what she saw of the Little Sisters during her visit, 
that she felt the strongest desire to see this admirable 
order established in Tours, her native town. Although 
the distance was so great, nearly eighty leagues from 
Saint Servan, the Sisters determined to meet the earn- 
est desires of one who, herself not rich, was yet so 
warmly interested in the cause of the necessitous. They 
found means to accomplish the journey; and asking only 
a temporaiT shelter, and a field of action, with fiberty 
to work, they begun their labours in January 1847. 
Some ^nerbus Christians took them in for a few days; 
diey men. hired a little house that would hold ten or 
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twdre poor ; afterwards a large one; and by Febmair 
1848 Tentured to buy, at a cost of 80,000 francSy. their 
present spacious abode, with garden and chap^. con- 
taining accommodation for nearly a hundred ana fifty 
persons. Casual akns and daily l>e^ing have paid, and 
still (MY, for alL But this foundation at Tours was fuU 
of suf^rinff and difSculties for the generous Sisters. 
Owing to uiere being only three of tiiem, and the great 
distance from Saint oervan preventing them firom set- 
ting additional hands, they were sadly oYerworked. 
The number of infirm persons they almost immediately 
leoeiYed was sixteen or eighteen, for whom they had to 
poTide daily food, besides getting them up and dress- 
mg them, instructing them in weir religious duties^ 
aira, what was a strict duty amongst the Little Sisters, 
keeping them gay and cheerfiil. This was too much 
fixr throe young women to perform ; nevertheless, they 
exerted wemselyes to the utmost. The consequence 
was, that one of their number. Sister F^licit^, died two 
years aflar, completely exhausted hj her superhuman 
effinrts ; and Sister (now Mother) Marie of the Paubourff 
St. JseqaeSf Paris, had her health irrecoverably shatterea 
during their arduous first days at Tours. For a little 
while these three Sisters had only two palliasses between 
them, which they used to place close together on the 
floor to accommodate them more conveniently; for 
whenever a poor person arrived, if there was not a spare 
bed, one of me Sisters was bound by her vow of hospi- 
tiditv to rise and give up hers, shifting for herself as sne 
could. Aooordmgly, on the arrival of the seventh in- 
mate, one of the Sisters had done so; but now an eighth 
candidate presented herself. True, she had a bed, but 
no sheets. The Superior thm said to her two daugh- 
ters, '^ My children, we must cut our own sheet in half 
for this poor woman whom Grod has sent us, and man- 
age as we can for ourselves." No sooner said, than the 
scissors were brought, the sheet held out at length by 
two of the Sisters, whilst the other prepared to cot i^ 
wltflD a knook %t tlie door suspendj^d the operatioi} mi, 
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Btarange to say, a young man stood there with a present 
of six pairs of sheets. The Sisters, when they had re- 
ceived this opportune gift, fell weeping on their knees 
to thank their Father in Heaven, \wio disdained not to 
supply even their meanest necessities. This incident is 
bat one amongst thousands which night be related in 
every house of the Little Sisters, to show the watchful 
providence of God. 

More than a dozen postulants now presented them- 
selves from different parts of France, and there was a 
feneral desire to have some of the Sisters at Paris. The 
Irotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul warmly seconded 
it^ and towards the spring of 1849 the Mother-Greneral 
and Mother Mary arrived in the capital of France. The 
House of Nazareth, itself a humole refuge for aged 
bOor, received them. Neither dazzled nor discoursed 
oy the new scenes around them, the simple Breton 
women, armed with a map, made their way from street 
to street, looking for a large airy house that could be 
obtained at a cheap rate, but in a neighbourhood where 
they could reckon on some assistance. It was long 
before they found any thing to suit them, and new diffi- 
culties came in their way even when all seemed conclu- 
ded. 'Meanwhile some good nims, and other charitable 
persons, contributed to tneir support ; but the poor Sis- 
ters had to struggle through many painful trials during 
the delays which attended their establishment at Pans. 
Their necessities, were so great, that they were obliged 
to go and take their turn with the beggars who are fed 
at tne soup-kitchens by the Sisters of Charity. There, 
Amidst the motley crowds that were the mob of Paris 
in 1849, the patient Sisters of the Poor awaited their 
turn at the wicket, — thankfiilto receive for the worth of 
a halfoenny or two a supply of soup and vegetables 
that red the whole community. Weeks, and even 
months, passed thus ; but still the Sisters only regretted 
their separation irom the poor and their dear commu- 
nity privileges. With admurable resignation, they waited 
firr tne will of God to be done. At length the Mother* 
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General was called away by imperatiye business^ and 
left Mother Mary to abide tlie issue of the troublesome 
delays that attended their efforts to obtain a house. The 
cholera showing itself at this time. Mother Mary set 
herself to nurse cholera patients, that she might at least 
do something for Ood ; but falling ill with the disease 
herself, was reduced to a permanently infirm state of 
health. At length, fiye months after tneir first arriyal, 
the Sisters obtained their present residence in Rue St. 
Jacques, where Mother Mary is Superior ; and which has 
been enlarged, till it now contains one hundred and 
fifty poor. 

Whilst this was going on at Paris, another house 
was foimded at Nant^, in accordance with the earnest 
request of the Brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul. 
M. Le Pailleur himself went to Nantes; and as he 
neyer acted without ecclesiastical authority, and the 
See of Nantes was then yacant, he refer)*ed his wish to 
the chief clergy. Whilst they were considering the 
matter, M. Le Pailleur, the good father, as he is gene- 
rally called, was obliged to return home. But he left 
Marie Ther^se, mother-assistant of the Superior-General, 
with one Sister, to await the issue of things. Before his 
departure he gaye her twenty francs, and said, '^ God 
bless you, my child, open a house, and let me find you 
when I come back in three monl^' time surrounded 
by old people, and proyided with a little room where I 
can lodge. 

The blessing of the good &ther and the twenty 
francs prospered the work. During the twenty days 
which ^psed before Marie Th^rdse receiyed permission 
to begin it, she was in some danger of being left penni- 
less, and had only four francs left when the answer 
arriyed; but then it was feyourable ; and instantly hiring 
a conyenient house, she began her work. At first the 
proprietor, seeing her arriye on foot, asked where her 
ramiture was. Alas, the poor Mother had only a littk 
straw, which she had just purchased as a bed for her* 
adf aad ths Sister who aooompanied her ! But befiHf 
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the three months had expired, M. Le Pailleur retamedti 
and foimd the house funushed with all things necessary, 
forty poor inmates, and the sympathy of the towns- 
people already warmly awakened. He himself had not 
been forgotten ; there was a little apartment in the 
house appropriated to le ban p^e. He preached a 
retreat for the poor old people; and numbers amongst 
them, who had lived for long years in a state of aliena- 
tion nrom God, returned to Him in penitence and tears. 

It was a very general custom amongst the Sisters 
to g^ into the market-place and beg from the sales- 
women. Soon after their establishment at Nantes, one 
of them accordingly went her way to the vegetable- 
market, and asked a small contribution for her poor old 
pensioners " for the love of God." How cheering to 
ner timid heart must have been the cordial response 
that met her first appeal : '^ With all my heart; there 
is something so beautiful in what you are doing P' 
" Yes, sister, certainly," replied the next whom she 
addressed ; ^' for when I am old I shall want to come to 
your house." It was the same with all. Three sacks 
were filled with the contributions of the market-women* 
The astonished Sister loaded them with thanks, and 
took a sack to put upon her shoulders; but this was not 
allowed. '^ You must not carry it," said the women; 
and clubbing together, they despatched a porter with 
the sacks to the asylum. When the Sister left them^ 
they desired her to come again every Wednesday ana 
Saturday, adding, " and pray for us !" 

This same year (1849) a third house was founded at 
BesanQon. There was neither delay nor difficullr abi^ut 
this foundation. Some good Christian had provided all 
things needful, and the Sisters on their amval found a 
house well-finrnished, and only waiting to be filled with 
poor. Mother Pauline, second assistant, was placed 
over this establishment. The archbishop had jfrom the 
first signified his approbation of this new foundation; 
tnd emptying his pu^'se of all it contained to the amount 
of less than a shiUmg mto the hands of the Sisters^ hi 
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kid the monej before the image of the Blessed .Virgin. 
Then kneeling down with them^ he offered up a prayer 
so the Comforter of the afflicted, and took his leare^ 
bidding them call twice a week at his house to reoeiya 
whatever fragments were left from his own temperate 
meals. 

In 1850, houses were founded at Angers, at Bonr- 
deaux, Nancy, and Rouen. It would only be tedious 
to enter minutely into the details of each foundation. 
The story was pretty much the same every whera 
Some difficulties, much faith, final success. At Anffen 
an old chapel was given up to the Sisters for max 
house, and a paper screen was all that separated their 
dormitoiy from the old people. When an old woman 
died, there was no place to which her corpse could be 
removed from amongst her companions exceotin^ the 
dormitoiy of the Sisters, who then laid out the body, 
and sat up all night watching beside it. Behind tms 

S)er screen died the good Sister F^cit^, who wat 
ore mentioned as sacrificing herself so much at 
Tours. Like a faithful soldier on the battle-field, she 
died at her post, amomrst the poor. Her memory is 
reyerenced at'^^, aXmntlissmust be the praven 
wliich have ascended to God in her behalf; for it nad 
been a custom of the Little Sisters from their first 
foundation to offer up daily with their poor pensioners 
one Our Father and one Hail Mary for tnat Sister 
who should die first. At the time the account was 
written from which our sketch of the Institution has 
been chiefly taken. Sister F^cit6 was the only one who 
had entered into rest. 

At Rouen was a Jesuit father, who was deeply im« 
pressed with the advantages that would result m>m an 
establishment of Sisters there. He wished them to 
come as much for the sake of their example as their 
good works; and whilst he was privately laying this 
matter before God, two of the Little Sisters unexpectedly 
arrived there on a begging expedition. On their apply- 
ing to the archbishop's secretary and the Bn/«herhooael 
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St Vinoent of Paul for pennission to seek alms in the 
town, they were told that it should be granted on con- 
dition of their not goinff away affain, but remaining to 
found an asylum. Behold^ then, uie^ood Jesuit father's 
wish accomplished ! The Superior-(%neral was written 
to abcut a house which the Sisters thought would answer 
their purpose, and she forthwith came to see about it: 
but finding tiiat it would only hold forty persons, and 
that there was another to let which would accommodate 
two hundred, she decided in favour of the larger house, 
considering the size of Rouen. In vain the expense 
was represented to her, and the uncertainty which must 
attend a new foundation, for which the popular sym- 

Bthies had not yet been tried; the ffood mother Imew 
U well, that to those who give graod measure shall be 
returned. Experience justed ner boundless faith. 
Within a fortnight no doubts of the propriety of the 
undertaking comd be entertained; ana the first time 
the Sisters presented themselves publicly for alms in the 
market-place, there was such a rush towards them of 
those wno were anxious to offer gifts, that the police 
were alarmed, and would have taken some of the most 
vehement into custody had not the Sisters explained 
loatters. All was then quietly arranged; the Sisters 
walked round the market, ana each person in turn of* 
fered his little gift, with those cordial words which 
beautify generosity itself. So heartfelt was the desire 
to share in the good works of the Sisters by some little 
contribution, that a complaint was actually laid one day 
before the Superior against the questing or begging 
Sister, by some of the market-women, that she did not 
stop at their staUs so often as at some of the others ; 
and it was necessary to be very particular not to wound 
the sensitive feeling of those generous bene&ctors by 
the repetition of tnis offsnce. At Bordeaux similar 
comphunts were made, and the mayor was obliged to 
undertake to remonstrate with the Sisters. Wim such 
almost enthusiastic popular manifestations of sympathy, 
wbo can wonder that, although undoubtedly the Sistn 
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Are indebted to numy wealthy persons for occasional 
liherali^^ yet that *t is on the noble poor they place^ 
under God, their cl ief reliance ? 

The widow's mite has in a thousand touching and 
almost miraculous instances changed into a rich man's 
gift falling into their outstretched hands. The genero- 
sity of the market-women at Nantes has been every 
where renewed. At Bordeaux^ the butchers have 
shown extraordinary Kberality. It has been already 
told how, during tne progress of the buildinff at St. 
Servan, the workmen lent themselves unhired to the 
task; and it must be added that 500 men, employed 
by one of the ship-builders of this port agreed amongst 
themselves to contribute each one nalroenny a week to 
the Little Sisters. The money, when collected, was car- 
ried every Sunday and deposited at the door of the 
asylum. Nor must the soldiers be forgotten, who 
spared many bowls-full of their soup and many frag- 
ments of bread to send to the poor old people. 

We must now return for a few minutes to the house 
at Rouen. The town being so large and the number of 
poor so great, the Sisters coidd not themselves carry all 
the food they begged. Some charitable person presented 
them, therefore, with a donkey and a pair of panniers. 
An inscription round his neck told to whom he belonged ; 
and when he was seen going on his way to the regular 
houses of call, those who would not venture to ask the 
Sisters to visit them every time they passed, gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity of running out 
and putting some welcome gift into the well-fiUea pan- 
niers. Often too a window over-head would open, and 
garments, bundles of linen, or pairs of sheets, would 
drop at the feet of the Sisters from some hand that 
loved to do good secretly. The little donkey was 
sturdy, and could carry a good deal ; but one day, in 
a narrow street, he was umortunately overturned Dy a 
passing cama'^ge, and all the contents o^ his panmers 
tumbled into the mud. Worse than all, the panniers 
Brere brokivi, A gocd-natured workman, who saw the 
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accident from his window, hastened to help the BuAen 
to mend them with string. It was but a bad job after 
all ; and returning to his workshop, he relatea the ac- 
cident to his fellow-workmen. It touched their generous 
hearts; a subscription was instantly raised amongst 
them, and that very evening they carried to the Litclo 
Sisters of the Poor two beautiful new panniers. Must 
not the blessing of God be with such offerings as these! 
A manufacturer of Rouen wrote, soon after the establish- 
ment of the community in the town, to M. Le Paillew^ 
overwhelming him with gratitude : " What do I not 
owe you:" he said? '' formerly my workmen were filled 
with Socialist doctrines ; but since the arrival of the 
Little Sisters, they alone are talked of in the work- 
rooms, their goodness, their devotion, and their neces- 
sities." In truth, all sorts of unj^ected blessings 
seemed to follow in their path. When their chapel 
was consecrated at Rouen, it was quite a public fest£^aL 
The Archbishop presided, and many great and noble 
were there ; but the number of work-people was still 
more remarkable. M. Le Pailleur paid his first visit 
to Rouen on this occasion. All eyes were bent on him 
with profound admiration. His cnildren had won their 
hearts; they kissed his hands and clothes, and begged 
his blessing. Nor were their masters less deU^tea to 
see le bonp^e. One of these, to whom M. Le JPailleup 
was expressing his gratitude for his great liberality 
towards the asylum, seized his hands, and replied 
with tears, " No, it is for me to thank you. Before 
I knew your Sisters, I knew not God ; they have taught 
me to laiow and love Him, I have seen Him in them : 
now I am happy, I am a Christian; and I owe it to 
you." 

Universal, indeed, is the influence of their charity. 
A gentleman whose heart was far too deeply centred 
in his large possessions, was one day persuaded by his 
wife and daughter to visit the Little Sisters. They be- 
lieved it womd do him good, and with great difficulty 
they made him take a fife-frano piece in his handfj 
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winch, IioiweTer, lie seci*etl j hesitated about parting 
with. 

He went, his money in his hand. He saw with 
wonder the self-sacrifice of the Sisters^ — their arduous 
tasks, yet tlieir cheerfiil spirit ; he saw the poor women, 
and was struck by their happy looks. On nis way cut, 
he read on a little box near the door^ '^ Blessed oi Jesus 
and Mary be the hand that drops herein a penny for 
the poor. 

That moment his fire-franc piece was dropped with 
out regret. It was probablythe first money he had 
ever given away wiUingly, The next day he sent one 
hundred firancs, and became thenceforward the benefiko- 
tor of the house. '^ Ah, my mother/' would he sty to 
the Mother-Superior, '^ do you know that you and your 

SK)r people have opened to me the gates of heaven, 
efore I knew you I was a bad Chrmtian, I did not 
love the poor ; but now I love the poor, and the good 
Gk)d." He is now in truth a zealous Christian. 

In 1861 as many houses were founded as in I860. 
At the beginning of thin^ the Sisters had tried to 
i push their way to a new foundation ; now it was diffi« 

I cult to respond to all the claims that were made upon 

I them. It is worth while to record an incident wmch 

marked the transition of the house at Paris iNxm its 
first difficulties to a state of prosperity which demanded 
the establishment of a second asylum. Every thing 
seemed discouraging at first ; the Sisters found it hara 
to make their way, and at the end of many months 
prospects were but little improved. At that tune U 
oonph'e came. Nothing disheartened him. ''What 
shall we do?" asked the anxious Superior. M. Le Pail- 
leur thought, and prayed, and asked counsel of God; 
and when he answered her he said, '' I wiU tell you 
what must be done; throw open the house to every case 
that presents itself." And, in spite of their already in- 
sufficient means, this was done; they received thirty 
more pensioners in the course of a fortnight. From 
that time the house prospered, the revenues were abun- 
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danty and they were soon obliged to enlarge their 
tation. 

It has been said that there now began to be an 
urgent demand for new asylums. Seven had already 
been founded in the space of eighteen months : but M, 
Le Pailleur was anxious not to nurry things. The Sis- 
ters who had been longest in the order required rest^ 
and were also wanted to train the numerous postulants 
who were thronging in. He was determined to wait 
far eighteen months or two years more, that the younger 
Sisters might have time to be duly prepared tor their 
future labours. Howeyer, there arose such an earnest 
demand for new houses, that he was compelled to ffiye 
way; which he did with the less reluctance, on fincung 
that those whose hearts God had disposed to join the 
Little Sisters ady anced so rapidly in all things necessary 
to their vocation, that they could be made use of after 
a vary short novitiate. 

Tims decided the good father to comply with an 
appeal which was made to him by the National Guards 
of the 10th Legion at Paris, to send some Sisters and 
open an asylum for the old people of their arrandisse' 
ment. They offered a sum of 14,000 francs, begging 
that to each of their companies might be reserv^&e 
right of disposing of two beds, on payment of eighty or 
one hundred francs, according to the sex of the pen- 
sioners. This offer was accepted, and the Sisters came 
to settle in the Rue du Regard ; but they came in their 
usual simple style, although their Aiture wel&re was 
not in this case so precarious. Two of tliem arrived 
early to clean and sweep the house, and one of the offi- 
cers of the National Guard was immediately at hand to 
help in an'anging the Aimiture; but there was none ! 
Almost befoi*e the place was swept, a poor old man ar- 
rived; he was carried by the officer into one of the 
rooms, and made as comfortable as was possible. Mean- 
while came M. Le Pailleur with the nimiture for the 
new asylum, an image of the Blessed Virgin, and two 
piotareBy ooe of St. Joseph and the other of St. Angw* 
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tinoy— 4ih68e being the patron saints of the oommnnitj; 
Putting the image upon one of the mantel-pieces^ and 
pinning the two pictures tothewaU, he knelt down with 
the Sisters and repeated an Our Father and a Hail 
Mar^y adding woms of the kindest encouragement; 
praying God to fill and enlarge the house, ana recom- 
mending his children to hare the tenderness of mothers 
for their helpless charges. Simple as this ceremony 
was, the bareaiess of the walls, the youthfalness of the 
Sisters, whose mission was yet so exalted, the joy of the 
poor man, who had found a home where all ms earthly 
troubles were to be soothed, and the presence of God 
inroked so tonchingly, — all these things invested this 
moment with so exquisite a grace, that those who were 
witnesses could not refirain fiom tears. Before night a 
bed was sent for the poor man, and palliasses for the 
Sisters. One hundred and fifty old peop le fiUed this 
house in the space of seven months. When the Aich- 
Ushop consecrated the chapel, it was a festival for the 
National Guard: the most distingxiished personagee 
crowded during the ceremony amongst the poor old 

nle in the little chapel; the spirit of humilitr whieh 
t there overshadowed aU. The Archbishop ex- 
pressed his desire that every town in France and everr 
parish in Paris might knony^ bv experience the devoted* 
ness of the Little Sisters, ana it seems likely enough 
that his pious wish will one day receive its fuU accon^ 
plishment. 

The house in London was the next and thirteenth 
founded; but of that we will speak more at length pre** 
sently, as it will be especially interesting to hear what 
has been done in our own country. The fourteenth 
house was established at Laval, where a house and gar 
den, placed at the disposal of the town for chariteUe 
purposes, was offered to the Sisters and gladly accepted. 
Had tiie hospital administrators turned this house into 
an hospital, it was considered that the necessary ex- 
penses would &r outweigh the advantages to be derived 
mm it: bot tbey Im^w the Little Sisten eoqld dU 
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wondara without earthly meaiiB; and son 
for the house is now flail and prosperous. TEe nod 
foundation was at LyonS; and it was attended with the 
same &ith and poverty that marked the earliest insti- 
tutions. 

The Sisters reached Lyons unknown to every one^ 
led thither by the encouragement of some good Chris- 
tians at Paris^ and strengthened by the benediction of 
the Cardinal Archbishop and the promises of Jesus 
Christ. Some charitable persons received them for a 
few days until their house was ready; but there is little 
doubt it will prosper as all the others have done. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth houses are for Marseilles and 
Lille. The eighteenth for the parish of La Madeleine in 
Paris. 

TVe will now return to the thirteenth foundation, 
the house in LondoxL For this we are indebted to his 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, who 
in 1861 requested that some of the Sisters might come 
and settle in London, the Brotherhood of St. Vincent 
of Paul promising their assistance. Although few of 
the Sisters could read, and none could speak Eng- 
lish, they had no hesitation in responding at once to 
this appeal, cheerfully saying, ^^Qoci will speak for us.'* 
They came strangers to a strange land; and devoted 
themselves to the English poor, by whom they found 
themselves surrounde<^ with all the tender charity and 
self-denyinir zeal which have always characterised their 
BuperhTS eflforts amongst thei^own people. Ther 
settled first at Brook-Green, Hammersmith; but find- 
mg themselves too far fi*om town, removed to 16 Great 
Windmill Street, Haymarket, where they remained two 
years. However, the difficulties they met with in 
getting a suitable house in town, compelled them to 
return to Hammersmith in September 1853, where 
ihey still are. 

What a change for the lowly Sisters of St. Servani 
to the suburbs of London ! But in nothing are they 
dnnfed from their original gtamp. Who iiiyi not ai 
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least once seen them threading then* way amongst th« 

crowds in Regent Street, presenting witn their modest 
dress and downcast eyes a strange conti*ast to the 
fashionable idlei*s whom they pass I Perhaps not one 
in a hundred are professors of the same faitn that has 
drawn them from their native land to bear their heavy 
baskets through our streets, begging charity for our 
poor. Certainly, although many have welcomed them 
in the ti'uest Christian spirit, tney have had to carry 
bm'dens of reproach less easily disposed of than the 
payments they have gathered oy the way. But let us 
pass by these things in the spirit with which they have 
been borne by the Sisters themselves. Rude boys may 
hoot, and brutal men may whisper coarse insults as 
they pass, but there are those, even strangers to the 
Catliohc faith, who almost redeem the injury by the 
homage that they render in their hearts to the true 
charity of the Little Sisters : and little children, those 
truest lovers of the beautiful and the good, will follow 
after the Sisters, and run to kiss their hands. Num- 
bers, indeed, have fully appreciated all the greatness 
and heroism of theii* efforts ; and it is not long since a 
very interesting sketch of the labours of the Sisters in 
their house in Windmill Street appeared in Chamber^ 
Jbumaly under the title of the " jDingy House." The 
following short extracts will be read with pleasure by 
those who have not seen the article : 

" We happened, by mere chance, when spending an 
evening with a friend in a distant part of tne town, to 
hear of this house and its tenants ; and the doings and 
character of its inmates struck our mind as something 
so extraordinary, and in some respects so beautiful, that 
we resolved, if possible, to pay it a visit. 

" They have been in this house only for a few 
months ; but are already fiilly engaged in the business 
to whicli they have devoted themselves, — the care and 
nurture of infirm and destitute old women. The extra- 
ordinary thing is, that the Sisters literally go about 
begging for tlie means of maintaining these poor people. 
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EyeiT thing is done, indeed, by begging; for on entor 
ing tne Sisterhood they renounce all earthly posses- 
sions. They have begged the means of furnishing their 
house and paying their rent, which is not an incon- 
siderable sum; they daily beg for the food, clothes, and 
cordials required for themselves and the objects of their 
charity. What is even more singular, these ladies in 
all respects serve the old women, wash for them, cook 
for them, act as their nurses. They treat themselves 
less kindly; for out of the broken victuals on which 
exclusively the house is supported, the old women 
^ways get the first selection, and the ladies only the 
remaining scraps. It is alto^ther the most striking 
example of self-denial and self-devotion which has ever 
happened to Ml under our attention in this country. 
We were received in a faded old drawing-room, by a 
Sister whose age surprised us, for she did not appear to 
be above five- and -twenW. Her dress consisted of 
coarse black serge, and a Unen cap, such as is worn by 
poor old women in the country. She was evidently a 
well-educated and refined English lady, who, under a 
different impulse, might have very probably been in- 
dulging at this moment in the gaieties of Almack's. 
With great courtesy, but without for a moment depart- 
ing firom the serious maimer in which she had first 
addressed us, «die conducted us through the house, and 
explained its various arrangements. We were first 
shown into a Hall in the rear, where we found about 
thirty little beds, onlv a few of which were occupied, 
the greater number oi the inmates being able to sit up 
and move about the house. Nothing could exceed the 
homeliness of the fomiture, though every thing was 
remarkably clean. In another dormitory upstairs we 
found ten or twelve bedrid women, one of whom was 
within a few months of completing the hundredth year 
of her age, but able to converse. Another was a com- 
paratively young woman, who had three months ago 
nad a limb amputated. A Sister, in her plain dark 
drmif flood in this room, iead¥ to attend any of tht 
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poor women. We were next conducted to a large 
room, where a number of the inmates were ax dinner. 
They rose modestly at our entrance^ and we had some 
difficulty in inducing them to resume their seats. We 
were curious to see the viands^ knowing that they were 
composed solely of the crumbs from the rich man's 
table, and having some idea, that as most of the Sisters 
were French, thei*e might be some skill in putting these 
morsels into new and palatable forms. We did not^ 
however, find that the dishes were superior to what 
might have been expected in a workhouse. The prin- 
cijm article was a pudding composed of pounded scraps 
and crusts of breaa, and bearing much the appearance 
of the oatmeal porridge of Scotland. Ladies attend the 
old women at table, acting entirely as servants do in a 
gentle:?iaii'** dining-room; though only in the hmited 
exteut *"» ?~'^ch such services are required at a meal so 
simple. It is only after this meal is concluded, that the 
ladies sit down to their own equally frugal fare. We 
were curious to know if tliey indulged in tea, consider- 
ing this as a sort of crucial test of' their self-denying 
pnnciples. We were '.Jbnned that the article is not 
Dought for them, on account of it^ being so expensive. 
Their tea-leaves are obtained from the tables of certain 
families of rank, and are found to be of service for tlie 
comfort of the more infirm women. After the mmates 
are served, if any tea be left, it is taken by the ladies.* 
We next descended to the kitchen, and there found 
a young woman at work as a cook; not a Sister, but one 
wno may be so ere long, if she passes her novil^te suc- 
eessftilly. The magazine of crusts and lumps of bread, 
of broken meat and cold soups, coffee and tea, which we 
saw here was a curious sight. We were also shown the 
pails and baskets in which the Sisters collect their viands. 
Two go forth every morning, and make a round of 

* It may be worth mentioning, that coffee-grounds finon 
coffee-shops form a very yaluable article in thenands of lihe 
Bisters, who contrive to extract some flavour from them for the 
bMMfit and 0i\)oyttMit of the poor old people. 
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sereral houses^ amongst houses where the j are pennittfld 
to apply. Meat goes into one compartment^ bread into 
another. A pail of two divisions kefeps a varietj of 
things distinct from each other. Demurely pass the 
dark pair along the crowded thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis^ objects of momentary curiosity to many that pass 
them^ but neverpausing for a moment on their charitabls 
missions." "We were curious to trace the feelings 
which actuated these ladies in devoting themselves to 
duties so apt to be repulsive to their class. Viewing 
the whole matter with a regard to its humane results, 
we did not doubt that benevolence was the impulse most 
concerned^ directly or indirectly ; although we of course 
knew that a reHgious sanction was essential to the 
scheme. In a conversation^ however^ with our conduc- 
tress^ we could not bring her to admit that mere humanity 
had any thing to do with it. The basis on which they 
proceed is simply that text in which Christ expresses His 
appeciation of those who give a cup of cold water in 
His name. It is professedly nothing more than an ex- 
ample of those charitable societies which arise in con- 
nection with the Catholic faith, and in obedience to its 
principles, and which require that entire renunciation of 
the world which to a Protestant mind appears so objec- 
tionable." After some remarks on this subject^ the 
writer adds^ " It is really hypercritical, however, even 
to intimate these dissenting remarks, especially when our 
main end is, after all, merely to bring the public into 
knowledge of an extraordinary phenomenon in human 
conduct, going on in an age which seems generally of so 

opposite a character It was only in 

1851 that a detachment of the Sisterhood came to Eng- 
land, and settled themselves in Great Windmill Street^ 
where, whatever may be their motives, it must be ad- 
mitted they contribute in no slight degree to the allevia- 
tion of that vast mass of misery which seems an irre- 
g arable element of large cities." Whilst in Windmill 
treet, the Sisters had as many as ninety poor pen- 
iioiifin; but since their removal to Elm Tree Honss^ 
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Bbn GroYe, Hammenoiittli, they are mable to aooom- 
modate more than from sixty to cdxtj-fiye poor. And 
to afford room for that nomoer, five of the Sisters a^ 
obliged to sleep in an underground kitchen^ and ar« 
literally in a passaffe. In fEict, with the exception of 
one bed-room and tne ohapel^ the whole honse is devoted 
to the reception of the poor; and as there are sixteen re« 
ligious. It may well be imagined the Sisters hare many 
inconrenienoes to pnt np with in their present abode. 
Since th^ first oame to England, they hare on the 
whole receired 160 poor; there hare been seven deaths 
since the Sisters returned to Hammersmith, but the 
vacancies were immediately filled up; indeed, not a day 
occurs in which they are not under the painfiil necessity 
of refusing to take in some pleading applicant, whose 
only other resource is the street or me workhouse. It 
W be gratifpiff to know, that outof this large number 
of poor received, one case only has proved ungrateful 
ana undeserving. Protestants are taken in as well as 
Oatholics; but, of course, the applications fi*om Pro- 
testants are not numerous. Nevertheless sixteen have 
heea received, besides a Quakeress, a Baptist^ and a 
Jewess, or one who called herself so. Not the slightest 
interference was made by the Sisters with their religious 
principles; but so winnm^ was the charity by which 
these poor creatures found themselves surrounded, that 
all, with but one exception, have learned to trace it to 
its proper source, and have embraced the Catholic fiedth. 
The Sisters say, that whilst Protestants, these poor 
women gave them no cause of complaint, but since theb 
admission to the Church they ''have become models of 
virtue for the others." 

Since their residence at Hammersmith, the Sisters 
perform their questings or beting journeys in a little 
cart, driven by themselves. This is necessary, as they 
have to travel from twenty to twenty-five miles every 
day. Some Protestants contribute, but very few, — ^not 
more than three or four. It is earnestly to be wished 
ibat more would do so; and doubtless mere are many 
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«rho would be willing^ if they did but know all Uie dip 
cumstances of tbe case^ and that the charity is not ooo 
fined exclusively to CathoHcs. The sole dependence oi 
this house^ both for clothes and food; is^ as in the other 
establishments^ on what the Sisters can beg. Seyend 
hotels contribute broken scraps^ besides gentlenMn's 
&niilies. Although the rule followed in the housB Sit 
Hammersmith is precisely the same as that in Eranoe, yet 
jn accoimt of dinerent circumstances some modification 
in practice is essential. For instance, abroad, where the 
women are accustomed to work with their hands, most 
of the poor can be employed at their needle or in knit- 
ting, &c. The proceeds of this work go towards die 
support of the house, a part of each woman's earnings 
bemg, however, scrupulously given to herself. Here, 
however, the idle habits of the London poor m^Jce this 
impossible, and the Sisters are consequentlY more heavily 
tiaxed. 

In France, too, a part of the house is partitioned 
off for the reception of infirm old men. This, however, 
has not been attempted here ; but they would gladly 
take charge of bedridden and afflicted cnildren, ii only 
funds were placed at their disposal to enable them to 
do so. 

The number of houses now established is thirty- 
three, and there are between five and six hundred Sis- 
ters. Most of these are from the class of servants and 
needlewomen^ but there are many who, having been 
brought up to enjoy all the comforts and even elegancies 
of life, have willingly renounced all to make themselves 
the humblest servants of the poor, — to wash, and cook, 
and beg for those who have been beggars all their lives. 
The secret of all lies in this, that the Sisters see in their 
poor Jesus Christ Himself, to wait on Whom must be 
their highest glory. From this, then, springs the most 
dalightml interchange of feeling between the Sisters and 
their pensioners ; for these poor people reverence with 
the liveliest gratitude those who seem to them as tha 
angels of Grod sent to redeem them fr^m all 
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and wretcliedness; to oomtart thdr Ixxlies and 
enligBten their souls. The change wrought in the old 
people after the j have been with the Sisters a Httle 
whue is said to be most remarkable. From beinf 
fiEustious^ complaming, and idle, they grow cheerftd and 
contented in the highest degree^ and every one is 
anxious to do sometMng to contribute to the common 
stock. " Owr houses, our sisters," they say, — a type 
of the perfect union which reigns amongst them. Evoy 
thing IS done by the Sisters to cultivate a spirit of 
cheerfulness; they are treated as children, ana ^-^^ 
opportunity is enibraced of maldng them a little festi« 
Tat. The beautiful simplicity of childhood seems to 
return in all its fulness to these poor creatures, whose 
Utcs have been spent in vice and misery. From a state 
approaching to orutaHty th^ revive to the happiest 
cheerfulness, even gaiety. Well may they often say, 
as they do, ''We never were happy before we came 
here." On great occasions they sing and dance, and 
the Sisters join with them. Every J%^^ of the Mother, 
or a Sister, or the anniversary of the foundation of the 
house, or any other event that can be made available, is 
taken advantage of to procure a Httle treat for £he old 
people. These treats are simple enough, but gladden 
the hearts of those for whom tney are prepared. Per^ 
haps some kind benefactor will contribute an addition to 
their usual frugal fare; or, if not, they can £nd means 
to mark the day agreeably amon^ tnemselves. 

When the anniversary of the mundation of the house 
at Rouen was lately celebrated, the old woman who 
had been the first pensioner was crowned as the queen 
of the day, and her lowly seat was decked with flowers, 
whilst her aged companions cheered her with the 
heartiest good-will. 

The tender regard with which the Sisters cherish 
the poor on whom they wait calls forth the best feel- 
ings of their hearts, so long dead to every human cha- 
rity. They respond by the most refi*eshm^ cordiality; 
but omly hearts could not resist the wimimg kindnm 
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with wUoh the J are inyariablj treated. One IMe ioci*^ 
dent will pleasingly illustrate how^ ahove all selfish con- 
siderations^ the mw of kindness prevails : — One old wo- 
man was anxious to be received amongst the Little 
Bisters somewhere in France. Her case well deserved 
the privilege^ but the old woman insisted on bringing 
also mto the house her hen and her sparrow. Wimou 
these companions she would not enter, she would rather 
forego the advantage offered to her. Did the Sisters 
reject the unreasonable demand ? No ; the old woman, 
her hen, and her sparrow, were all admitted together — 
any thing rather than lose an opportunity of doing good* 
We are not told whether the old woman, won by the 
spirit of self-denial which she saw reigning paramount 
amongst her generous hosts, ere long resigned her hen 
to ffraoe some festival dinner, but it is not unlikelv. 
Seihshness could not exist long where such admirable 
examples are living in the Sisters. On every oecasion 
they take the worst themselves. The crustSy wl)ich 
form the staple article of their food, are sorted on their 
reception, and the hardest are put aside for the Sisters, 
whose younger teeth can more readily dispose of thenou 
Even m the longest established houses there are no 
chairs, except for the old people, each of whom has 
one, or a stool, or hassock; but the Sisters ^' sit upon 
their heels." It is in this lowly way that they receive 
the priest* s instruction, or their mother's advice in com- 
munity. A Jesuit father on one day visiting one of the 
houses, found the Sisters just sitting down to dinner. 
They had nothing to drink out of but odd and broken ves- 
sels, broken mustard-pof s, jam-pots, &jc, ; and all in such 
a dilapidated condition, that the good &ther hastened ofl 
the very first penitent who came to him to confession, 
with an injunction to buy a dozen of glasses and send to 
the house of his ^^Petites Sceurs^ These things will 
show the perfect poverty which exists amongst them. 

Every time a house is opened, so soon as a sufficient 
amnber of poor are collectea a retreat is preached. The 
fivtti of these retreats in those who have been so long 
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iliMKt from the Sacraments are wonderful. Thus the 
boose is famished with those who serve to set a eood 
example to all who afterwards are admitted. Nothing 
can exceed the ^^titude of these poor creatures when 
reconciled with God. They embrace the Sisters with 
tears. ^' It is, seventy-five years since I drew near to 
God," said one, " ana now I am going to receive Him 
to-morrow." A poor barber, who had lost the use of 
his hands thi'oujsii rheumatism, and being unable to 
exercise his proiession, had fallen into sucn a state of 
destitution that he was thankful to accept an asylum in 
one of the houses of the Little Sisters, was observed 
after his confession to be lookmg very intently at his 
hands. " What are you doing ?" was asked hun. " I 
am looking at the finger of God," he replied. This 
spirit of resignation and latitude may be said to be 
universal, and the joy of the Sisters in consequence maj 
be conceived. They are not quite without their consola- 
tion even in this world. The reHgious festivals in these 
asylums are very touching. An account is given by 
one who lately was present at the procession of Corpus 
Chiisti in one of the houses in Fi*ance. The Sisters, un- 
able to spare time during the day, had sat up for several 
nights, to prepare all thiBgs as reverently as they could 
for this great occasion. The parish priest bore the 
Blessed Sacrament, and had brought some little boys to 
carry tapers and incense. But the procession consisted 
of aU the poor old men and women in the house who 
could walk; — a lame and infirm company, but such 
as Jesus loved to have around Him whilst on earth. 
Coughing and hobbling, they went their way through 
the narrow paths of tht) humble garden, repeating in 
their feeble voices the responses of the hymns which 
the Sisters sang. At the extremity of the paths 
knelt those who were too lame or mfirm to walk^ 
their hands clasped their rosaries between their fingers * 
and in the same attitude were seen at the upper 
windows those whose infirmities oonfined them to theb 
ehamber. 



